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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—B.A. EX- 
AMINATION, 1854 —A CLASS forthe study of the Subjects 
sengizes at this Examination, WILL BE OPENED in the middle 
we ane. by N. Travers, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Ox- 

and W. Watson, B.A., London, Masters in University Col- 

lege School. The Course will be continued till the end of July. 
and resumed mber 21. Fee, 7.—Gentlemen desirous 0 
are requested to apply to Mr. Travers, 21, 





“4 RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The publication for 

the Fourth Year (1852-3), soneteting of Eight Wood Engrav- 

ings, by Messrs. Dalziel, from . Oliver Williams's Drawings 

after Viottt's Frescoes at Padua, is new senda 5 and Members who 

have not paid their Subscriptions are reques ted to forward them 
to the Treasurer b: Sere eSes OGERS Ts able at Charing-cross. 


reasurer and Hon. Sec. 
13 and 14, Pall-Mall East, March, 1854. ° 
AKLUYT SOCIETY, established for the 


urpose of PRINTING KARE or UNPUBLISHED 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


Py WORLD ENCOMPASSED, by Sir Francis Drake, 15377— 





written by Francis Fletcher, Chaplain to the Voyage. Col- 
vite a MS., and with additions fe s hy unprinted MSS. 
Edited by W SANDYS 8 VAUX, Esq. M.A., is now ready for the 
Subscribers it 


The po tare are now at press, and will appear shortly :— 

The HISTORY of the TARTAR CONQUERORS who subdued 
gt From the French of t! = Pére D’Oriéans, 1688 (now very 

Translated and edited by the Earl of ELLESMERE. 

INDIA. in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY ; comprising NIKI- 
TIN’S NARRATIVE of his Travels in India’ in 1469-75. Trans- 
lated from the Russian MS8., with Notes by COUNT WIELHOR- 
SKI; and the TRAVELS of the Venetians be ey A DE CONTI 
and GEOR RGIO DE SAN STEFANO. Translated from the Ori- 

Latin, and from the Italian of emesis, by J. WINTER 

ONES, Esq., of the British Museum. 

The EAST INDIA VOYAGE of Sir HENRY MIDDLETON. 
in 1604-5, from the rare Edition of 1606. Edited by BOLTON 
CORNEY, Esq. 

F. MARTEN’S OBSERVATIONS made in GREENLAND 
i + oy Countries. Edited by ADAM WHITE, Esq. 

e 

Annual Subscription, One Goinen heme and Subscriptions 
are received by the Secretary, R. . fay wy - Esq. 6, ye 
Canonbury-square, Islington ; and by the ore, S 
Tuomas Ricwarps, 37, Great Susen-strest, Lincoln's Inn- eoihde 


Reval BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S 


FIRST EXHIBITION Bf t PLANTS FLOWERS 
FRUIT this Season, will take place on WEDNESDAY nek. 
May 24. Tickets of ‘dimiesion ok be obtained at the Gardens, 

. mo Ry pe of the ety, price 53,; or'on the ay! 
on, 7: 


Plante will be arranged on ® new plan, cimsflar te Stem to 
Oe Amerear Gis Petes Meiats has be has been raised to above 1,510L 


ype ag" LS rag SOCIETY of LONDON. 
prety se 1, a5 the the de SOTA He’ Beteos wall ene 
the Crystal Palace ia 18 “HEREBY GIVEN. that the 
ME: G of this the Society announced for the same day, bea iy ie 
mSATURDAY, JUNE 5 instead of Saturday, June 10, as Pre- 
viously intended. All Tic! issued for June 10 will be available 
for AS 3.—21, Regent-street. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
The FURTS TOvaTe ANNUAL BERT EETION of the 
WORKS of MODE ARTISTS will be OPENED as soon as 
icable after yr id ¢ Royal r~°- my. Artists who 
ve received the schibition Circular may forward their Works— 
ion, through Y J 
Middlesex Hospital, + from Edinb 
anper Hitt, 67, Princes-street, if deli 
on or before the goth 0 of July. Artists not having received. the 
Exhibition Circular may forward their Works (carriage paid, 
otherwise they cannot be received.) so as to oeesve in Hancnester 
not later Fy the 5th of August. Works from the Royal Academ. 
must be delivered to Mr. GREEN Spmedintel tel afte aioe the closing of 
that Exhibition. JOHN + Hon. Sec. 
Royal Manchester Institution, May 1 1854, 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Subscribers to the LONDON LIBRARY will be holden 
at No. 12, St. James’s-square,on SATURDAY, May 27, at Three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 
WILLIAM poem am DONNE 
retary and Librarian. 
— Subscriptions for the present year became due on the Ist of 


EACE SOCIETY.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH 

PUBLIC ATRIVEOSARY of the PEACE SOCIETY will 

be held in FINSBUR CHAPEL, Moorfields, on TUESDAY 

EVENING, May 23, ok. CHARLES HINDLEY, Esq. M.P. is 

Sraected » ‘take the Chair at Half-past Six o'clock. Doors open at 
ix o’cloc! 























R. HENRY NICHOLLS’S DRAMATIC 

Bama pines. Ore Institute, 24th ; Wrexham Institute, 

3th and 26th; Dublin Mechanics’ Institute, May 29, June 5. 12, 

19; Galway Royal Institution, May 30,31, June 1 and 2—Com- 
munications, as usual, 16, Howard-street, Strand. 


R. HENRY R. ALLEN, Principal Tenor 
Singer of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Princess's, &. 

&c., has the honour to announce to the Nobility. his Friends, and 
the Public, that he now devotes himself exclusivel te TEACHING 
ITALIAN and ENGLISH SINGING; and that he has RE- 





HE EXHIBITION of the ADVANCED 

WORKS of STUDENTS of the following Schools of Art, 
will be OPENED on MONDAY, the 22nd of May, at GORE 
HOUSE, Kensington. 





Aberdeen Metepeitinn. including 
Belfast Central Male 
Birmingham Central Female, and 
Chester Finsbury district 
Cork fopgastio-<e-Ty ne 
Coventry Pais! sey 

Dublin Potteries (Staffordshire) 
Dudley Sheffield 

tne Stourbridge 

Glasgo Warrington 

Limerick 

Macclesfield York. 

Manchester 





Admission daily from 10 till 5, free. 
Department of Science and Art, May 10,1854. 


ASTER ARTHUR NAPOLEON.—This 
Pianist prodigy, whose performances have excited wonder 
and admiration at the Courts of Portugal and France, at the 
a Ley and recently at Dublin, has arrived in London. 
r address apply to the econ Music-sellers ; or to Mr, Exxa, 
Director of the ak nion. 


LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC AND GOVER- 
NESS Cah! OFFICES (late Vary ; established 1833), 
7, TAVISTOCK-ROW, Covent-garden, London 

MAIR Curates, and the 


& SON provide Incumbents wit! th 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schools with Tutors, Gover- 
senaenete ree of charge ; transfer _~ and 
C. 








nesses, and C 


- 
A NCIENT au 1 MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
&e. be obtained in excellent condition, x! a 

variety, on mo erate terms, by application to Mr. C. YLOR 
2, Tavistock-street, Covent- -garden. Also v2. a3 4 books 
binets, &c. Articles forwarded on approval to any part the 
Country. Collections formed, and every information desired 
promptly given in reply to communications addressed as above. 


LAY FIGURES. 


O ARTISTS in DRAWING and SCULP- 

TURE.—GRAEFF’S ANATOMICAL LAY FIGURES, care- 

_ eo on and capable, without exception, of any position 
uman figure can attain. Manufactured at 13, Douro-cottages, 

Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood Chapel. 

A most complete Figure, 211. 

Life-size Figures, stuffed and covered in cotton, from &l. 88. 

Intermediate Figures made to the model of Infants or ‘Adults at 

ge nen Prices. 


Ge 





asers can a the Skeleton made to their order previous 
to its jeelog modell Satisfactory references given. Figures re- 
paired, re-covered in silk or cotton, or exchanged. 





RYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, and 
PARIS GREAT EXHIBITION, 
Figures and Figurettes, as exhibited on Y fiyde Park, correct in 
anatomical proportion and pooh for exhibiting Articles of 
Dress, and for Ethnological pu poses. See previous Adve: ment. 
13, Douro-cottages, We Hagtend oes St. John’s Wood Chapel. 


O NATURALISTS.—Marine Dredges, Geo- 
logical Hammers of various patterns, Botanical Cottoating 
Cases, Circular Glazed Boxes, Glass Bottle Tubes, and a variet 
other’ articles required by Naturalists, with a eaves of the 








Scholastic deh ened on recommend Schools, 
} forwarded upon =o A; ‘or Clerical and Scho- 
ic App ited to forwar: their address. 








HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 

Schoa square. — Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided 'm 
years al respectfully invites a attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, vind Prine! epee of Schools to ister of English and 
Foreign G GOVERN ao TEACHERS. MPANIO 
Jo and PROF RS. School a rty transferred. and 
popile intra introduced in Roeland, France,and Germany. No charge 





NDER DISTINGUISHED FATRONASE. 


J ne 2, ae 8 0" 
p UST,’ with Ge iE, Readings from the Text. and wt 
ILLUSTRATIONS, selected from Beethoven, Schul 
ve and Instrumental A 
Reserved in Area, 38, ; 28. Tickets to be had at 
Cramer, Beale & Co." Kesenstroct: 3 Hitches » ee 8, Old 
Bond-street ; Sam’s, 


MARYLEBONE PAUTERARY AND- SOLENTIFIC 
A Edwards-street, Portman- square, where the Lecture will be 








ERMAN LANGUAGE.—Dr. Wirrenserc, 

from Hanerer, who ms been ey at the University of 

d is much perienced in tuition, ATTENDS 

LS AND PRIVATE PA MILIES 1 for the STU DY of the 

ERMAN LANGUAGE and MUSIC. References to Schools and 
Pamities of distinction, where he is now instructing, will be given 

x Apply, No. 1, 1, Cambridge Villa, Clarendon-road, Notting Hill, 

ensing' 


y Works on Let moot sists, pane NOW ON SALE ~ 
30, Tavistock-street, Covent-gare “The Agent of the 
British Natural History 8. ety.” 


O NATURALISTS, SCIENTIFIC TOUR- 
ISTS, &c.— ig! I1GHT & SONS have always on hand an exten- 
sive Poeket C Portable Blow- 
ipe Apparatus, 4 &c. adapted for the Geologist and Mineral 
Collecting Boxes and improved Diggers for the Botanist ; Folding, 
Foreep and Dredging cting and Store Boxes, Sheets o 
Cork, Pins, &c. &c., for the Entomol ogist; Came’ tan 
Plain, Waxed, Iodized and Sensitive Papers, superior eligtion, 
and every other requisite for the Photographic Tourist.—Pri 
paste on sent on application. Gronce Knicur & Sons, Foster- = 
.ond 











ARTNERSHIP.—To LAW STATIONERS 
and pag gs —WANTED a PARTNER, either active or 
dormant, to take the half share in an old-established LAW 
STATIONER’S BUSINESS, eligibly situate, and doing business 
with firms of =e highest respectability. From 5001. to 1 om 3 " 
quired. The above presents a most ‘eroure bie opport rtunii 
| ae = for a Son or to any Gentleman anxious for the pro! table 
vestment of a moderate amount,—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer 
and Valuer, 8, Cole: nan-st 
CHOOL ro BE ‘DISPOSED OF The suc- 
cession to CLASSICAL 
BOARDING and Da Y scnouk t be isPosED OF. For 
particulars a: hg, by lett etter to C. R. D., care of Messrs. Whittaker 
& Co, 13, Ave 


§ PUBLISHER. —The Advertiser, of eight 


perience in Newspaper Management and having a 
good aden sxe Connexion, is OP IN to an ENGAGEMENT om 
a first-class Paper or Periodical.—Address A. P., News Kooms, 66, 











RENCH.—Mons. M. DE BEAUVOISIN’S 
ROOMS, 17, King William-street, City.—Elementary and 
Conversation Classes on the Oral and Practical Method. Subscrip- 
tion, 31. 38. for twelve months, 2. 2s, for ae months.—Classes for 
Ladies. Private ms. See the Prosp 


ANTED | in a a WHOLESALE BOOK- 
LLER’S an intelligent YOUNG MAN to take the 
oA of the Cow No one unless fully acquainted 
with Be —— r_ eed a ~- Security and references will be 





REPARATORY EDUCATION.—A Widow 

yndoa RECEL a beslty and pra situation, two miles 

west re ndon, VES a FEW LITTLE BOYS, who are 

carefully instructed in the various branches required in public 

and — Grammar Schools. The fee is 10 Guineas per term, 

and no extras for pupils under eight years of age.—12, Norland- 
square, Notting-hill. 


ELGRAVE COLLEGE, for LADIES, 61, 

Warwick-street, Belgrave-road, Pimlico.—PU PILS will be 

received both in the Senior and Junior Classes at the half Term, 
which will be on the 22nd of May. 

URES on the 23rd and 30th inst., by Signor VALLETTA 

and Dr. KINKEL, the particulars of which may be had at the 


‘ollege. 





by letter only, to W. N., Messrs. Stewart & 
Murray, Panes, Old Bailey. 


FEW good CASTS or WOOD BLOCKS, 

suitable gr Illustrating a Popular Weekly Periodical, are 
WANTED, — Specimens, with lowest_cash price, to be sent to 
Pearce & Brewer, 63, Church-street, Liverpool. 





rT WHOLESALE STATIONERS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, &c.—A GENTLEMAN with good ‘address, who 
as been extensively engaged in business as a Printer and Pub- 


tated al 
MERC IAL 4 TRAVELLER (or otherwise) to a house in any branch 
connected with the Trade of Printing, Books or Paper.—Letters 
may be addressed (474), care of Messrs. Evans & Adlard, Whole- 
sale Stationers, Birmingham. 





NIVERSITY OF FRANCE — COLLEGE 
OF DIEPPE.—The College of Dieppe, from 





NOtiCE.—-Mous. A. & C. Back, on com- 








its 

oe high rank among establishments of a similar class in 
Fran Prospectuses may be had of ™. Wedlake & Co., 118, Fen- 
earch street, City. The terms are 40. per annum, without any 
—— whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter at any part 
and are only on eable from the day of their arrival 
at the ne tnctitations There are t! arty different Professors attached 
ot) the College for French, English, German, Music, Drawing, 
Lit . History, Greek, Latin, Logic, 
Physics, Chemistry, Ar i and Or tal Drawing, 

Geometry, Astronomy, Engineering, &c. &c. 
N. =. oo Lady of the Principal is a Protestant. The English 
Pro a Pro t also, seomgeanee the English Pupils to 
the Bontiahe Chapel every Sunday 


INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elemen- 
_ tary Collections, Lay re mits dey: ere the study of 





hitect: 














D to No.7, LANSDOWNE-ROAD NORTH, 
park, Totting -hill. 


A* EXHIBITION 





of PICTURES by 

opees MASTERS fs is ‘NOW ON VIEW (Gratin by kind 

at B. Esq., at the EXHIBITION 
coms. I LOWTHER ARCADE: from ll to 3  aaiiy. Mis Col- 

lection has been p © the late J. W. 

an. for the Denefit = hive eurviving family. ° The Exhibition 

= a 
To he ee Lo a7 of June, on which day the Lithographs, 





these e had at 2.5, 10, 20, to 
100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT. ‘Mineralogist to hie: Majesty, 
149, Strand, London. 
Mr. Tennant is Acent for the sale of Sopwith’s Geological 
Models, which can be had in Sets, from 2/. t» 5l. each ; also for 
. Barrande’s Systéme Silurien du Centre de la Boheme. Vv. ol. I. 
is just published, containing 1,000 pa, e8, Map and fifty-two Plates, 
royal Two Parts, cloth boards, Prague, 1853, price Sl. Con- 
outes—Tutnedection "Historique and Esquisse Géologique. The 
oer is devoted to general Studies on the Trilobites, par- 


e pul natention of the EIGHTH EDITION of the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, offered it, as published in 
exchange, for the Seventh Baltion and Five Pounds. As the 
Eighth Edition has reached the Fifth Volume, they must now 
limit the time when the Seventh can be taken back to the 15th of 
June.—Edinburgh, May, 1854. 


OOD TESTIMONIAL in KeEnNsat Green.— 
The Dacersring of this x a 17° ayn fe Memory, just 





announced in * Eliza Cook's Jo < place en Tuesda 
next, the 23rd May (the Anni tary f erp 8 =”) isunavoid- 
ably postponed. Due notice fae 





HE CONSER ye 

—The ALLOTMENT 

fixed for the dates, as follow: 

St. Margaret's, near Richmorfi 

Oatlands Grange, Weybridge, 

Round Hill Park, ound 
nesday, July 12. 











Cl 
33, Bengelh-ctvest, Strand, 
May 854. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND § "—A Register of the 
Rights of Choice for Sale is kcpt at the Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, 





ticularly of Bohemia. The Second and Third Volumes are in a 
forward state for publication. 





Strand, for public in<pection. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
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OOR PARK MEDICAL and HYDRO- 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, NEAR FARNH 

SU RREY.—This Institution is NOW OPEN for the RECEPTION | 
of PATIENTS, under the superintendence of Dr. EDWARD W. 
LANE, —¥ M.D., Edinbu 

r. LANE may be conauliea in London, until further notice, 
at 61, Conduit-street. Regent-street, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
between half-past 10 and half-past 12° 


Teor Pon FEVER HOSPITAL. 
Proptten GH. BH. PRINCE ALBERT. 
—Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 


uueiaaa’ in 1802, upon the principle of administering free 
admission to Poor Persons afflicted with Fever. on their own appli- 
cation, without ir: ag eed ofa Governet’s Order. 


The : x A snes is Di 7 ially, called to the 
ve critical tion of this im rtant ¢ 

ie sore 800 m persons are sivage lying inl ach Spever 1 in the Metro- 
polis, ‘ever Hospital has accommodation for 200; but the 
present "Funds are totally inadequate to opens half this number. 

Owing to the large increase of 1 Charities, the Fever 
Hospital, whose utility is Metropolitan, has suffered a great 
dimfnut tion in the amount of its voluntary subscriptions, only 

wing been received from this source Caring the past year. 

at Fever Hospital) relieves the poorest of the community ; it 
succours them in the hour of greatest danger; it nurses them 
when friends fly from them ; it prevents contagion from spreading 
far and wide, and thereby even protects the benefactor 

‘At this time. when so much attention is justly ‘paid to _ 

nitary Improvements, a Hospital of such obvious 








| 
| 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Gentleman (an 
Oxford man, and late Queen’s Scholar at Westminster), 
residing within five minutes’ walk of Belarave-square, will 
| beapy to afford instruction in Classics, Mathematics, and History, 
5 ta Gentlemen preparing for the Public Schools. Army, or 
Lede For terms, references, &c., address C. D. E., 11, 
Sloane-terrace, Cadogan-place. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Medical 
Man (M.B. Lond.), practisingin one of the Home Counties, 
proposes to RECEIVE into his house a FEW PUPILS, prepara- 
tory to their College and Hospital Course. He will instruct them, 
as usual, in the various branches of Medical and Surgical Prac- 
tice, and will, at the same time, direct their studies in 
Science, and the French end German Languages. The want of 
systematic educational training prior to the eCollege and Hospital 
Course of the Medical Student has long been felt, and the arrange- 
ments contemplated by the advertiser have been designed expressly 
to supply this deficiency.—For particulars, terms, &c., address, 
post paid, to A. B. 32, University-street, London. 


LUID COMPASS WITHOUT AIR BUB- 
BLE.—F. DENT, Chronometer Maker to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, has now opened the shops at 33, Royal Exchange, 
next door to his other shop (No 34), for the EXCLUSIVE SALE 
of the PATENT SHIP COMPASSES, for which the Prize Medal 
was awarded to the late E. J. Dent, at the Great Exhibition, and 
his own Improved Fluid Compass, which is steadier than any 
other in use. Price the same as ordinary Compasses. 











an adjunct to these measures will surely not be allowed to suffer 
from want of pecuniary assistance. 


Subscriptions are received by the Treasurer, P. R. Hoare. Esq., 
Banker, Fleet-street, Dr. Sankey, at the Hospital, Liverpool-road, 
Islington, and at No. 33, Ely-place, Holborn, by 


CHARLES HYDE, Secretary. 
PMSHIONABLE DANCING. — Mr. _Ltovp, 


Teacher for the Roval Balls, Sastoacten of the Officers of the 
Army and Navy, RECEIV PUPILS = ~_ sens, ah wed and 
incognito. ¢ = in select classes : com pletes a lessons.— 
t, Regent-street. Ladies =~) ‘Children bemused bya 

Lady from "Paris. 


ICTURES.—FOR SALE, a PORTRAIT of 
HANDEL. by Kneller.—For particulars and to view address 
G. H., Post Office, Broadway, Camden Town. 


SUPERB ALTAR-PIECE FOR SALE.— 

The DEAD CHRIST, supported by the Virgin, four Female 
Saints behind. This very early, rare. and truly valuable painting 
is full of grand character. On pannel. 6 feet 1, by 4 feet 5. Ina 
beautiful frame & inches wide.—For other satiate inquire of 
the Proprietor, Mr. Waleshby, 5, Waterloo-place, London, 


HE STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 
WORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.—All Works of Art 
in the various metals executed at the above Foundry. 


NNUAL REGISTER.—TO BE SOLD for 

121., a complete Copy in good condition, from the commence- 

ment in 1758 to 1839 inclusive, full nd in Russia to the year 

i Apply. by letter, to Mr. C. Ricamonp, 137, Salisbury-square, 
ee 


OOK TRADE COLLECTOR.—WANTED, 

an experienced person as COLLECTOR. He must be able 

to read and speak the German and French Languages fluently.— 

Apply by letter only to Messrs. Loncman and Co,. Paternoster- 
row, London. Personal applications will not be attended to. 


O BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, and 
STATIONERS.— For immediate DISPOSAL. on verv liberal 
terms, the STOCK and FIXTURES of a BOOKSELLER and 
STATIONER ina large and fashionable town, where the exten- 
sive Library connected with this trade commands a large sivare 
of patronage.—Apply to Mr, Gray, Valuer to the Trade, 131, High- 
street, Croypon, Surrey. 


ENSINGTON.—A FAMILY HOUSE, with 

Sixteen Rooms and large Garden, Spring and Soft Water, 

TO BE LET on Lease. Rent. including use of fixtures, 1101. a 

year. e Garden has especial conveniences for erecting an 

Artist's Studio. with a north light.—Apply to Mr. Cursrerton, 
8, Lower Phillimore-terrace, Kensington. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CO. respectfully 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLT, vary manufac- 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A . Delferier. This 
Collodion is superior to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
Waxed, Iodized and Albumenized Papers of the first quality ; also 
Photographic Chemicals of every kind from their own Laboratory. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT: STREET.—Portraits, Copies of Pictures, Soulp- 

e, &e. ta and INSTRUCTION * the Art Lng daily, by 

Mr "SRCHIBATIG LEW IS COCKE. Ap 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 



































AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
Regent-street, and 433, West Strand. —DAGUERREOTYPE 
MINIATURES, in the highest style of Art. taken daily.—** Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreotype: 
they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a delicate 
engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 
N.B. An extensive assortment of transparent Photographic 


Views of London, Paris, the Louvre, Versailles, &c. for the 
Stereoscope and Magic Lantern. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 
us! EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 


most eminent English and Continental Artists, isOPE 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 


A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process One Gninea. 
Additional Copies(each) .............565 Five Shillings. 
A Coloured peewee, highly finished 

(small size) . Three Guineas, 
A Colo i Portrait, highly” ‘finished 


Five Guineas. 


ial oat he Water-Colour. and Chalk Drawings | 
Photograph 


ed and Colouredin imitation of the Originals. 
of Country Mansions, Seno. &c. taken at a short notice. 
Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary Photographic Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guarantee 
, «aa Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 
ratus. 


Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


Views 





OSEPH LEONARD, AvctionEErR, Boston, 

UNITED STATES.—Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS,or other Property respectfully solicited. 
JOSEPH LEONARD. 


© R. BROWN & URE, AUCTIONEERS of 
° NE-ART and LITERARY paerenty, Gallery, 76, 
Queen-street (nearthe Royal Exchange), GLASGOW.—Consign- 
ments of Pictures, Bronzes, Articles of Vien, yo" &e. will 
receive the benefit of an established and extensive first-class 
connexion. 


ILLIAM, the SAILOR KING, &e.—A 
Magnificent PORTRAIT of WILTIAM IV., as D 
of CLARENCE and LORD HIGH ADMIRAL, painted from 
life by the late Sir MARTIN SHEE, P.R.A. ‘Whole length, 
8 ft. 1, by 5ft. 4. This most yee picture, which is eminently 
adapted fora Palace, a Gallery. or a Club-room, is now OFFERED 
for SALE by PRIVATE CONTRACT. Also Haydon’s interest- 
ing work, 5 ta Portra of the Puke of Wellington, 
George IV., &ec., on the Field it Waterloo.’— ny + y to the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. Thomas Walesby, 5, Waterloo-place, London. 














Sales by Auction, 
Library of Valuable Books. 
R. BENTLEY will SELL by AUCTION, 


in the Lecture Room of the Natural History Society, ab 
days of on TUESDAY and WEDNESTAY. th the ath and 31st 
lays 0 ay. (in of Tuesday. 0 prenoey 
nounced.) commencing each morning at 11 5, a VALU- 
ABLE LIBRARY of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, including 
one copy of the first folio edition of Shakspeare. London, 1623, 
and two varving copies of the second folio, London, 1632, with 
many valuable Black-letter Books in Divinity and History. 
Catalogues may be had at the Office of the Auctioneer, 9, Forgate- 
street, one week previous to the Sale. 





Important Collection of Books. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY. 
May 24. and two following days, at half-past 12,a VALUABLE 
COLLECTION of BOOKS. from the Libraries of two Gentlemen, 
removed from the North of England, among which are:—Fotio: 
Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, with Fac-similes of 
Ancient Mexican Paintings and Hieroglyphics, 7 vols. half-bound 
red morocco, gilt tops—Hovbraken’s Heads of I!lustrious Per- 
sonages, fine portraits—Hogarth’s Works, from the original plates, 
153 fine engravings, in portfolio—Cockburn's Pompeii I}lustrated, 
2 vols. —Barry’s Series of Etchings—Rovy’s Military Antiquities of 
Rome. russia— Bayle et Chanffepié, Dictionnaire Historiqueet Cri 
tiane, par Maizeaux. 8 vols.—Moreri, Grand Dictionnaire. 10 vols. 
calf—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough. 2 vols. half-bound russia— 
Lizars’s Edinburgh Atlas, half-bound russia—Rapin and Tindal’s 
Fneland.5 vols — Quarto : Rees’s Cyclopsedia. 45 vols. half-bound 
calf—Camden Society's Publications, 55 vols.— Pennant’s (Thomas) 
Works, fine plates, 21 vols. calf cilt— Buffon et_Lacépéde. Histoire 
Naturelle, numerons plates.39 vols. calf gilt—Nichols’s Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth, 2 erm half-bound calf—Parkinson’s Organic 
Remains, 3 vols. &c._—Ocravo, &. :— Howell's State Trials, with 
Jardine’s Index, 34 vols —Ancient and Modern Me History, 
60 vols. calf neat—Gentleman’s Magazine. 1832 to 1852—Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, 12 vols. —Beauties of England and 
Wales. and Scotland, 30 vols. half-bonnd—Lanzi’s History of 
Painting, 6 vols. large paper, half-bonnd morocco — Fabliaux et 
Contes des Poétes Frangais, par Barbazon, 4 vols. large paper, 
russia extra—Bibliothéque Choisi des Péres de IEglise, 26 vols. 
half-bonnd calf—Autobiography, 32 vols.—the Works of Hume, 
Smollett, Gibbon, Kussell, Clarendon, Pope, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Shakspeare. Johnson, Scott, Byron, Southey, and other Standard 
Authors. The Works of the most eminent French and Italian 
Authors; a Collection of Sermons bv Divines of the Church of 
England ; Classics. Mathematics ; and Works privately printed st 
Strawberry- hill. The whole in excellent condition, being for the 
most part in calf, russia, and other bindings, &c. &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues sent on application. 


Scientific and Miscellaneous Library of the late ARTHUR 
AIKIN, Esq., Secretary to the Geological Society and the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, §c. 


] R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street.on THURSDAY, Junel, 
a following dav. the SCIENTIFIC and GENERAL LIBRARY 
of the late ARTHUR AIKIN, Esq. being a large a oe of 
Works on Chemistry, Geology, “Botan. y, Mathematics, the Arts, 
Manufactures. and General Literature; also, the Library. r— 3 
ture, Philosophical Instruments, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











Portraits in Oil ot. Distinguished Characters, in Gilt Frames. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


athis Great Room, 192, Fleet-street,on SATURDAY, June3. 
at half-past 12, a COuLBCTION of THIRTY- SIX PORTRAITS 
in OIL of D s. being copies by eminent 








artists from Original dt. in Royal ba other Collections, | 


forming a portion of those engraved in the Gollery of Portraits 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Thirty Thousand Volumes of Modern Books, in tea 
Boards, Remainders, Woodcuts, and Copyrights, 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Room, 192, Fleet- eepctnaet, on 
June 7, is a following days, at half-past REMAI 
ae. STEREOTYPE PLATES, =—_ "COPYRIGHTS. in. 
oe LORENA GT aae MAR ree 
er wi e cu i: ‘ 
iim Gilbert, Weigall, KR. Landells, Sargent, an ~ a othens and 
0) 


ER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Ege 


CHE MISTRY, ae ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
The REMA ee uin’s Historical Atlas, 
maps, 4to. eeoe 


— Masson’s C wensiomeal | Atlas, foli oy 
--Eliot Warburton’s Hochelaga, or England in the N ae vale 


2 vols. post 8vo. 228 Lo J. Alexander's yh Vy 
57 copies— Bin. ‘s Narrative of the War in ie oon hy s 
—-s nat By 2 vols. 8vo. 79 co} = a Lady in 


ry, 2 vols. post Svo. 229 copies—Fielding = _ s 

Travels in Algerie, 2 vee. post 8vo. 49 copies— Naas 

Petersburg id Mosco vole, post sro. 188 copies—Genera 

Pepe's Narrative of Events in "Ttaly, 2 post = Soe 

Trollope’s France, Italy,and YAN post Svo. *0 copies The 

K e for 1850, 51 and 52, plates. ee —_ Tite nyo Ea 
co) 


ap 

land an es, 8vo. 400 copies— History Hi Trenesee 

—Lives of Eminent Men, 8vo. 500 copies—Life of Rev. 3 Josiah rae 
pre. gg rs of W. ee ea. ve Biographer of Hoanek 


copies. 

VOLUMES of RECENTLY PUBLISHED MODERN Books, 
New to ook inooliag the STOCK of Mr. 4 OHN hakspere, 8 voles 
of Ave Maria-lane, among which, Knight’s § 
y— & Cyclopzedia, 29 vols. 3 copies—Lane’s bian ee 
—The — ie ‘Cosvempen tenes. 2 ba 6 co 
Milton, 4 vols. 2 co misters of 
2 vols, 8 copies—and m eee 3 Pop ~ by 

be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Highly aster Books an and Manuscripts relating to America, 
‘odern Books, elegantly bound. 
UITICK & « SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


Prope’ will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
191, Phecedilly: on WEDNESD. 
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AY, May 24. _, four Trellis 
days (Sunday excepted). - of the LARGEST © ore 10) 
ever offered for Sale of EARLY VOYAGES and TRAV 
Works relating to , mA. the East and Wes 
trative of their History, Philology, and Topography, of a 
number of which no other copies are known in this country, and 
many are entirely unknown to ey the whole in tke 
choicest qos also, a few most im: Mani 

ben a s (many from Lord Kin 
Guricsit jes of Literature, part be’ 
lection of Colonel Aspinwall. 


Catalogues will be sent on application; if at a distance, on 
receipt of six stamps. 


The Professional and Private Library of JOSEPH GWILT, 
Esq., of Abingdon-street ; also, the beautiful Architecturag 
and Topographical Drawings of the late Mr. Capon, 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 

Property, will SELL Ce AUCTION at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadil vy. on WEDNESD. Sid 31, “ =o ve Mewes 
days, the LIBRARY of JOSEPH “GWwIL Esq. ved from 

s eatlootion of Thine 


uscripts 
mm og Library), om other 
g from the well-known Col- 





residence in Abingdon-street ; co meeting a large 
Works of Ancient and Modern Authors on Architectu tecture, Buil 

and Antiquities; also, numerous interesting Books 

siomee of Liter Serabure, History, 7; Topography, Classics, &c,, the whole 


Catalogues ert be sent on application ; if at a distance, on 
receipt of four stamps. 








Library of the late JOHN HOLMES, Esq., of the Manuscript’ 


Department, British Museum. 


gale & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, wa ore by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, RDAY, June 3, the LIBRARY of the 
LATE JOH i101 L MES Esq., consisting of interest and useful 
Books in most de ments 0! 
Privately-printed Works, &c. ; ane several Framed Prints 
tal will be sent on application. 











Important Sale by Auction of the whole of the rema —~ | 
Copies of that splendid National Work, known as ‘FIL. 
DEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART, the 
Engraved Plates of which will be destroyed during the pro- 
gress of the Sale, and in the presence of the Purchasers. 


GoUTHGATE & BARRETT have received 
instructions from Mr. Hocarrn of the Haymarket, to SELL 
by PUBLIC os pin at their Fine Art and Book Auction 
Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. London, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
June 7th, and following Evenings, 


THE WHOLE of the REMAINING COPIES 
of the very celebrated Work, known as 


‘FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART,’ 


consisting of a limited number of Artists’ and other choice Proofs, 
and the print impressions, which are all in a - 
state. The Work consists of 48 Plates, the whole, of which are 
mazaver in line by the most eminent men in that branch of Art, 
and the Pictures selected will at once ow that the great Artists 
teres, Eastlake, Landseer, Stanfield, Webster, Roberts, Ske ilkie, 
—— ul y.and more than thirty other British M 
re represented by the Works which established and upheld, them 
is D publi favour, and by themes which appeal to apt 
pathy and happiest affections, or which delineate the 
lories < our ee = commemorate its worthiest and most 
onourable achievemen 
The attention of the pabitc 5 ie 7 go pertiguianty Choevted to the 
send A J L..- ras ty. Lass wn. — ‘4 
im 
STROYED. IN THE. PRESENCE OF THE "PURGHABERS, at 
the time of Sale. By thus securing the market from being supp! 
with inferior paapesmnens at a future time, and at a cheaper rate, 
ow value of the existing stock will be ineseness, and it will = 
he interest of all who wish to of these emin 
wo oh will be THE ONLY OF I SORTUNITY a he 
w 
a th SOUTHG Ps BAR- 








ese 
TT presume to demand for 


R this ale the ; 
lovers of Art—the eso the artist, hep the public—believing 


that no opportunity has ever offered at ily cal 

mote re sayaen d to extend knowledge, w min 

purest and best enjoyments which the artist conveys to the 

and homes of all who covet intellectual pleasures. Ht 
Framed copies of the Work can be —e! ne: - h’s, 5, ‘e7 

market; Messrs. Lloyd, Brothers & Co., 22, hill; ons 3 

the Auctioneers, 22. Fleet-street, by whom ais communi 


and mye x Ry be prom aR ee and fs ae 
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twelve postage staan 
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Sale by Auction ae the Stocks of extremely Valuable Modern 
9 ee ¢ Engraved Plates of which will — 
esence of the Purchasers at the time of sale 

SOUTHGATE ‘& BARRETT beg to announce 

hat they will include in their SALE AUCTION of 

i Rovat Gatvery,’ and other valuable Works of Art of 
a sim er, to — place at their Fine Art and 

Auction Rooms, Fleet-street, London, on WEDNESDAY 

ply Sab . une ; ‘and seventeet folowing Brenings (nal (ateetog 8 

aarse eoperal, whole —— STOCK Sand 

ait TS of the re i i Messrs Lod ENG aha V- 
ca renbrei itstein inted by J. 


Pye. Ecce —% from the picture ot Correggio, engraved 

720 t. Doo T. Doo. 3. he . Webster, R.A., en- 
Ser b L. Stocks. Eton Montem — views illustrative of, from 
rene sf Eton, engraved b by Charles Lewis. Portrait 

h Bey, guare engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from 

tare by ichmond. Portraits of Eminent Persons, by 
George Richmon and C. +; Denaniet, Portrait of W. C. Massnie, 
,as Werner, painted by D. Maclise, R.A., engraved by Sharpe. 
Flowers ng German Art,a varies of 20 plates by the most eminent 
s., Cranstone' 's nro platcn Etchings, 17 yates 7 Turner and 


ates. Cottage Piety by Thomas 

Feel Spkcooke Heary men (uP apnblished) Be Sense, ainted 
ebster, 
Pastor, painted by 


er, R.A., engraved by 





ngraved oll, (unpublished). Village 

W. P Fr Frith, IEA engrav ed by —— The Im- 

2, by 0, engraved in line by W. H. 

att. Harvey demonstratin, A Charles ee First his Theory of 
Geoaleticn of the 


by Hannah, eagere by 
Lemon. The Origin of Music. painted by Selous, engrav: 
The Fira Ste. ainted Fo hny ‘Paed engraved by Sharpe. The Prize 
Cartoon: ey? shed b: esars, Longmans s& $e And numerous 
he high Ny interesting and ral valuable works of Art. 

LATES of the above-mentioned en- 


oe WILL BE DES’ TROYED in the presence of the pur- 
chasers at the Sue of the Salers watch will, Shorey secure to the 
purchasers the in the advertise- 
ment given above, mot the Sale of ta remaining copies of * FinpEN’s 
Royau Garry! 
Framed Impressions of ooh of the plates can be seen at Mr. 
rth’s, 5, Haymarket; of Messrs. Lloyd Brothers & Co., 22, 
Li hill; and at the Auctioneers, 22, Fieet-street, by whom ali 
-comenu ications and.commissions will be promptly and faithfully 


Catalogues of on antics Sale will be forwarded on receipt of 
twelve postage stam 


The very se highly important, and extremely choice 
Stock of Modern English and Foreign Engravings, Water- 
Colour Drawings, and expensive Books of Prints, of Mr. 
HOGARTH, of the Haymarket. 

SO xvonion, a & BARRETT will SELL by 

—_ - their Fine Art and Book Auction Rooms, 
t-street, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sune 7, and 
oe following orenings | and S$ 

in the same Sale as the Xe ayy Rovan aa oF Correa 

Arr,’ this extremely valuable and sod in ihe BEST STA Stock. 

the R. pines EsT STATES 

OF ARTISTS’ and other CHOICE , nearly all the 

popular Plates that have been Published a during" the last quarter 

of a cen so an on Inoue t Collection of Foreign Line En- 
gravings, nthe best state: a ar variety of Portraits, and other 
subjects, after Sir Joshua Reyno some very rare; an extensive 
series of pe by Ho os 4 a proofs, and with curious 
variations ; a most complete ear roofs of the Works 
of George Gruikshank, Gaaeee near) a his early productions, 
many uni: re ; a number of scarce Ul nts, and a series in fine 

states LA. ir, Robe pert Turner, i. The lock L meee rich - the 

Works of A. proofs and 

the at productions, and Mnatchless 

copies of and and Wales Southern Coast. The Collec- 
tion of HIGH. LASS WATER-COLOUR ‘DRAW INGS consist 
of oxune< of .t most eminent artists (particularly some magni- 
ficent ens y t8 - Turner), as well as a great variety of 
the Ear y English ool. and mo by pt fy Masters ; = 

0! Society. 

















Collins e 
anes es rr entire Sale will be forwarded -~y receipt of 12 


Parise and Taithfully attended to. 
leet-street, London. 











W ESTMINSTER. REVIEW, 
OLD SERIES. 

Parties desirous of completing their sets of this Periodical may 

obtain most of the back numbers of Messrs. Groompripce & Sons, 

Bene ~~ amped where may also be obtained the following 


. Sabbaths: an Inquiry into the Origin of Sep- 
onal Institutions, and the 5 yd for a Sabbatical Obser- 
4 of the Modern Sunday. 

2. The Mosaic Sabbath. 4 Tract from the above, 
for distribution. Price 1d., or 68. per 
3. Malthus: an Essay i in ? Refatation of the Theory 
ofthis Author, by W. E. Hickson. Price 2s. 
prints on Corporation Reform, and various 
other subjects. 
London: —a i 5, Paternoster-row. 





w ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI. 
TIONS recently added - MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


Lso, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatl 7p reduced prices for cash. 

ARLES Epwarp Mune, 510, New Oxford-street. 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Four HUNDRED COPIES of RUSKIN’S 
LECTURES, and from Sixty to Six Hundred copies of 
every other recent Work of acknowledged merit, or general in- 
rest, are in circulation ‘at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
Sinele Subscription, One Guinea perannum. First-Class Coun- 
try Subscri yn. Two Guineas and upwards, according to the 
aunber of Volumes requi 
Oxford-stree senpectuas apply to Caartes Epwarp Mvcprr, 510, New 


BooKs BOUGHT to any amount for Cash, by 
= AS MILLARD, . Bookseller, 70, oe street — A 
CATALOG gue of Two Thou ames of Books 
SALE, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, to end et 1853, 23 
volumes, half calf, 150. ; another, cloth, ag —Eneyclopeedia Britan- 
nica, 7th edition, by “Napi ier, half russia, 16/. ; 

6th edition, whole calf, 12 











HEAP FRENCH BOOKS.—WILLIAMS & 

NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, charge to 
Parehasers directly from them FRENCH BOOKS at Ten Pence 
PER Franc only, being a reduction of 17 percent. on the former 
rate of shillings for fran jones nik French Catalogue by post, 2 stamps. 


(yaear GERMAN BOOKS. — WILLIAMS 

& NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, charge to 
direct Purchasers all Books published in Germany at Turex 
SHituines Per Paussian THALER only, the exact value of their 
— price in Germany, | without any addition for carriage or 
uty, for ready money.— gratis on 


Gratis. by post for 4 stamps, 











ont at pablich ye 
Gratis, 


ART Tito of N NATTALL rf BONDS. ‘CATA- 
LOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, in all 
Classes of English and i Foreign Literature. All the Books are in 
good condition, aad w rfect. 
Nattali & Bond, 23, 3a, Bedford street, Covent-garden. 


Prices 158, to 288. 
| Lorton: LABOUR AND THE LONDON 
POOR; a Cyclopedia of those gnats be - those who will 
not Work, and who cannot Work. By HENRY MAY. 
| pot. W Illustrated with me = Berner d de- 





OOK CLUBS, LITERARY INSTITU. scribed, copied from Daguerreoty a ag for this work 
B rors, and PROVINCIAL ATHEN ZUMS: their For- vy able wor tT thi pplicati Ft Ly 
ana; 


k, are by to eon Newsoip 
mation and ea | 8, Resent-street, t, Vauxhall mde Hg tondon. 8. B. ti 
Cuurton, 26, Holles-street. | od of sets, Soutnt 











THE REV. MR. RIDDLE’S NEW WORK. 


Next week, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF 
THE PAPACY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE REFORMATION. 


BY THE REV. J. E. RIDDLE, 


AvtTHor or ‘THe Latin anp Encuisn DicTioyaRY.’ 


RicHarD Beytxey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 


Next week, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF ILLUSTRIOUS EUROPEAN 
CHARACTERS. 


BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


AvtTHos oF ‘ History OF THE G1IRONDISTS,” 


RicHarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW NOVEL. ACNES VALMAR. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


nnn AN 


Oglalent of the press. 


“Tt has the one great merit of a novel—that it maintains the reader’s curiosity, interests and amuses him...... The 
reader will be not likely to lay down the work till he has finished it, and he will find it tedious nowhere... . .It has unde- 
niable freshness of feeling, occasional eloquence, and some f g with at g truth in them. ”— Examiner. 

**The book is written in a pleasant and agreeable style ; the dialogues are easy and well put together; and the de- 
scriptions of feeling are of themselves sufficient to excite an interest that will cause the story to be extensively a 

server. 

“The doctrine which this charmingly-written novel is intended to inculcate is, that where hearts are made for each 
other, it is vain to attempt to part them. ‘In illustration of this truth—if such it be—the author has composed a most 
powerful tale.. .... Asa sample of unselfish love, she (the heroine) stands unrivalled in fiction.”—John Bull. 

“It embodies a strange develop t of the tender "passion, wrought out by some stirring situations and much passion- 
ate dialogue, both giving decided evidences of power. "Sunday Times. 

‘* This is a good novel: natural and consistent in its delineation of character, skilful in the construction and develope- 
ment of the plot, graphic in description, and sparkling ever and anon with animated narrative and lively dialogue. ...... 
Displaying, as it does, some points of originality, with considerable dramatic power, it is no wonder that the reader finds 
his attention agreeably enchained from the beginning to the end of the romantic but not extravagant history.” 

Morning Post. 

** The novel before us is precisely one of those which we think is eminently successful in the regions of sentiment. . 
The incidents and tions of the tale are very well managed; the dialogue is well sustained and lively, and the pathos 
of some of the scenes, especially towards the end of the tale, is extremely fine....... .. We venture to assert that ‘ Agnes 
Valmar’ will be a favourite. We are sure it deserves to be so.""—Dublin Evening Mail. 

‘* There is an ardour and characteristic intensity about its style, of which great use might be made, .. 
us of the excited tone of composition of Wilkie Collins's ‘ Basil.’ "—The Press. 

“* We have read this novel with much pleasure, for it is full of feeling; and a high conscientious moral tone pervades 
it. The principal characters are well portrayed, and are in themselves interesting studies ; the dramatic situations they 
are placed in, extraordinary enough to satisfy most lovers of the romantic ; and the dialogue being carried on in a natural, 
life-like style, keeps up the interest in the story to the conclusion. "Atlas. 


London: CHapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
On Monday next will be published, price 7s. bound in cloth, and Illustrated with 16 highly-finished Engravings, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
DICK DIMINY, THE JOCKEY. 


By C. J. COLLINS. 


Extract from the Author's Preface. 

“Although the chief incidents in the following tale are connected with the turf, my object in writing it has not been 
to address myself exclusively toa class. I have endeavoured to illustrate a phase of social life, which, as I think, has 
never been attempted before, but which, I believe, will be interesting to all who desire to study life and character 
through the instrumentality of fiction.” 

“The author of ‘ The Life and Adventures of Dick Diminy, the Jockey,’ deals less largely with fiction than with 
reality. The scenes which he describes, and the characters which he delineates, are not merely imaginative, but are the 
every-day realities of the sporting world. He sketches the manners and customs of a certain class of individuals peculiar 
to the turf in easy and graphic language, and with only here and there a pleasant touch of exaggeration necessary to 
render some trait or incident prominent and striking....... Mr. St. Leger Bolt is a living adventurer, and not a distorted 
creation of the author’s mind; the other characters are equally true to nature, and their counterparts are daily met on 
the turf."—Sunday Times. 




















-- which reminds 








@ 
0) . With Supplement, 29 volumes, half calf, 7 guineas, nae. 


Cottixs & Ponsrorp, 300, Strand. 
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Price 12s. in 2 large pve ore, Feel ney cloth, with 60 Coloured 
other Engra 
PP RAVELS in CEN TRAL "AMERICA, parti- 
J cularly in NICARAGUA, describing its ‘Seenery. Aboriginal 








ligion, &c. 





and People, L 
Illustrated with Maps and nu merous Views, curious Ancient 
Idols, &c., some in in Oo ours. By E. G. SQUIER, Chargé-d’Affaires 
to Central Ame ‘ 

This Work, Yecentl poplichet, at New York, is one of the most 
interesting and valua = books of Travel ever produced on Contenl 


merica, it From h Me official tion — had pecul. 
o yportun gh acquiring authentic information. 
~ Wil Tis, Grea t Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 





On Wednesday next, 3 vols. price 31, 6d. 
ONA BLANCA of NAVARRE. 
An Historical Komance, 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
This day, in a handsome small Svo. vol. of about 350 pages. 28. 
A R Y BA RT O N. 
A Tale of Manchester Life. 
By the Author of * Ruth, ‘ Cranford,’ &c. 
To which is added, TWO LECTURES on the LARCASHIBE 
DIALECT. By the “we WILLIAM GASKEL 





THE BL 1THEDALE ROMANCE. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of *The Scarlet Letter,’ &c. 
Price Two Shillings. 
*,* Other Popular Works are in preparation for this Series. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


es FOR ee 
‘is day, feap. 
AST (Cryton). By 





ICTURES P en the 
OHN CAPPER, Author of ‘The Three Presidencies of 
india? oon Gold ee &e. 


blished, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, By Tuomas Cartye. 


Price le. 
BURNS. By Tuomas Cartyue. Price ls. 


A VISIT to BELGRADE, Price 1s. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


mediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
RANS-CAUCASI A. Sketches of the Nations 
and myors between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
BARON VON HAXTHA wot 2 
Author of * ‘Studien iiber die innern Zustande Russlands.’ 
With Illustrations by C. Graeb, printed in Colours by Laichton. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


SOUTHWELL CHURCH. 
jal folio, price 1/. 5s, sewed in stiff 
LLUSTRATIONS of the COLLEGIATE 
CHURCH of SOUTHWELL, in a Series of Ten Views (Ex- 
terior and Interior), in tinted Lithography, from Drawings by 
H. Buckler. With Architectural Description by the Rev. 
J. FP. DIMO CK, Minor Canon. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Southwell: J. Whittingham. 


my Syo. price 
WAR AR: its CAUSES and EFFECTS, as viewed 
in the Light ofthe New Church. A SE RMON preached 
o the Day of be tira and Humiliation, on Account of the War. 
y the Rev. W. Minister of the New Church, Cross- 
pL ee § becom 
odson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 6d. 
_MARRIAGE: its Origin, Uses, and Duties. 


Now ready, price One on 
ONDON SHADOWS: 


N, F.R.S., &e. &e. 
With humerous Milestrations by J ohn Brown. 
“ We cannot too strongly recommend this work.” 
Morning Hera 
“ This volume is written in a most practical s; wong ee me at 
once wise and kind,—and should be extensively c’ 


*’ Deserves the widest circulation.”—Atlas. 
* An appalling book.”—. 
“ The subject is one of great public importance.” 


“ It is so interesting that th hi ¢ and ry 4 lf 
ii a w 
will be sure to read it thr ongh.’—-Crit wee | 8 ree 
r, win has sounded the Rand Sastensiy. ly. yet y without pre- 
sumption, against the enemy now at our gates, Journal. 


George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street ; the ‘ Builder’ Office, 
1, York-street. 














mM. 





Shortly will be puted. ni a — drag Volume, bound in 
1G Pp, 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST of 


ELAND; 

Compiled from recent Tours throughout the Island, made ex- 
ressly for this work, oy descriptions of A the Routes 
requen by Tourists, with full information regard com | 
Inns (and the charges ‘made by each), Conveyances, @ wen, end 

overs Topographical Information likely to peeve useful. Illus- 
trated by a Map of Ireland, numcrous Ch of the more inter- 

esting localities, and Plans of the principal cities. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. Dublin: William Robert- 
son; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Nearly ready, 
HEAP GUIDES for the PRINCIPAL 
TOURING DISTRICTS of LTRELAND 

Compiled from recent Tours throughout the island, made ex- 
ressly for these works, embracing descriptions of all the Routes 
fregne mted by pve cages —_ full information regarding Hotels, 
Inns (and the c mag made by each), Conveyances, Guides, and 

every Topographical Information likely to prove useful. 


At 1s. 6d. each, bound in cloth limp, 

DUBLIN, and the WICKLOW MOUNTAINS, 
with Chart of the Wicklow District, and Plan of Dublin. 
Cloth limp, price 1s, 6d, 

KILLARNEY, and the SOUTH of IRELAND, 
with a Chart on an enlarged scale of the Killarney District, 
and a Plan of Cork. Cloth limp, price ls. 6d. 

The SHANNON, and WEST of IRELAND, 
with a Map and Plan of Limerick. Cloth limp, price 1s. 6d, 

BELFAST, GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, and the 


NORTH of SEELAZD, with a Ma: d Pla f Belfast. 
Cloth limp, price 1s. gisn eins 48 


Edinburgh : Adam & ‘Charles Black. Dublin: William Robert- 
gon ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 








England, complete ........... .-- 10s. 6d. 
Scotland, complete ............... 8s. 6d. 
Ireland, complete (Nearly ready) ...... 5s. 
Highlands (Anderson’s) - 10s. 6d. 
Trosachs, Illustrated by Foster... 5s. 
———- Lake District, wm Gee- 
logy BT NEES —_ * 
Wales, North and South. ena tacae 5s. 


CHEAP GUIDES—ONE SHILLING EACH. 


In Fancy Covers, with Maps, Charts, and all the most 
recent Information. 


Perthshire. Aberdeen, &c. 
Trosachs, &c. Moffat, &c. 
Argyleshire. Edinburgh. 
Staffa, Iona, &c. |English Lakes. 
Island of Skye. 


EIGHTEENPENCE EACH. 

Strongly bound in cloth limp. Nearly ready. 
Dublin& Wicklow|Shannon & West. 
Killarney. Belfast and North. 

ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING MAPS. 
Well coloured, lined with cloth, and neatly bound in port- 


able cases. 
England and Wales. 32 by 224 4s. 6d. 
English Lake District. 19 by 14 2s. 6d. 


Wales ro and South). 14 


Lt oo eee each Is. 6d. 
Scotland. J AEE eisticiesenconicde 4s. 6d. 
Treland. 20 by 14} .............cscee00 2s. 6d. 


Continent of Europe. 17 by 24 4s. 6d. 
Cheaper Maps on Paper, Uncoloured, 1s. each. 


Edinburgh : A.& C. BLACK. London: SMITH & SON. Dub- 
lin: WILLIAM KOBERTSON. And all Booksellers, 





Price One Shilling, 8vo. 


A MEMOIR of Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD, 
Fo By 9 ME} MEMEGR. of the OXFORD CIRCUIT. (Reprinted 
on phe en 1 perfect Biography yet written of the Poet, Orator, 
a: Messrs. Butterworth, Fleet-street, Law Publishers to 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
ANITARY ECONOMY: its Principles and 
Practice; and its Moral Influence on the 


Civilization. 
W. & R. Chambers, 3, Bride Court-passage, Fleet-street, 
don, aud 339, High- 2 Edinburgh ; and sold =. all all Bookseller, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854, 
GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing for Publication, and will be issued on the Day 
o& Opening, the folowing 


GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
EXHIBITION 


1, GENERAL GUIDE BOOK TO THE 
PALACE AND PARK. With numerous Illustrations, 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


2. HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN 
OURT. With Mlustrations, By OWEN JONES and 
SAMUEL SHARPE 


3. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT, 
With Illustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

4, HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN COURT, 
With Illustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA 
COURT. With Illustrations. By OWEN JONES. 


6. HANDBOOK TO THE NINEVEH 
COURT, With Illustrations, By A. H. LAYARD, 


7. HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE 
COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J, B. WARING. 


8 HANDBOOK TO THE MEDIAZVAL 
COnRt, WAR Jipgteetices. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
9. HANDBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE 
cusps, With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT 

and J. B. WARING. 
10. HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN COURT. 
bf yeJ uctvetions. By M. DIGBY WYATT and 


11. HANDBOOK TO THE POMPEIAN 
. COURT. With Illustrations, By GRORGE SCHARY, 


12, HANDBOOK TO THE SCHOOLS OF 
MODERN SCULPTURE. By Mrs. JAMESON. 

13, HOW TO SEE THE SCULPTURE IN 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. By RAFFAELE MONTI. 


14. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. Desoribed by SAMUEL PHIL- 


15. HANDBOOK TO THE ig gn 
Se A ads 


16. THE EXTINCT ANIMALS AND GEO 
LOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED. (With 
Plan and Drawings) by Professor OWEN. 


17, THE CRYSTAL PALACE INDUSTRIAL 
DIRECTOR 
These Books, See in a a popular stvle abe, < Wy a = yf 
9 tate bring th them within t the ree sche at ail visitors all visitors. 














ll of these publications will be 
cota ettisemen ts for one oF deste BRADBURY & EVANS, 
Printers and ae to the Crystal Palace Company, at their 
0} 5 ll VERIE-STREET, F'LEET~ . 

sary y information D relatix g to these Works may be obtained. 





This day, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 


With Coloured Frontispiece after WARREN. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARY POWELL.’ 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, Paternoster-row. 





This day, price ls, sewed, 


DR CUMMING’S FAST DAY 
THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. 


Uniform with ‘S1ens oF THE TIMEs.’ 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, Paternoster-row. 
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GALLERY OF BRONZES D’ART, 


Comprising a complete Collection of the Mathematical Reductions, by M. Coxas, from the chefs- 
d@euvre of Antique and Modern Statuary in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
Rome, &c., to which a Council Medal was awarded in the Great Exhibition ; together with numerous Articles of Fine Art 
and utility in Candelabra, Clocks, Vases, Tazzas, &c. 


JACKSON & GRAHAM 


Invite the attention of Gentlemen of Taste to this Collection. Catalogues of the Reductions, with marginal Illustra- 
tions, can be had on application for 6d. each, or by post on receipt of twelve postage stamps. Prices the same as in 
Paris, with duty and expenses only added.—35, 37, and 38, OXFORD-STREET,. 





Gratis, post free on application, No. L 


THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR: 


A QUARTERLY CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
PUBLICATIONS 


ON THE 


NATURAL, MEDICAL, AND APPLIED SCIENCES— 
CONDUCTED BY 


SAMUEL HIGHLEY for the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 32, FLEET-STREET ; 


AND 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE for the FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, 
14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with Illustrations on Steel by Lezcy, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
THE GREAT HIGHWAY; 


A STORY OF THE WORLD’S STRUGGLES. 
By 8. W. FULLOM, 


Author of ‘THz Manvsls oF ScIENCcE.’ 


From the ‘ Sun.’ 


“« This revelation of social mysteries is a complete novelty, and will betray the meretricious splendour of many 
literary and scientific stars. Yet it is not only the snares and pitfalls laid for the uninitiated, the craft and cruelty of the 
practised yotary of the inner circles of the literary profession, that are selected for description. The reader is not, indeed, 
confined to one country, far less to one phase of society, or one condition of life. The first volume is occupied with rural 
scenes in England, in which the complicated plot is foreshadowed. In the second, the hero tries his fortune in the New 
World, that mighty and magnificent theatre for the display of neglected talents. The last volume is that referring to 
literature, as it appears when taken up for a livelihood. Great skill is displayed in all the details. The accounts of 
America are very graphic and forcible. After the whirl and ion of the bustling city, we pass to the still depths 
and calm majesty of the eternal forests. Ernest’s next step on the ‘ great highway’ is home, where he becomes what is 
aptly styled a ‘negro of literature.’....It is a relief to turn from these mysteries of literature to Emily De Burgh. Dra 
matic in events, the ‘ Great Highway’ offers a forcible instance of what has to be surmounted on the journey of life.” 


London: Loneman & Co. 


PREPARING for IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


rrnrrnrrmrewww 














I. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.’ 


SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Post 8vo. cloth. With Sixty Illustrations by the Author. 


THE OLD MINOR CANON; 


Or, a Life of Struggle and a Life of Song. By the ae v. ay a NEALE, Author of ‘ The Closing Scene,’ &c. 
‘cap. 8y0, 


LEGENDS AND RECORDS, 


By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, 
Author of ‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life, ‘Truth,’ &c. Feap, 8vo. cloth. 


MAD. DE LA MOTHE—HER LIFE AND EXPERIENCE, 


Together with some ACCOUNT of the PERSONAL HISTORY and RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 
, of FENELON. 
By THOMAS F. UPHAM. 
An entirely New Edition, edited by a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. With a Portrait of 
Madame Guron, engraved by R. J. LANE, R.A. 1 vol. demy 8yo. cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY ; 


Or, Rudiments of the Science applied to Every-day Life. By Dr. ALBERT BERNAYS, F.C. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth. 


Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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Just published, 4to. cloth, price 248. 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Vol. V. 
Containing Articles— 
BOTAN Y—By Professor Batrovur, 


To 
BUNYAN—By the Right Hon. T. B. Macavucay. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black; and all Booksellers. 


On Monday, the 29th inst. will be published, in feap. syo. 
ADY UNA and her QUEENDOM;; or, 
Practical and Rational Reform : A Utopian Legend with a 
| may oy Lesson. By the Author of * Home Truths for Home 
e: Cc. 





London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, 





In course of publication, 
HE GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORIZON- 
TAL and VERTICAL SECTIONS of the Geological Survey 
ofthe United Kingdom, coloured under the superintendence of 
Sir H. T. DE LA BECHE, C.B. F.R.S., Director-General of the 


urvey. 
*x* The Geological Horizontal Sections, Nos. 31, 32, and 33, price, 
coloured, 78, each, are now ready. 


Other Publications, with the trade prices :— 


1. RECORDS of the SCHOOL of MINES 
and of SCIENCE applied tothe ARTS. Vol. I. Part I.:—Inau- 
gural and Introductory Lectures. Royal 8vo. price One Shilling. 


Vol. I. Part II. :—On the Geology of the South 
Staffordshire Coal Field. Price 1s. 8d. 


Vol. I. Part III. :—On the Mines of Wicklow and 
Wexford ; with Maps and Woodcuts. Price One Shilling. 


Vol. I. Part 1V.:—Statistics of the Produce of 
Copper, Tin, Lead, and Silver, from the Mines of the United K: 
dom ; with the Exports and Imports of these Metals from 1848 
1852 inclusive. By ROBERT HUNT, Keeper of Mining Kecords. 
Price Sixpence. 


2. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SUR- 
VEY of GREAT BRITAIN, and ofthe MUSEU M of ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. I.and II. in royal 8vo. Vol. I. 
with Woodcuts, and 9 oege Plates (7 coloured), 148. cloth ; Vol. 11. 
in 2 thick Parts, with 63 Plates (3 col d), and Wood- 
cuts, 288. cloth, or 14s. each Part. 


3. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS, Figures 
and Descriptions illustrative of; forming a portion of the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey. Decades I. to 1V. with 10 Plates each ; 
Decades VI. with 11 Plates; and Decade VII. with 10 Plates. 
Royal 8vo. price 1s. 8d. ; and in royal 4to. 28. 6d. each. 

Other Decanves are in . 

4, Capt. 


PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of 
TYRONE and FERMANAGH, 8yo. price 18s. 

5. Sir HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
on the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SUMERSET. 8vo. price 10s. 

6. Prof. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DE- 
SCRIPTIONS of the PALZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 8vo. price 6s. 


London: published for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, b; 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. coche 








RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, in boards, 
OUNG PRIMA DONNA. By Mrs, Grey. 
Also lately issued in this Popular Series : 
RIENZI (18. 6d.) By Sin Epwarp Butwer Lyrrox. 
LANCASHIRE WITCHES (28) By W. Harrison Arns- 


worTs. 

ae DAYS OF POMPEII (ls. 6d.) By Sin Epwarp Butwer 
YTTON. 
MONEY LENDER (1s.) By Mrs. Gore. 


EUGENE ARAM (is.) By Sin Epwarp Butwer Lyrron. 


London: George Routledge & Co, Farringdon-street, and 18, 
Beekman-street, New York. 


HE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY, VOLUME XXXIXx. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Vol. 3. 

Edited by WILLIAM HAZLITT. | From Swift te Mason, Illus- 


tra . Kearney, D. T. Scott, and others, (to be completed in 
4 volumes.) Crown Svo. cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, 
PART XXXII. 


KNICKERBOCKER'S NEW YORK. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrations by Smythe. Royal 8yo. 
120 pages, Wrap, ls 








per, 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
MISCELLANEOUS VOLUME, containing 
Sterne’s TRISTRAM SHANDY, Goldsmith’s CITIZEN of the 
WORLD, the LIFE of PETER WILKINS, Knickerbocker’s 
NEW YORK. Illustrations by Gilbert, Duncan, and Fitzcooke. 
530 pp. Cloth, gilt, 63. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE RAIL. 


The LOG of the WATER-LILY (THAMES 
GIG) during Two Cruises on the Danube, Rhine, Neckar, Maine, 
and Moselle, in the Summers of 1851-2. By BR. B. MANSFIELD, 
B.A. In ornamental wrapper, price 18, 


ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
A new and greatly-improved ELEMENTARY 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Uniform with 
the‘ Illustrated London Spelling and Reading Books,’ &c. Strongly 
bound in cloth, price 1s. em 
Also in tion, and will be shortly published, works on 
The MICROSCOPE, GEOLOGY, and AL- 
GEBRA, 


Published at the Office of the ‘National Illustrated Library,’ 
Milford House, Strand; also by W. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


a 


I. 


The Rey. Mr. RIDDLE'S HISTORY of 
the PAPACY, from the Earliest Period to the Reforma- 
tion. 2 vols. Byo. [Neat week. 


Il. 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of 
ILLUSTRIOUS EUROPEAN CHARACTERS. 2 vols, 
8vo. (Next week. 


Ill, 


NARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGNS of 
the BRITISH ARMY from 1799—1810. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., formerly Quar- 
ter-Master General of the Army in the Mediterranean. 
8yo. (Next week. 


Iv. 


. rv 
CHARLES the SECOND in the CHAN- 
NEL ISLANDS. A Contribution to the History of the 
Earlier Years of his Exile. Derived chiefly from Ori- 
ginal Documents, English and French. By 8. ELLIOTT 
HOSKINS, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
[ Neat week. 


v. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; 
comprising an Account of their Present State, derived 
from Observations made during a THREE YEARS’ 
CRUISE in H.M.S. FantOme; with Sketches of the 
Origin and Progress of those Dependencies. By R. E. 
MALONE, Paymaster, R.N. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

(Next week. 


VI. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA ; comprising 
the Voyages of John Tradescant the Elder, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, Richard Chancellor, Nelson, &c. to THE 
WHITE SEA, with the View of reaching India and 
China by a North-East Passage. By DR. HAMEL. 8vo. 

(Next week. 


Vil. 


The SECOND EDITION of the RISE 


and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By PROF. CREASY, Author of ‘ The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
[Published this day. 
VIII, 

A CHEAP RE-ISSUE of MAJOR 
STRICKLAND’S ‘TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN 
CANADA WEST.’ Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Author of ‘The Queens of England.’ Thick post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. (Published this day. 


pesnecnen nes nestor 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 


W.WILKIE COLLINS NEW NOVEL, 
‘HIDE AND SEEK.’ 3 vols. 
(On Thursday next. 
Il. 


ANGELO: a Mopern Srory. 2 vols. 


‘Has strong indications of talent. Thisis an exciting 
story of the Radcliffe school: the suspense is maintained to 
the end of the book.” —Atheneaum. 


IIL. 
MRS. MOODIES NEW NOVEL, 
‘FLORA LINDSAY.’ 3 vols. 


“Much as we have admired former works from the 
talented pen of Mrs. Moodie, she has certainly surpassed 
herself in this new production of her fertile imagination.” 

John Bull. 


Iv. 
THE CARDINAL. By the Avrnor or 
‘The Duchess.’ 3 vols. 


“It is high praise, yet not higher than the occasion war- 
rants, to say of this novel that it reminds one of Sir Walter 
Scott. It is a first-class book.” —Morning Post. 





RicHarD BentTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND 
IMPORTATIONS, 


BY TRUBNER & CO. 


AMERICAN LITERARY AGENTS, 
12, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
—e 


AMERICAN JOURNAL of DENTAL 
SCIENCE. Edited b CHAPIN, A. HARRIS, MD. D.D.S. 
ALFRED A. BLANDY, D-D.S., and A! SNOWDEN 
PIGGOT, Mw D. VolLIV: New action Now 3, 8vo. Sout es 


AMERICAN JOURNAL of SCIENCE and 
ARTS. _Condu Professors B. SILLIMAN, B. STLLI- 
MAN, Jun.. and tt ins D. — &c. &c. Second Series, 
No. 51, MAY, 1854, 8vo. sewed, 5a. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL mage for 
1854. Compiled from authentic sources, RICHARD 
SWAINSON FISHER, M.D. and CHARLES COLBY, A.M. 
540 pp. 8vo. half bound, 72. 


ANSPACH.—The SEPULCHRES of OUR 
DEPARTED. By the Rev. F. R. ANSPACH, A.M., Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 460 pp. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


BARNARD. — NATIONAL EDUCATION in 
EUROPE; being an Account of the Organization, Adminis- 
tration, Instruction, and Statistics of S a3 Schools of differ- 
ent Grades in the principal States. By HENRY BARNARD, 
LL.D. a of Common Behnols in Connecticut. 
890 pp. 8vo. cloth, 1 


CALHOUN.—SPEECHES of JOHN C. CAL- 

HOUN, delivered in the House of Representatives, and in the 
Senate of th ited States. Edited by RICHARD K. 
CRALLE. Being Vol. [V. of Calhoun’s Works. 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


CASSIN.—ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIRDS 
of CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, OREGON, BRITISH and 
RUSSIAN AMERICA. Forming a Supplement to Audubon’s 
* Birds of America.’ Part IV. royal 8vo. coloured Plates, 5s. 


CHURCH REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
REGISTER. Vol. VIL No. 1 (Whole Number 25), APRIL, 
1854, 8vo. sewed, 28. 6d. 


DE BOW.—ENCYCLOPEDIA of the TRADE 
and COMMERCE of the UNITED STATES, more particu- 
larly of the Southern and entere States ; 
the Commerce, Agric’ 
ments, Slave and Free Labour's Btuvery Institutions, Products, 
&c. of the South. By J. D. B. DE Professor of Political 
Economy, &c. in the University of Louisiana. Secon: Edition, 
in One stout Volume, and a volume of supplementary matter, 
forming together 2 wots. E 8yvo. cloth, 3. 


DE BOW’S REVIEW. A Monthly ly Journal of 
Comnmerse, Agricaltare, Manufactures, Internal Improve- 
nots, © Seales &c. &. Vol. XV. Ne No5, MAY, 1854. 8yo, 


GLIDDON’S TYPES of MANKIND; or, 
] aay 4 Researches based upon the Ancient Monuments, 
Paintin: Nee aie fag A Crania of Races, and upon their 
Retuesl rapbi Philological and Biblical His' ¥ 
Cc. a labama; and Hohn ik 
Li IDDON, formerly U.S. Consul at Cairo. 4to. Plates, 328. 
*y% A detailed Illustrated Prospectus may be had on application. 


GRIFFIN.—JUNIUS DISCOVERED. By 
FREDERICK GRIFFIN. 312 pp. post 8vo. cloth, 68. 


HEAP.—CENTRAL ROUTE to the PACIFIC, 
from the VALLEY of the ye wae to CALIFORNIA: 
Journal of the Expedition of E. F. Beale, many mg od = 
Indian Affairs in California, — Gwinn Harris Heap, fr: 
Missouri to California, in 185 GWINN HARRIS 
HEAP. With 13 Plates. Royal’ 80. cloth, 136 pp. 10s. 


KEYSER.—The RELIGION of the NORTH- 
MEN. By RUDOLPH ETEEE Professor of History in the 
University of Norway. Translated lated by BARC ARCLAY PENNOCK. 
12mo. 346 pp. cloth, 8s. 


KURTEN.—The ART of MANUFACTURING 
SOAP, including the most recent Discoveries ; embracin; ng th 
best Methods for Making all finds of Hard, ‘Soft, and T Toilet 
Soaps ; also, Olive Oil Soap, — others necessary in the Fabri- 
cation of Cloths ; with Receipts for Makin Le ge ow and 
Camphine Oil Candles. By PHILIP KURTEN, Practical 
Soap and Candle Maker at Cologne on the Rhine. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 240 pp. 68. 


MORGAN.—LEAGUE of the HO-DE-NO-SAU- 
NEE, or IROQUOIS. By LEWIS H. MORGAN. 8vo. cloth, 


10s, 6d, 


NEW YORK QUARTERLY. Devoted to 
Science, Philoso; -- Literature. Vol. III. No.1, APRIL, 
1854. 8vo. sew 


OVERMAN.—A TREATISE on METAL- 
LURGY ; comprising Mining. and General and yo 
ike anf Andhr Spereirens 3 with . Darieten of Cha 
Coke an i Furnaces, nenines, Hot Blas 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY. Fan 1854. 
REVIEWS 





Lectures. on Architecture and Painting, delivered 
at Edinburgh in November, 1853. By John 
Ruskin. ith Illustrations drawn by the 
Author. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Mr. Ruskin has outdone himself in these Lec- 

tures. Cleverness and absurdity—deep insight 

in one direction, stone blindness in every a 

—vigour and weakness—power of explanation 

and unfairness of statement—are found on every 

e, from frontispiece to finis. The absence 
of logic has seldom been so conspicuously 
raded. Take the frontispiece as an instance. 

omer ol of two heads—a lion’s head and a 

tiger's head. The lion’s head is copied from a 

Greek marble; the tiger’s head is from a live 

cimen in a Scotch zoological collection. So 
far there is no harm. But why are these heads 
placed in this conspicuous contrast? To prove 
that the Greeks did not copy from nature. See 
the absurdity here involved. A Greek lion is 
not like a Scotch tiger:—hence, Greek art is 
not natural ! 

Of the four lectures here published, two are 
devoted to the subject of Architecture, one to 
Turnerism, and another to Pre-Raphaelitism. 
Long known as an eloquent denouncer of the 
system of modern architecture, and boldly 
asserting that no man worthy the name of archi- 
tect is at present living in Great Britain, Mr. 
Ruskin. has at last come forward with some 
tangible system of reform for the evils he 
laments, and, after so long a period devoted to 
a demolition of existing theories, he now pre- 
sents us with his own. We think no better 
proof can be presented of the scantiness of 

ractical working suggestions contained hitherto 
in his fervid and illogical writings, than the fact 
that in a note written in rather a sore spirit to 
one of his sent lectures, he attributes to 
himself only two architectural suggestions—the 
discovery of the meaning and constructive value 
of the Gothic cusp, and the successful applica- 
tion of his own principle to a church in Carlow. 

There has rarely been anything so sagacious 
as the way in which Mr. Ruskin wins the con- 
fidence of his Scotch audience. You would 
hardly know him again. He has taken off his 
cloth of gold, doffed his singing robes, and, with 
his plain plaid and homely shrewdness, not 
unmixed with economical suggestions, he might 
pass for a Lowland grazier of education and 
refinement. He begins by praising Edinburgh, 
its fantastic mountains and its glittering Firth, 
—the historical. houses of the Canongate, and 
the broad battlements of the Castle,—the simple 
manly buildings of the New Town, the general 
breadth and brightness of its effect. He is 
pleased with everything: the sea-waves and 
the dark basalt; the lustre of the Firth of Forth 
catching the eye through the openings of George 
Street, with here and there the dark outline of 
the Castle Rock, and beyond Ben Ledi and 
Ben More, and the haughty peaks of the High- 
lands. Even when he blames he does so with 
unusual gentleness. Though he condemns 
the 678 windows exactly alike down one side 
of Queen Street, he allows that their form, 
although monotonous, is manly and vigorous, 
and has a certain dignity in its utter refusal 
of ornament; and while he claims for certain 
types in nature an internal beauty not impaired 
by any change of national taste or affected by 
the imperfect judgment of the spectator, and 
rooting up, in fact, in his own city, Dugald 
Stewart's law of association of ideas, he appeals 
to the increased comfort of the improvements he 
Suggests. He contends that the Gothic porch is 
a good shelter, the bow-window pleasurable and 


: 





delightful. He pleads to the national spirit of 
economy by declaring that all the money they 
spend on Greek decoration is thrown away, for 
it is placed out of sight at the top of a house, 
and not at the bottom or round the doorway, 
as in Gothic buildings. Having thus gratified 
their national pride and their national economy, 
he takes them on religious grounds — being 
convinced that he should treat a Scottish audi- 
ence with indignity if he did not appeal to 
something higher than their common sense. He 
contends that in purchasing you are bound to 
consider the effect of the manufacture on the 
mind of the workman, and to avoid it if per- 
nicious. He shows that money spent on domes- 
tic street architecture is well spent, because it 
is seen by more persons than a picture, and 
gives greater pleasure to a greater number; that 
it is constantly accumulating; and that the 
effect of one well-built Gothic house is height- 
ened by another. He then shows that the ex- 
pense would be no greater for good Gothic than 
for bad Greek; and concludes by an elegant 
compliment to the descendants of the Reformers, 
refusing any appeal to architects, whose jurisdic- 
tion he denies and whose decision he refuses, 
“It is not by a Scottish audience,” he said, 
“not by the y odie oom of the Reformer and 
the Covenanter, that I expected to be met with 
a refusal to believe that the world might pos- 
sibly have been wrong for three hundred years 
in their way of carving stones and setting up 
pillars, when they know that they were wrong 
for 1,200 years in their marking how the roads 
divided that led to Hell and Heaven.” 

It has often been noticed with what facility 
Mr. Ruskin can state an adversary’s case ap- 

arently fairly, and yet cover it with ridicule,— 

ow, with his power of word-painting, he can 
erect the thesis apparently whole and logical, 
yet with some clamp or bolt omitted that in- 
geniously allows:it to fall inte a heap of shape- 
less ruins at the first discharge of his great guns; 
but we never before knew an audience so subtly 
led, so ingeniously stroked down, so soothed and 
flattered, whose every prejudice and virtue was 
so admirably propitiated. 

Having, then, now distinctly before us the 
propositions by which Mr. Ruskin not only | 
means to reform our domestic architecture, but | 
even our age—by which “ temptations are to be 
removed from the dishonest, trouble and bit- 
terness from the poor,””—by which all men 
are to receive “joy, comfort, and instruction,” 
—and by which a sublimity is to be produced 
of which we can at present form no conception, 
capable “ of exciting almost the deepest emo- 
tions that Art can ever strike from the bosoms 
of men,”—we have better means than ever of 
judging of the hollowness of this new Art- 
gospel. 

It had long been the rumour that Mr. 
Ruskin, in the solitude of his study, aided by 
his knowledge of Gothic principles, knowing 
enough of Greek art to shun its enormities, and 
deeply versed in the minutest details of the 
wonders of Southern genius, had at last devised 
a new order of architecture—not Greek, because 
he looks upon that as unfit for use, but pro- 
bably some extension of the Gothic principle, 
modified by the wants of the age, dignified by 
an ingenious employment of the productions of 
English nature, heightened by poetical feeling 
and chastened by the severest necessities of use. 

We are grievously disappointed. Mr. Ruskin, 
it appears, has no remedy for the evils he 
condemns so loudly, and proyides no substitute 
for the architects whom he treats as lumber. 
Considering the Gothic as the finality of Art, he 





advises us simply to return to it,—not by pulling 
down every Grecian house and erecting a Gothic 


one with its ruins, but by introducing the 
Gothic whenever repairs are needed.— 

“ You must expect at first that there will be dif- 
ficulties and inconsistencies in carrying out the new 
style ; but they will soon be conquered if you at- 
tempt not too much at once. Do not be afraid of 
incongruities—do not think of unities of effect. In- 
troduce your Gothic line by line and stone by stone; 
never mind mixing it with your present architecture; 
your existing houses will be none the worse for 
having little bits of better work fitted to them; build 
a porch, or point a window, if you can do nothing, 
else; and remember that it is the glory of Gothic 
architecture that it can do anything. Whatever you 
really and seriously want, Gothic will do for you; 
but it must be an earnest want. It is its pride to 
accommodate itself to your needs; and the one 
general law under which it acts is simply this—find 
out what will make you comfortable, build that in 
the strongest and boldest way, and then set your 
fancy free in the decoration of it. Don't do any- 
thing to imitate this cathedral or that, however 
beautiful. Do what is convenient ; and if the form 
be a new one, so much the better; then set your 
mason’s wits to work, to find out some new way of 
treating it. Only be steadily determined that, even 
if you cannot get the best Gothic, at least you will 
have no Greek ; and in a few years’ time~in less 
time than you could learn a new science or a new 
language thoroughly—the whole art of your native 
country will be re-animated.” 

We cannot see that such a patchwork as this 
could ever grow into harmony, any more than 
we could _—— a chorus of cats—as was 
once ingeniously tried in Paris—to squall the 
Pastoral Symphony. If this be the “ solemn 
harmony of sculpture,” and the “ accumula- 
tion” of grandeur, we would have none of it. 
Mr. Ruskin would return to the pointed roof, the 
porch, and the low and the pointed window. To 
meet these novelties, or rather retrogressions, 
he has a very odd financial scheme. He would 
build with the silver spoons. He proposes that 
the interest of money now lying dormant in the 
form of plate and jewellery should be devoted to 
sustain the efforts of a new school of magnificent 
domestic architecture. He allows that in the case 
of high-wrought plate and finely-designed jew- 
ellery, this would be merely destroying one art 
to feed another, lopping the vine branches in 
fact to feed the vine roots; but then he insists 
that jewels and plate are generally matters of 
ostentation more than of intellectual pleasure ; 
they are a care to their possessors,—so are bank- 
notes; a temptation to the dishonest,—so are 
sovereigns; and a trouble and bitterness to the 
poor,—so are shillings if they have them not.— 

“ So that I cannot but think [he seriously says] 
that part of the wealth which now lies buried in 
these doubtful luxuries might most wisely and 
kindly be thrown into a form which would give per- 
petual pleasure, not to its possessor only, but to thou- 
sands besides, and neither tempt the unprincipled, 
nor inflame the envious, nor mortify the poor; 
while, supposing that your own dignity was dear to 
you, this, you may rely upon it, would be more 
impressed upon others by the nobleness of your 
house-walls than by the glistening of your side- 
boards.” 

Nothing like leather is an old principle :—but 
we scarcely expected to see it advanced by so 
devout a thinker as Mr. Ruskin. Why must 
we sacrifice Cellini to Palladio? Why may not 
the poetical spirit speak to mankind in all the 
languages of Art? Genius is not of a single 
type; and, with deference to the new preacher, 
we do not see why the works of a Palissy or a 
Vecte, being at the hand and under the eye all 
day, may not confer as much pleasure as a 
Gothic cross or a pointed window. Where, 
again, would Mr. Ruskin stop? If we are not 
to have workers in gold—why in ivory—why in 
marble? To be consistent, we must sell not 


| only our Cellinis, but our Buonarottis and our 
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Correggios,—our gold cups must be followed 
by our statuettes and pictures. Mr. Ruskin has 
two other suggestions, one of which, although 
a matter of Stall, rather than invoking prin- 
ciple, is worthy consideration, being as imprac- 
ticable in regard to expense as it would be to 
frame our windows with rubies or twine strings 
of pearls round our chimneys. He recommends 
in the first place the use of Scotch pebbles for 
ornamenting the flat surfaces of buildings; and 
secondly, he condemns engraving as a mechani- 
cal and monotonous employment, degrading to 
man; and exhorts all who patronize Art as a 
matter of duty and religious feeling, to prefer 
water colours, in executing which the artist 
enjoys the pure country and fresh air, learns 
something every moment, and works in ease 
and happiness. On this point also there will 
be many join issue. A cheap print of the Trans- 
figuration, even if produced with some pain and 
injury, does a wider good than any cheap water- 
colour painting could accomplish. To repro- 
duce a work of Raphael can scarcely be called 
degrading, though a man may prefer fresh air 
to the smell of nitric acid. Some men have a 
natural taste for engraving as others have for 
painting. Nor are the effects of engraving ob- 
tained without the exercise of mind; the notches 
and scratches on the copperplate stand for as 
much as the painter’s line or tinting, and if the 
engraver has .his dirty table and dirty room, 
evils we should imagine not indispensable, the 
Gothic stone-mason had the fine dust that cor- 
roded the lungs, and was as often a mere copier 
of a prescribed pattern as a thinker or a de- 
signer. Engravings are in general demand be- 
cause they reproduce the productions of the 
greatest minds. Water-colour painting, more- 
over, is still almost exclusively confined to land- 
scape, and can scarcely satisfy the mind craving 
for human action and human passion. 


Having thus briefly explained the long-anti- 
cipated reforms to which Mr. Ruskin has at last 
given birth in the seclusion of our northern 
capital, we will advert to a few points of detail, 
in which we think he has allowed his feeling to 
get the better of his judgment; and in which, 
while he is earnest and sincere, he is often one- 
sided and intolerant. In his first lecture he 
divides all orders of architecture into three 
divisions :—one of his favourite and rather arbi- 
trary “orm in handling a subject. He 
remarks, that the principal distinctions between 
existing modes of enthinestans depend upon 
their methods of roofing any space: — the 
Greeks adopting the Asiatic horizontal lintel,— 
the Romans and Byzantines the round arch,— 
the Gothic the pointed arch or gable. The 
lintel or earliest Druidical forms of roofing he 
condemns as costly, weak and barbarous. Of its 
grandeur or other merits he says nothing; and he 
attributes the greatest errors and follies of mo- 
dern architecture to the unsafe system of roofing 
a space in the Greek way,—not safely with a 
single stone, but miserably and feebly by bricks. 
To this system he attributes many dangers, past 
and tocome. The round arch, as seen particu- 
larly in the Roman aqueducts and amphitheatres, 
he allows to be stronger than the lintel (though 
in Egypt this seems almost ‘indestructible), 
and passes on to the pointed arch, which he 
thinks both safer and more beautiful than any 
other form of roofing, whether developed in the 
spire, the window, or the arch. He finds the 
pointed arch used by Nature as an eternal type 
of beauty in the forest leaves, and illustrates 
his theory by drawings of a wild ash spray,— 
forgetting that in every group of whinstone, 
every mountain cave, might also be traced the 
grandeur of the lintel. He asserts, pursuing 
the analogy of climate, that the whole genius 


of northern architecture requires the roof to be 


seen plainly. The roof shelters from rain and 
snow, gives the idea of home protection and 
bome comfort ;—but not a whit more we should 
feel inclined to say than the flat roof does to the 
Asiatic, who loves it for its broad terrace, 
where he sleeps and where he prays,—beneath 
which he shades himself from the sun, and 
upon which he looks towards Mecca in the cool 
twilight, or watches Mazzaroth or Arcturus rise 
over the ocean of sand. Toa large mind all 
forms of Art have a meaning and a beauty. 
There is no necessity to pit the Gothic against 
all else. Each style of architecture arose from 
the desire to engraft beauty on necessity, and 
its existence is a proof of its use. 

Although Mr. Ruskin would rest satisfied 
with the Gothic, and relinquish all further as- 
piration, we find him perpetually speaking of 
unchanging ornamentation as the sign of a de- 
praved school—‘ monotony being always death- 
ful.” To any change of material he even in- 
directly replies by the same feeling of finality, 
although the Gothic itself was an art perpe- 
tually progressing till the very time of its de- 
struction. Upon the use of glass and iron he is 
at once mysterious and doubtful; he even seems 
to consider their use unscriptural. He finds, he 
says, iron architecture mentioned in Jeremiah, 
but does not find it alluded_to as likely to be- 
come familiar to the human mind; while stone 
furnishes a subject of frequent illustration. He 
asserts this singular opinion, which we should 
rather have expected from a denouncer of the 
sinfulness of Christmas puddings or the un- 
loveliness of love-locks, than from so bold and 
unhesitating a thinker. He says:— 

“The force of the image of the Corner Stone, as 
used throughout Scripture, would completely be lost, 
if the Christian and civilised world were ever exten- 
sively to employ any other material than earth and 
rock in their domestic buildings: I firmly believe 
that they never will; but that as the laws of beauty 
are more perfectly established, we shall be content 
still to build as our forefathers built, and still to re- 
ceive the same great lessons which such building is 
calculated to convey.” 

We cannot believe that a great architect 
would shrink from a new material, which he 
knows not how to handle, under the mere pre- 
text of a religious scruple: in such a way may 
the weavers of the hermit cells of wattles have 
shuddered at timber, and the timber-users have 
denounced stone as dangerous and impious. 
Mr. Ruskin’s use of Scripture is, in itself, open 
to some objections; for he uses it alternately 
or and typically, and that in a manner 
somewhat arbitrary. In the passage we have 
just quoted he considers the beautiful emblem 
of the corner-stone as requiring perpetual visible 
representation, and in England particularly; 
whereas, in illustrating the joy and comfort of 
beautiful architecture from another text, “ Be- 
hold I will lay thy stones with fair colours and 
thy foundations with sapphires,” &c., he refers 
to it in a literal sense, as if coloured windows 
were in themselves spiritual blessings. 

The conclusion which he draws from the re- 
view of modern architecture is, that a great ar- 
chitect must be, also, a painter and a sculptor; 
and that, hence, it follows that in modern days 
we have no architects ;—to prove which he ad- 
duces three men, Phidias, Giotto, and Michael 
Angelo, all of whom were only architects by 
exception, and whose greatest triumphs are in 
other arts. 

Of course, Mr. Ruskin could not conclude a 
book without a fling at the Renaissance; whose 
pride of science, of state, and of system he has so 
often denounced as Pagan, earthly, sensual, de- 
vilish, foolish, and hypocritical. Sede looked 
up more rhetorical Billingsgate, he now with 
regained breath terms it dull, luxurious, and 





heathenish ; training up, not living, progressive, 





and happy human beings, but ‘mere machines, 
with their valves smoothed by heart’s blood in- 
stead of oil; the most pitiable form of slave,” 
He calls it “ the accursed gathering up of the 
marble garments of the ancient idols,” gathered 
by the Papal Church in the very scarlet fruitage 
of her sins. It appears to have destroyed 
Christianity, and brought about the French 
Revolution, uprooted the love of Nature, and 
frozen into men from their youth base luxuries 
and cruel formalities. As to the vaunted work- 
man of the Middle Ages, we have no great 
belief in him. We dare say he revelled with the 
Jacquerie and drank with Cade at London 
Stone. He was a blind serf—bigotted, cruel, 
and superstitious ;—he shared all the vices of its 
age and a few of its few virtues. Remember 
the obscenities of monastic carving and the 
lewd tales of Chaucer and Boccaccio, and judge 
of the refinement and thoughtfulness of these 
much-lauded Dreamland men. 


We think Mr. Ruskin’s radical fault is an 
overrated conception of the influence that Art 
has at the present day on the public mind. He 
judges other minds by his own power of appre- 
ciation :—would that the multitude could be 
elevated by the simple building of a dozen 
pointed windows! hat interest does West- 
minster Abbey excite?—how many among an 
Easter crowd stop five minutes in the Museum 
to admire the works of Phidias? 





The Iron Cousin; or, Mutual Influence. By 
Mary Cowden Clarke. 2 vols. Routledge 
& Co. 

Tuts is a simple story. Rather too long for the 

amount of plot and incident, painted in minia- 

ture touch, very carefully and elaborately made 
out ;—it lacks only the element of reality to be 

charming. The c rs are all made after a 

receipt, and have a messed cooked flavour, quite 

different from genuine home-baked human na- 
ture. The whole story is laid in the country; 
and there is a fine old family mansion, Heath- 
cote Hall, very nicely done, but it has the 
appearance of being a scene by Stanfield or 
Grieve, such as everybody has seen and ad- 
mired in the theatre: there is no out-of-door 
fresh air about it. There is the Squire, an ex- 
cellent man, in his scarlet coat and white cord 
breeches, dressed for hunting,—Ben Dimble the 
groom,—old Matty the nurse:—all extremely 
well described, and made to talk excellently 
well, but with precisely the same hold upon 
reality, and their talk as much like genuine life 
and conversation, as is provided for in a well 
got-up play when the scene lies at a country 
mansion. The result is cloying and fatiguing. 
It is-like inhaling esprit de mille fleurs instead 
of the wholesome fragrance of the hay-field or 
garden upon a summer morning. The story 
might have been shortened with great advan- 
tage, though a certain interest is created in the 
fortune of the heroine, and so far sustained, that 
the reader is tempted to skip.a great deal of 
the second volume in order to ascertain what 

becomes of her in the end. Kate Ireton is a 

wayward, spoiled child, who is allowed to grow 

up in untrained wilfulness:—she is not even 
tormented by being taught reading and writing. 

She is full of all kinds of noble qualities, sadly 

impeded by the over-growth of an imperious, 

stubborn temper. There is a certain cousin, 

Fermor Worthington, who has been brought up 

with the strictest notions of duty and self-disci- 

pline. Indeed, we never met with such an 
excellent young man since the days of Edgar 

Mandeville, in Miss Burney’s ‘ Camilla. But 

Fermor Worthington is a far pleasanter person. 

He is kind-hearted and good-natured, and does 

not presume upon his position as the best man 
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in the book. He evidently only yields to his 
destiny, which has decreed that he must set an 
example to everybody. He obtains a gradual 
influence over Kate, and falls in love with her, 
considerably against his better judgment,—with 
which, however, he compromises, by resolutely 
abstaining from all attempts to win her affection 
in return. Kate falls equally in love with him, 
and carefully conceals it under a sharp speech 
and ungracious manner; but always iileies 
his wise counsel in secret, even to the extent of 
having a governess, and becoming a well-in- 
formed young woman. But he is unaccount- 
ably blind to the signs of his own ascendancy— 
grows jealous of a certain Cecil Lascelles, who 
comes upon the scene for no other reason appa- 
rently, as they had to go to Italy to find him. 
In a fit of jealousy and anger at some freak of 
perverseness on the part of Kate,—the secret 
of which he ought to have read very differently, 
—Fermor Worthington goes off on his travels 
precisely at the moment when there was most 
need for him to remain. But in books the best 
friends and the best heroes are never at hand 
when they might be looked for in the course of 
nature, but only chance to fall from the clouds 
in some supernaturally critical juncture, when 
they were never calculated upon. Kate falls 
into adversity; and all the faults that had dis- 
guised and dimmed her good qualities disappear ; 
and she shines out in such perfection, that when 
Fermor Worthington comes back, he is almost 
frightened at it, and thinks her grown so much 
too good for him that he heartily repents he 
did not try to win her when she was less of an 
angel, ey as he will perversely believe 
that it is her love for Cecil Lascelles which has 
wrought the transformation. However, after a 
tedious delay, he opens his eyes to the pleasing 
fact that had so long been staring him in the 
face, and he and Kate add one more to the 

matriages that always contrive to grow 
in the latter pages of novels. 





Incidents of Travelin Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan. By the late J. L. Stephens. 
Revised by F. Catherwood. Hall & Co. 


ELEVEN years ago [ Athen. No. 804] we intro- 
duced this work to English readers. Since 
then the intrepid traveller has been gathered 
to his fathers; and Mr. Catherwood’s task 
has been to revise, and in some places to 
abridge, the journals of his fellow-traveller, 
besides adding some illustrations. From 1834, 
when the failure of his health forced him 
to quit the legal profession, Mr. Stephens 
continued to wander through the Old and 
New Worlds until 1852, when long exposure to 
the climate of Panama, accompanied by exces- 
sive fatigue, brought on a fatal illness. The 
principal object of research pursued by him 
in America was the vast system of ruins 
and memorials attesting the former existence 
of a rich, proud, artistic people on that con- 
tinent. He was successful; and he will not 
be forgotten while any value is set on the exer- 
tions of a genuine antiquary,—who, without an 
hypothesis to support, sought for the sake of 
history, through forests and swamps, in solitudes 
and savage deserts, the relics of a departed 
civilization. Now that the results of Mr. Ste- 
phens’s important researches are finally given 
to the public, it is as well to mark the lines of 
discovery traced by Mr. Stephens, and to show 
at what general conclusions he has arrived. 
These remains—less superb, yet more mar- 
vellous, than those of Assyria—form altogether 
a modern topic. It is true that a collection of 
treatises larger than the library of Don Quixote 
been compiled, to discuss the original 
peopling of America, the pre-Columbian dis- 





coveries, the Canaanite, Pheenician, and Scythian 
immigrations; and the possible arrival of an 
antediluvian race. But until lately, the archi- 
tectural antiquities of the Western world cont- 
osed no part of the basis of such inquiries. 
bertson, for instance, affirms in his confident 
en that the ancient inhabitants were utterly 
rude, illiterate, and incapable of constructing 
any buildings better than huts, or raising any 
monuments nobler than mounds of earth. Since 
the Doctor wrote, a rich field of investigation 
has been opened. The works of an old race 
have been discovered:—not so massive as the 
Egyptian,—not so delicate as the Greek, but, 
nevertheless, works of beauty and power, with 
a history, still illegible, written on them,—for 
no decipherer of their hieroglyphics has been 
found so learned as Champollion or so bold as 
Lepsius. The tumuli and fortifications in the 
valleys of the Mississippi and the Ohio,—the 
mummies in the caverns of Kentucky,—the in- 
scriptions at Dighton,—the ruined structures in 
Arkansas and Wisconsin,—the fragments in 
Texas, and the wonderful and various groups of 
monuments in Central America and Mexico;— 
mountains hewn into ranges of terraces,— 
yramids surmounted by temples,—gigantic 
idols and altars covered with elaborate sculpture, 
—with elegant utensils for domestic and religious 
use—have revealed the existence, at a distant 
period, of a nation not polished or learned, 
yet ennobled by grandeur of idea and high 
artistic acquirement. Humboldt described a 
portion of these remains; but the greater part 
eluded his examination. Capt. Dupaix’s work, 
published in 1834, first attracted European 
attention to the subject. Del Rio and Felix 
Cabrera had indeed preceded him, but the 
announcement of their discoveries had excited 
little or no curiosity. Lord Kingsborough after- 
wards published: an ambitious book at 80/. per 
egitim the matter was not original, and the 
book was, to the general public, as inaccessible 
as Central America itself. 

The travels and researches of Stephens and 
Catherwood, who opened the way to many fol- 
lowers, have certainly added much information 
on this subject. Neither they nor any others, 
however, have instructed us in the mystery of 
those American ruins. They are still the dumb 
sepulchres of the antique civilization which 
reared them. Petra and Pestum are at last 
intelligible, but Uxmal and Palenque are still 
free quarters for antiquarian dogmatism and 
poetical conjecture. Dupaix believed them to 
be antediluvian, because he found some colossal 
images buried in the earth! This earth he cleared 
away, and in less than thirty years these me- 
morials of Noah’s ancestors were buried to a 
greater depth than before. Again, they have 
been ascribed to a Cyclopean, to a Greck, toa 
Roman origin;—but these suppositions have 
given way because nothing of an European type 
is discoverable in the conceptions or workman- 
ship of the artists of ancient America. To 
connect them with colonists from China and 
Japan is more safe, because these countries are 
scarcely known; but is it logical to find ana- 
logies between what is known in one part of the 
world and what is unknown in another? To 
the Hindi monuments they have certainly little 
likeness, because they have no excavations, or 
enlargements of natural caverns, and the style 
and subjects of sculpture belong to quite another 
order. The pyramidal form has suggested an 
Egyptian derivation; but in America the pyra- 
mids are mere solid masses of earth or masonry. 
They never stand alone—they are often natural 
eminences faced with stone—and each one 
bears a temple on its summit. The vast quarried 
masses use 
found in America, the only specimens being the 


in Egyptian architecture are never, 





idols and altars, which are almost all monolithic. 
Some vague resemblance may be traced in the 
bas-reliefs, but the hieroglyphics are radically 
dissimilar. 

Mr. Stephens, indeed, was unwilling to search 
for the origin of these works in any period so 
remote. He urges several circumstances against 
the theory of their immemorial age. Wooden 
beams, for example, are found serving as lintels, 
and perfectly undecayed. Wood, it is true, has 
been found in Egypt solid and sound after 
3,000 years; but it was never exposed to the 
air, or employed in building, except in clamps, 
connecting two stones. The climate in Ame- 
rica, damp and destructive to timber, encou- 
raging rank vegetation and the rapid growth of 
trees, which in many places have burst through 
the masonry, render it improbable that the 
wooden lintels could last so long. Mr. Stephens, 
in fact, points out the monuments as the work 
of the people whom the Spaniards found, or of 
their not very remote progenitors. Many ac- 
counts describe them as then being erect and 
entire; and it is thought that the barbarous 
havoc of the conquerors, in their search for 
treasure, produced their overthrow. The dis- 
covery of one or two images of pure- gold in- 
cited them to this devastation. One striking 
contrast between the American and the Egyp- 
tian ruins has been sternly insisted on; but 
it was a contrast inevitable from the nature of 
the two countries, and supplies no argument to 
either side of the discussion. On the banks of 
the Nile the bright ruins stand, near no shadows 
but their own, glowing in every tint of the sky, 
visible afar, reared like visions on the “‘ lone and 
level waste.”” In Mexico, Chiapas and Yuca- 
tan they are buried in forests; their walls are 
saddened by stains of damp, vegetation chokes 
their passages, and the wayfarer may stand 
100 feet from the ruins of a great city without 
perceiving where one stone stands upon another. 
A screen, eritangled and fantastic, droops along 
the colonnade of trees; leaves and brilliant 
flowers, with birds as bright, clinging and flut- 
tering among them, are trained into an imper- 
vious network, so that the traveller, if the way 
is known to him, must break through these luxu- 
riant defences before he can see the tall solemn 
idols, the quaintly-wrought altars, the walls 
high but broken, the confusion of beauty and 
ruin that lies within the echo of his voice. 

The figures of animals—monkeys, crocodiles, 
elephants and birds—are frequently distinguish- 
able in the American sculptures, besides those of 
men and women, apparently of different ranks, 
and exhibiting a great variety of costumes. 
Death’s heads are common, with crowds of em- 
blematical forms; but these are seldom gro- 
tesque, and never abominable, as in New Zea- 
land and India, nor is the subject often of a 
martial kind. Religion and loyalty appear to 
be the sentimenis displayed. The carving is 
usually fine, both in the masonry and sculpture, 
and looks as if iron instruments had been em- 
ployed, though none have been found. Arrow- 
headed chisels of very hard greenstone were 
the only implements discovered by Mr. Ste- 
phens, The altars and idols are nearly all ona 
gigantic scale, most intricately wrought in bas- 
reliefs of endless variety, but seldom with an 
attempt to represent the whole human figure. 
That great riches must have been possessed by 
the founders of these structures, and that great 
numbers of labourers were employed in their erec- 
tion, are shown by their extent; one collection of 
ruins, combining to complete a single plan, being 
spread over an area nearly equal to that of the 
great Pyramid of Ghizeh. ‘The form of the arch 
is never found, corridors as well as chambers 
being roofed with overlapping stones, smoothed 
to a surface with cement as hard and durable 
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as the Roman. The same material was also 
used for floors. Very fine stucco, laid some- 
what thickly on the walls, is painted in colours 
so good as to remain vivid after centuries of ex- 

ure in a moist climate. Red earthenware of 

ked clay, highly polished, and terra-cottas of 
graceful and classical outline—among which 
the favourite tripod form often occurs,—were 
discovered containing human bones, perhaps 
the relics of sacrifices. An immense command 
of mechanical power must also have been pos- 
sessed by the builders, since the quarries which 
supplied stone for these erections were often at 
a considerable distance, and enormous mono- 
liths were raised to the tops of lofty hills. 

It would not be more interesting to discover 
in what way the nation that has left these monu- 
ments was cultivated to the use of such arts, 
than to ascertain how it was that their works 
were suddenly checked, their civilization para- 
lyzed. Evidently they were stopped in full 
career; for the chiselled blocks are lying at the 
bottom or on the edges of quarries, or half-way 
to their destination; some of the sculptures 
are unfinished, and there are many other signs 
that the race was labouring when its hour of 
ruin arrived. 

We have given, in outline, the results of Mr. 
Stephens’s explorations. The work through which 
these details are dispersed is not, however, solely 
of an antiquarian character, but, as many readers 
in England are already aware, full of lively 
sketches and adventures. ‘The new edition is 
bulky and ungraceful; but elegance of form 
was sacrificed for the sake of the illustrations, 


which are unusually elaborate and of remark- | After whose works I've copied many heads, 


able interest. 





Correggio: a Tragedy. By Adam Oehlenschli- 
ger. Translated, with Notes, by Theodore 
Martin. Parker & Son. 

Many poetical minds and delicate artists have 

been in turn, for a time, enamoured of this 

tragedy. Therefore, when we consider what 
works have been translated into English, with 
or without view of their being presented on 
the English stage, we are not so much sur-_ 
prised that Mr. Theodore Martin has taken | 

‘Correggio’ in hand, as that the play has 

not been earlier rendered, by some lover of, 

German drama and art-literature. Nor does | 

the distant yearning for its performance, with 

which our translator concludes his preface, | 
seem to us so visionary as it may appear to 
those whose sympathies run in one channel, 
and whose experience overlooks facts and ex- 
ceptions. ‘Correggio’ is not further, in point | 
of subject, from the French drame,—which for 
the moment appears the one accepted type of the 
popular play in England,—than ‘Ion,’ or than | 
the translations of ‘Antigone,’ ‘King Rene’s_ 
Daughter,’ ‘ Ingomar ’—all of which have been | 
warmly welcomed in the theatres of London | 
and the provinces. In its execution, it is true, 
may be found drawbacks calculated to stand in | 
the way of public performance. Oehlenschliger 
is sweet, delicate, kindly ; but not vigorous— 
not deep—not quick. He seems, while writing 
this tragedy, to have dreamed about Art, rather 
than to have fathomed the nature of an artist 
in relation to his works and in relation to his 

private life. His characters are ticketed: Mi- 

chael Angelo, for instance, by an abrupt and 

harsh eccentricity, which in no respect fulfils 
our ideal of him, as a complete man. The hero, 

Allegri, shows himself as able to express all his 

simplicity and sweetness in his gentle speeches 

as in his pictures. The domestic tenderness of 
his affections is talked out to that excess, which, 
by the unprofessing English, might be thought 
to savour of affectation. The grandeur of his 
imaginings,—as shown in the Parma frescoes, 








and indicated in the ‘ Studies of Heads,’ in Pall 
Mall,—seems to have been above the reach of 
the Danish poet; who has, also, thrown a veil 
of decorum, as thick as if modern ecclesiastical 
hands had woven it, over those displays of power 
in voluptuous beauty, by which Allegri must 
be remembered, and classed, no less than by his 
grace, tenderness, and colossal sublimity.—In 
brief, it is not the nature of the subject which 
stands betwixt it and ourselves, so much as 
want of variety and want of power on the part 
of the poet,—and want of dramatic tact in the 
conduct of a dramatic work. This, we fancy, 
might be proved from every scene—notably so, 
from the visit of the painters to the poor artist, 
—during which Buonarotti and Giulio Romano 
argue, diseuss, and talk “lengths” of Vasari, 
rather than exchange such raptures, remarks, 
replies, as “ angry mortal folk” use, and such as 
Shakspeare could transmute into bright, burn- 
ing poetry. Nor more dramatic is such a mono- 
logue as the following, where a lady, beloved 
by Allegri’s patron, soliloquizes over the painter, 
whom she finds asleep and wearied.— 

Celestina (alone). Once more Iam amidst my darling pic- 

tures! 

Treasures of art, and shall I leave you, thus? 
Must all your beauties here be left to fade, 
In dust, unloved, among barbarians, 
With none of nobler soul to feel your worth ? 
It shall not be! Oh, let me, sweet Cecilia, 
Lay down my laurel-garland at thy feet. 
| What have we here? A picture? A new picture, 
| Its face turn’d to the wall. Is’t possible? 
| Ottavio purchase pictures? Well, ’tis sure 

To bea gem! (turns the picture round.) 

How! Doldream? No, no! 

| This picture’s by Antonio Allegri, 
| The great, and, until now, unnoticed painter, 





f whom we heard so much from Buonarotti 
And Julio Romano, when they met us 
Upon the road this morning. Angelo 
Made him a present of his ring at parting, 
And will make interest for him with the duke. 
(Looks at the picture.) 
How exquisite is this, how full of life! 
The mother of our Lord! Oh, what a face, 
All reverence, meekness, and sweet holy calm! 
The Saviour beams in gentle majesty, 
Giovanni—oh, upon my breast I long 
To take the boy, and kiss him o’er and o’er! 
Heavens! what a perfect darling is the child! 
Nature assuredly supplied the type ; 
Invention never fashion’d aught so fair. 
Oh, exquisite! What sentiment, what colour ! 
(After standing for a while wrapt in contempla- 
tion, she continues—) 
This picture I must crown. I now can see 
Why the bough droop’d and check’d me as I pass’d. 
It was a sweet presentiment of what 
Inow behold. Ah, if I could but crown 
The artist so, unseen, even by himself. 
Well, I will crown him in his picture here. 
(As she is about to place the wreath upon the pic- 
ture, she perceives Antonio asleep.) 
Jesu, Maria, shield me, who is here ! 
(Starts back, but immediately recovers hersel/.) 
He's fast asleep. Who can this person be? 
How has he come into the room ? 
(Approaches him cautiously.) 
He’s not 
A man of rank, nor even a citizen, 
Still less a serving-man. His dress is plain, 
Loosely put on, but very clean, though poor ; 
A handsome head, but pale! What noble features ! 
How high the forehead! Gracious powers, what’s this? 
s, he has Buonarotti’s signet ring 
on his finger! All good saints, it is, 
It is Antonio Allegri’s self! 
No doubt, he brought the picture here himself, 
And, wearied with the walk, hag fallen asleep. 

(She regards him with the greatest sympathy, and when she 
sees that he is fast asleep, drops on her knee before 
him, the better to examine his features.) 

Ah me, how sad, yet noble, is his look! 
He seems as he had borne no common share 
Of this world’s shocks, and yet he is not old. 
Ah no, thou gifted being! 
(Rises up, and says, in a low and timid voice,) 
Dare I crown him! 
Oh, no; great heavens! if he should chance to wake! 
If any one should come! No, I will hang 
The wreath here on the picture, so when he 
Awakes, he’ll see that he is prized! 
(Hangs the wreath upon the picture, and steps back.) 
So, so!— 
Yet, no, that will not do. It looks so cold, 
Cold, and unmeaning! There the living man 
Sits with bare head, while on the hard, dead wood 
A chaplet hangs. Courage! I must be bold. 
Oh, all good saints, be helpful to me now, 
And let me happily achieve my venture! 


Ye 
Up 


That is the spot ; there ’s where it should be! 
The chaplet now is in its proper place. 
It blends so finely with his dusky hair. 
How grandly arches his brow under it! 
Yes, that willdo! Thank heaven, he did not-stir, 
And now, farewell, ere long we'll meet again. 
He moves, breathes heavily.—Away, away! (Exit.) 
Not only have we extracted the above scene 
in illustration of what we conceive to be the 
beauty and the blemish of ‘ Correggio,’ bu 
further, with the purpose of enabling the reader 
to form some judgment of Mr. Martin's power 
as a translator. He has the gift of correctness 
in higher perfection than the grace of elegance, 
There was a music in the mind of his original 
author which he is unable to represent. A 
word, a cadence, an epithet, makes the difference 
betwixt the prosaic harshness of a daguerre- 
otype and the harmonious sweetness of a fine 
engraving. For these things’ there is no reason 
—no receipt to be given. The delicacy of taste 
which has led our author to render this dra- 
matic tale as a labour of love, by no means im- 
plies that subtlety of expressive power which 
brings up touch, tint, trait in ‘all their pristine 
freshness. This Coleridge commanded in his 
immortal rendering of Schiller’s play;—this 
Shelley put forth in his fragments after Goethe; 
—this (if our memory do not deceive us) Mrs. 
Hemans exhibited in her paraphrased extracts 
from the same great German master’s ‘Tasso.’ 
Our objection, after all, goes little further than 
a re-statement of the self-evident fact, that 
poetry is best translated by the best poet. If 
‘the faculty divine’ be weaker in Mr. Martin 
than could be wished, good-will and earnest- 
ness have not been wanting to him; and from 
these his version derives a value too uncommon 
in our days—when, if the first step be to read 
in a German book, the second is, too often, to 
put forth a translation of the same. 


So! 





Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprites. Including an 
Account of the Origin and Nature of Belief in 
the Supernatural. By John Netten Radcliffe. 
Bentley. 

A faith in spiritual existences and manifestations 

is one of the most interesting chapters of what 

may be called the science of the soul. We find 
this faith to exist under all developements of 
national progress or intellectual civilization—in 
times of ignorance and in times of comparative 
knowledge; and, in spite of steam, gas, in- 
creased education, and increasing utilitarianism, 
the world has not yet outgrown it. At one time it 
was the habit toregard this remarkable element 
of the human mind as a mere extravagance of 
imbecility and barbarism; but more profound 
thought shows that there must be some central 
truth — however overlaid with cumbrous error 
—at the heart of that which has exercised so 
large an influence on the world. Nothing which 
is wholly false can live. The belief in the su- 
pernatural appears as the struggle of the soul 
to define to itself its own vague general con- 
ception of the invisible Life that lies at the 
root of all things—to reconcile the apparently 
discordant workings of matter by the supposition 
of a conscious Spirit pervading the whole mass 
and shaping it to form and purpose. It is the 
protest of the unsatisfied heart against the ten- 
dency of science to rest contented with material 
forces, or to recognize the Creator only as the 
motive power of a vast machine; while science, 
in its turn, is the protest of reason against the 
distorted nightmares of diseased belief. An at- 


tempt to form a conception of spiritual life 
is the Divinity which lightens through these 
monstrous thunder-clouds of faith, and makes 
them vital for a time. : 

By means of this belief in fiends and goblins 
our ancestors were provided with a ready mode 





ae the wreath gently upon his head, then glides softly 
back.) 


of accounting for all the evil which they saw 
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around them; and, as the uneducated mind has 
a natural bias towards superstition when con- 
templating the great obscurity in which all 
things lie, and the aiibantile depths which 
we feel to be within as well as without us, a 
belief in the omnipresence of a malignant agency 
was certain to be widely diffused until the calm 
voices of Philosophy and Science had in some 
degree restored the healthy balance between 
intellect and emotion. But this form of belief, 
bad as it was (and it was very bad in itself, 
though tending, as we have said, to an ulti- 
mate good) must have increased the stock of 
our ancestors’ “sensations” in no small degree. 
It must have made all men more or less ima- 
inative. It must have given an awful mean- 
ing to the material universe; placed an eye of 
conscious power, though a terrible one, in the 
blank forehead of Nature; and kindled the dead 
mass of physical existence with a living spiritu- 
ality. e men of those dark times dwelt in 
an atmosphere of romance: their daily life was 
quickened by a sense of danger lurking in every 
object that surrounded them. The forests had 
their. demons, green and barky as the trees 
amongst which they hid: the wells, and pools, 
and rivers held within their depths the seducing 
loveliness of the water-nymphs, who pulled men 
down from the brink, and flung them up again 
among the weeds, pale corpses; or, by the 
strength of their enchantments, detained them 
in their sparkling palaces to the eternal ruin of 
their souls: the starless regions underground, 
and within the caverns of the mountains, 
swarmed with a race of dwarfish beings, hunch- 
backed, gnarled-faced, metallic-limbed, dusky- 
bright, and malevolent: the atmosphere above 
and around was perpetually beaten by the wings 
of airy spirits darting to and fro, like birds, upon 
messages of evil: even the very houses had 
their familiar goblins, within the walls, beneath 
the hearthstones, across the doorway, above upon 
the roof, down below under the foundations. 
And when the night-darkness closed around, 
and it was time to sleep, no man felt himself 
safe in his bed unless he had previously repeated 
some mystical charm which should secure his 
house from the invasion of supernatural enemies. 
All this has now passed away from the minds 
of the majority, though still lurking among 
the uneducated ; and it is well that it has so 
passed. We probe, and weigh, and analyze this 
domain of ours, the earth, and find no demons 
in the forest-depths, where we have let the day- 
light in upon the dank undergrowth which had 
been left to fatten in the silence and the humid 
darkness ; no mermaids in the water, but oxy- 
gen and hydrogen instead; no pigmy devils in 
the mines, but only our own stunted fellow- 
creatures; no spirits in the air, except the gases 
which in their due balance form the breath of 
life. We fancy that we can penetrate to the 
foundation of all things; and have thus lost 
sight of those haunted distances of which our 
forefathers had so intense and fearful an idea. 
This is a natural and healthy reaction; but not 
in all respects a permanent state for the human 
mind. A later age will, we conceive, have to 
return to the belief in a pervading spirituality, 
though of a very different kind from that of the 
Middle Ages,—a spirituality that shall make 
up one harmony with the highest reason and 
coalesce with the most rigorous inquiry; but 
the present task of humanity is irrevocably to 
—— whatever has darkened and rendered 
absurd and questionable the inherent faith of 
the soul. When that is done, we shall again be 
sensitive—and far more wisely sensitive than 
before—of the inner life; for a purely mechan- 
ical conception of the universe cannot in the 
end satisfy any wise and loving mind. 


evil spirits. That of the Rebel Angels is the | spheres. Hence the diabolical hierarchies of the 


most commonly received; but, according to the 
Talmud, they had one common father with our- 
selves, being the posterity of Adam by a spec- 
tral woman named Lilit or Lilith, “‘ who, re- 
fusing to be obedient to him,” as old Jeremy 
Collier writes in his Dictionary, “did fly away 
into the air, by virtue of [his ?] pronouncing the 
great name of God.” Another opinion was, 
that they, as well as the benignant spirits which 
they conceived invisibly hovered round us, were 
nothing more than the souls of dead men, still 
haunting the scenes of their corporeal life, and 
acting in accordance with their original nature. 
This was the opinion of the ancient Greeks 
regarding the origin of one class of their demons 
or genii. ‘‘ According to a divine nature and 
justice,” says Plutarch, in his life of Romulus, 
who was thought to have been thus elevated, 
‘the souls of virtuous men are advanced to the 
rank of demons, and from demons, if they are 

roperly purified, they are exalted into gods.”’ 

he early Fathers of the Christian Church, who 
combined with their own creed many of the 
ideas of Paganism, were not slow to adopt the 
old opinion that the souls of dead men are 
sometimes transformed into a species of genii 
attendant on humanity, but with the important 
modification of their being uniformly malignant. 
The belief in this sublimation of the souls of 
mortals, however, at length fell into discredit; 
and we find the clerical Burton, in his ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ denouncing it as ‘a fool- 
ish opinion.” A third notion respecting the 
origin of Fiends was, that they were derived 
from certain angels who fell in love with the 
daughters of men, and came down from heaven 
to dwell with them. The spirits thus produced 
were held by the Christians to be more male- 
volent than any other: This pedigree was pro- 
bably suggested by a passage with respect to 
giants in the sixth chapter of Genesis. 

Devils are said by the learned to be corporeal 
as well as spiritual, and that therefore they are 
capable of feeling pain. Their bodies, however, 
are of a wonderfully subtile and. aerial texture, 
capable of immediately joining again if they 
be cut. Jerome, Origen, Tertullian, and other 
primitive Christian writers, say that in their fall 
from heaven their bodies were changed into a 
more gross substance than that of which they 
were previously composed ; for even the angels 
were conceived by some of the early divines 
to be clothed in a certain degree of materi- 
ality, though infinitely sublimated and glorious. 
Bodin, a French writer of the sixteenth century, 
affirms that both angels and devils are not only 
material, but uniformly of a round figure, like 
the sun and moon, because a globe “has no 
roughnesses, angles, fractures, or prominences, 
but is the most perfect of all bodies :”—an 
opinion which was perhaps derived from Xeno- 
phanes Colophonius, the founder of the Eleatic 
sect of philosophy, who held that the figure of 
the Deity is round. Devils have their hier- 
archical distinctions as well as angels. The 
schoolmen and mystical divines tell us that 
there are nine separate degrees of devils, each 
degree having its peculiar office, and its prince 
or ruler. Gregory of Toulouse, who wrote in 
the sixteenth century, asserts seven orders of 
aerial spirits,—an order for each of the seven 
planets, which were the only stars of that class 
then supposed to exist; and Cardan conceives 
that spirits above the moon are angels,—those 
below, devils. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
appear to have divided the beings which they 
——— to inhabit the supernatural world into 
ranks and degrees, with an ascending scale of 
intellectual power and virtue, reaching from the 
subterranean spirits, who grovel in the earth of 


early Fathers, of the monks, and of the alche- 
mical philosophers. 

Besides what may be called the elemental 
demons, there are certain devils who, to use the 
fine language of Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ “frequent forlorn houses.” Such 
spirits, however, agree more with what is related 
of our familiar English fairy, Robin Goodfellow, 
or the German Kobbold (who are both com- 
pounded of beneficent and evil qualities, like 
human beings), than with the thorough-paced 
fiend of superstition. These domestic goblins 
are noted for warning men of their death by 
mysterious knockings and groanings, and some- 
times by prodigious apparitions such as that 
which is said to be seen near Rupes Nova in 
Finland,—where, whenever the governor of the 
castle is about to die, a phantom with a harp 
rises out of a lake, and plays supernatural 
music. Stories are told of these ghostly pre- 
monitions being hereditary in some families,— 
always, however, among the aristocracy. Your 
genuine permanent spectre is eminently exclu- 
sive in his tastes. He affects ‘“‘ blood,” is im- 
perative about lineage, and generally requires 
anold country mansion, with pannelled chambers 
and mysterious passages, for his sphere of 
action. If a ghost should at any time make so 
great a mistake as to haunt a poverty-stricken 
house up a dirty by-way in Chelsea, as one did 
last autumn, he very soon finds out his error, 
and departs for more comfortable quarters. 

Of another kind of devils, called “‘ familiars,” 
we often read in the old romances and in the 
accounts of astrologers and magicians, to whom 
they act the part of supernatural friends and 
advisers. The Genius of the Lamp, in the 
Arabian story of Aladdin, was a familiar to 
whomsoever held the lamp; and the celebrated 
and mysterious ‘‘Demon” of Socrates might 
come under the same denomination, only that 
he was a good spirit, and not an outcast. 
Mephistophiles was the familiar to Faustus. 
Cardan the Elder, Burton says, bound an aerial 
devil to himself for twenty-eight years; and 
Cornelius Agrippa’s dog had one tied to his 
collar. In the case of the celebrated Lord 
Napier, a large black dog belonging to him was 
himself set down as a familiar. Paracelsus 
carried one of these useful little imps in his 
sword-hilt; and the old British enchanter, 
Merlin, had such absolute command over the 
whole infernal world, that the devils held his 
very name in fear, and do so to this day, says 
Spenser, in the third book of ‘The Faery 
Queene.’ Certain magical incantations are 
necessary before the familiar will appear; and 
these must be performed with the utmost cir- 
cumspection and nicety, or the effect may fail. 
It is related by Lilly the astrologer that a 
magician named Evans having omitted a fumi- 
gation in conjuring up a spirit at the request of 
Lord Bothwell and Sir Kenelm Digby, the said 
devil was so irritated that he snatched the sor- 
cerer out of his enchanted circle, and whirled 
him from his house in the Minories as far as a 
field near Battersea Causeway. There are cer- 
tain questions, too, which an enchanter must in 
nowise put to his familiar,—for we find in the 
old German romance of ‘ Doctor Faustus’ that 
the magic-loving student was on one occasion 
nearly torn in pieces by the devils because he 
had asked taher what sort God made the 
world and all the creatures in it, and why man 
was made after the image of God?” 

The belief in fiends, sprites, demi-gods, &c., 
was derived, according to Mr. Radcliffe, from 
a corruption or decomposition of the primitive 
conception of Deity; from a personification of 
the innate vital forces of Nature, as exhibited in 
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cation of heroes; from misinterpretations of 
Scripture; and from allegories being in time 
accepted as literal facts. There is nothing very 
new in these ideas, which have been expounded 
over and over again by various writers, and 
more especially by Mr. Price in the Preface to 
his edition of” Warton’s ‘ History of English 
Poetry,’ where the chief positions are illustrated 
by a profound knowledge of the subject, and a 
vast extent of reading of the most various and 
recondite kind. Mr. Radcliffe has, however, 
condensed and brought into a focus some inter- 
esting particulars, scattered abroad in many 
books, concerning the religious systems of the 
chief races of man, in which systems he con- 
ceives may be found the germs of popular 
superstition: but when he points out the re- 
semblance between the legendary lore of differ- 
ent nations, we perceive his inferiority to such 
men as Price, Sir Walter Scott, Edgar Taylor, 
Keightley, Thorpe, &c., not to speak of foreign 
scholars. He only repeats their information, 
and that sparingly. The word “ Fiends” being 
the first on his title-page, he should have given 
us more particulars concerning those gentry; 
but he does not appear to have referred to any 
of the curious store-houses of information (if 
it may be so called) upon the subject which 
are to be found in the English language alone. 
Some of the fantastic dreams of old belief trea- 
sured in the pages of Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ Heywood’s ‘Hierarchie of the 
Angells,’ Meric Casaubon’s treatise ‘On Cre- 
dulity and Incredulity,’ James the First’s 
‘Demonology,’ &c., might have been worthily 
reproduced, as these works are not well known 
to the ordinary reader. But Mr. Radcliffe’s 
remarks are so meagre on this branch of his 
subject, that in the slight memoranda concerning 
fiend-belief at the commencement of this notice 
we have had to draw entirely upon our own 





resources. Mr. Radcliffe might also have added 
an interesting section to his book by pointing | 
out the physical facts which are involved in | 


the fantastic network of fable,—for, although | 


this has already been done to some extent by 


Dr. Herberf Mayo, in his letters ‘On the Truths 


contained in Popular Superstitions,’ the consi- 
deration is a new one, springing out of the 
higher knowledge of the present age, and is by 
no means exhausted. Superstition is not un- 
frequently the imperfect expression of those 
obscure instincts in the direction of Nature’s 
verities which precede investigation and dis- 
covery. The uneducated minds of earlier days, 
groping about in the wide darkness and mystery, 
not only of the super-sensuous universe, but of 
the material world itself, as far as regards first 
principles, have caught fearful glimpses of half 
real things; have struck up, as it were, from 
their feeble horn-lanterns, huge shadows and 
ghosts of surrounding truths, symbols and pre- 
figurements of what the later ages shall make 
sian, but in themselves mere insubstantial 
visions, fluctuating idly upon the air and 
lengthening outward into night. All elucida- 
tions of this are deeply interesting, as tending 
to show that Nature is so based on truth that 
she will not readily accept a lie. 

The largest and the best portion of Mr. Rad- 
cliffe’s volume refers to Ghosts, Hallucinations, 
Dreams, and Presentiments: subjects, appa- 
rently, of inexhaustible interest. His expla- 
nations of the nature of spectral appearances 
have frequently been advanced before; being 
for the most part repetitions of the views of Sir 
David Brewster,- Dr. Ferriar, Sir Walter Scott, 
and other writers on the philosophy of ghost- 
craft, with quotations from their writings and 
from equally obvious sources. He adds, how- 
ever, some good stories to the stock—states the 





chief arguments sensibly and clearly—and has 


the great merit of always writing with a healthy 
purpose; though we conceive that, before the 
question can be finally settled (if, indeed, it be 
possible to settle it at all), greater reference 
must be made to its purely spiritual or psycho- 
logical bearing, or the believers will be allowed 
to retain possession of a ground from which they 
cannot be dispossessed by the merely physical 
arguments. Up to a certain point, these argu- 
ments are admirable, and, as it seems to us, 
conclusive; but the grand, and indeed only 
strong, position of the believers has still to be 
fully met. We allude to the fear of the super- 
natural world which is so often found to exist. 
It is insufficient to say that our minds are 

oisoned in childhood by absurd stories; for 

ow did these stories in the first place arise, 
and why should they have so great an influence 
over us? These are questions which can only 
be answered by the profound moral philosopher: 
they indicate a depth which is not to be sounded 
by references to habit or to the laws of health 
and disease. We believe that a natural and 
simple answer exists; for the ordinary ghost 
hypothesis is foolish and vicious :—but, in the 
meanwhile, the fort remains in the hands of our 
adversaries. 

A very grand and awful passage on this 
subject occurs in the romance of ‘ Doctor Faus- 
tus,’ to which we have before alluded. It is 
far from throwing any light on the difficulty ; 
but is worth quoting as a vivid account of thé 
particular emotion we are now considering. 
Faustus says that darkness fills ‘ our heads with 
heavy dreams and fond fancies, with shrieking 
and crying in many deformed shapes. And 
sometimes, when men go forth without light, there 
falleth to them a fear, that their hair standeth 
> on end: many start in their sleep, thinking 
there is a spirit by them, groping or feeling for 


them, going round about the house in their sleep, | 
/and many such like fancies; and all this is, 


because in the night the spirits are more fami- 
liarly by us.” The tremendous vision of dark- 
ness in the fourth chapter of the Book of Job— 
a something more felt than seen—may be 
instanced as further illustrating the general 
question. 

Mr. Radcliffe attributes many so-called ghosts 
to the diseased action of the bodily organs, 
which, at times of painful excitement or general 
ill health, possess the power of giving an ap- 
pearance of reality and “ outness’’ to the con- 
ceptions of the mind. This, like the rest of 
his arguments, has received many previous and 
convincing expositions; but Mr. Radcliffe has 
collected a great number of cases of hallucina- 
tion, which may be read with interest and profit. 
The following is very much to the purpose :— 

“A gentleman with whom we are acquainted hap- 
pened, when young, to have a severe fall on the head. 
After this accident and until he attained the age of 
eleven years, he was subject to visions of brilliant 
and variously coloured light, when he retired to bed 
at night, and all light in his room had been ex- 
tinguished. Occasionally these visions were so gor- 
geous and resplendent that he is accustomed to com- 
pare them to the jewelled decorations of the palaces 
of the genii in the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainment.’ 
When about eleven years of age he got possession 
of a volume of legends and romances, which were 
pregnant with supernatural events and personages ; 
and a friend injudiciously gave him a work full of 
ghost-stories, and entitled, ‘ News from the Invisible 
World.’ These works he read with avidity, and the 
effect upon the mind was such that henceforth his 
nightly visions were transformed into foul, horrid, 
and often variously coloured spectres, rendering the 
period of time intervening between retiring to rest 
and sleep, one of unmitigated terror, and it became 
necessary to have a light constantly burning in the 
room until sleep occurred. After the twelfth year 
the intensity of the visions rapidly diminished, and 
at length only occurred when he turned himself upon 





his face in bed. In this position a sensation as if 
the bed had passed from under him occurred, and 
his eye formed the centre of a circle of imps which 
whirled rapidly round it. The number of these 
spectres next began to diminish, and by the time 
he was fifteen years of age, but one remained, and 
this appeared only occasionally. This solitary spectre 
gradually lost its fiend-like form, and assumed - that 
of a respectable-looking old Roman, clothed in a 
toga; and it at length vanished to re-appear no more. 
* * The spontaneous appearance of light in the 
visual field, in this case, formed the substratum 
upon which the mind moulded the spectres ; and it 
is interesting to remark the influence which the 
perusal of a volume of legends and ghost-stories, 
and subsequent classical studies, had in determining 
the form of the phantasma.” 

Here are some of the hallucinations of great 
men, who, from the brain-excitement in which 
they constantly live, are peculiarly subject to 
such tricks of the senses :—- 

“Spinello, who had painted the Fall of the Angels, 
thought that he was haunted by the frightful devils 
which he had depicted. He was rendered so miser- 
able by this hallucination that he destroyed himself, 
One of our own artists, who was much engaged in 
painting caricatures, became haunted by the distorted 
faces he drew; and the deep melancholy and terror 
which accompanied these apparitions caused him to 
commit suicide. Miiller, who executed the copper- 
plate of the Sixtine Madonna, had more lovely visions. 
Towards the close of his life the Virgin appeared to 
him, and thanking him for the affection he had shown 
towards her, invited him to follow her to heaven, 
To achieve this, the artist starved himself to death. 
Beethoven, who became completely deaf in the 
decline of life, often heard his sublime compositions 
performed distinctly. It is related of Ben Jonson, 
that he spent the whole of one night in regarding 
his great toe, around which he saw Tartars, Turks, 
Romans, and Catholics climbing up, and struggling 
and fighting. Goethe, when out riding one day, was 
a to see an exact image of himself on horse- 


him.” 

Of the terrible and bewilderin 
opiate called haschish, Mr. Radcliffe relates that 
the sense of hearing ‘ becomes, occasionally, 
so developed, that a word pronounced low, or a 
slight movement, sounds like a peal of thunder.” 
He says further :— 

“In the state induced by haschish, the singular 

and fantastic forms which those under its influence, 
and the parties surrounding them, have appeared to 
undergo, are of great interest. ‘The eyelashes,’ 
writes one gentleman, ‘lengthened themselves in- 
definitely, and rolled themselves as threads of gold 
on little ivory bobbins, which turned unassisted, with 
frightful rapidity. . . . I still saw my comrades at 
certain moments, but deformed, half men, half plants, 
with the pensive airs of an ibis standing on one foot, 
of ostriches flapping their wings, &c.’.—‘ I imagined 
that I was the parroquet of the Queen of Sheba, and 
I imitated as well as I was able the cries of this 
praiseworthy bird.’” 
—The same gentleman “thought he could look 
at will into his stomach, and that he saw there, 
in the form of an emerald, from which escaped 
millions of sparks, the drug he had swallowed.” 
Here is some of the raw material of which 
ghosts are formed. ; 

Mr. Radcliffe’s volume is amusing and cal- 
culated to do good. With a little more research, 
it might have taken a higher position than it can 
now claim. 





BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

Capt. Spencer, an old traveller in Turkey, 
whose works have commanded the good word of 
reader and critic, in days when the subject of 
discourse and description had a picturesque 
rather than a political interest, has issued a 
volume with the title of Zurkey, Russia, the 
Black Seaand Circassia. (Routledge& Co.) This 
work is full of information. Capt. Spencer has 
travelled in and out, round and through the 
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Turkish empire. He speaks the languages of 
the country, and enters with love into the 
feelings of the people. A safer guide it would 
be difficult te find. He is of opinion that the 
present war is one of national necessity—which 
opinion we share with him most fully. He 
writes :— 

“The present Tzar of Russia, were he in the 
highest degree civilized and humane, could not con- 
trol a million of bayenets, officered by men who look 
to their sword as the means that must win them 
wealth and honour. Neither can he curb an am- 
bitious aristocracy, and a fanatic people, possessed 
with the belief that they are destined by heaven to 
propagate their own peculiar creed, the only orthodox 
faith, and give laws to the world. Nay, the enter- 

rise is considered by every true Muscovite as a 
sacred duty, bequeathed to him to perform by Peter 
the Great, and he believes it to be as binding upon 
him to execute as if it were a command from on 
High.” 

Capt. Spencer points out, moreover, that the 
real strength of the Muscovite lies, not so much 
in his “ million of bayonets” as in the fears of 
Europe and the secret sympathy of all the 

tty despots whose champion he has made 


imself. Russia may be hated, but Revolution 
is hated still more. This is the problem to be 
solved.— 


“What, then, is to be done with such a govern- 
ment, with such a people? ‘Deprive them of the 
power of disturbing the peace of the world, by 
driving them back to their barren steppes,’ would be 
the answer of any man unacquainted with the real 
state of Europe. It is true that either France or 
England might achieve such an enterprise single- 
handed; but what security could either of these 
powers give to all the petty despots and intolerant 
priests of Europe, that their own democratic subjects 
would not rise en masse, and dethrone them, when 
their mighty protector had lost the power to support 
them? The Tzar knows this; and feeling secure of 
their assistance in the event of a European war, 
laughs at the threats of free England. Unhappily, 
this dread of the advance of democratic principles, 
and its paralysing influence on the policy of the 
European powers, has enabled Russia, year after 
year, to triumph over the rights of nations, sweep 
vast provinces and entire kingdoms from the map of 
the world, and rule as dictator in the cabinets of 
every state in Europe and Asia. But now that the 
crisis has actually arrived—the long-expected war of 
oe which must decide whether the Slavo- 

‘atar autocrat of the North is to be the ruler of the 
old world, or descend to his proper rank, the monarch 
of a semi-barbarous people—we must admit that a 
heavy responsibility devolves upon Great Britain as 
the representative and upholder of free institutions.” 

The chances appear to be balanced; but Capt. 
Spencer has faith in popular progress and in 
free institutions. He writes :— 

“Tt is evident that we cannot look for an ally in 
Austria, or among the petty princes of Germany, 
who have ever been too fond of temporizing when 
they should act, of standing isolated from each other 
when they should unite, of seeking to advance their 
individual interest, instead of endeavouring by a 
combined effort to aid the common cause of all. On 
the other hand, if we turn to the south of Europe, 
whether to Spain, Portugal, or Italy, we shall find, 
with the exception of constitutional Piedmont, that 
the governments of all these countries are sunk to the 
lowest state of degradation, bigotry, and intolerance ; 
dungeons filled with state prisoners, and no confidence 
existing between the monarch and his people. In- 
deed, it is only among our gallant neighbours the 
French, and our equally gallant cousins of the North, 
the Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwegians, that we 
can discover anything like energy or independence 
of character. ‘The odds, it must be confessed, so far 
as the Rulers of Europe are concerned, are consider- 
ably against us; but as we have already rescued the 
Continent from the dominion of one ambitious con- 
queror, we have no fear of the result in the present 
instance. If, therefore, the monarchs of Europe will 
side with the enemy, our own interest, and that of 
the civilization of the world, compels us to ally our- 





selves with democracy ; and, thanks to the genera! 


diffusion of intelligence, the people can now estimate 
as it deserves the humiliating serfdom of Russia. 
Nay, even assuming that rivalry, clashing of interests 
or any other cause, should arise to prevent France 
and England from combining to take advantage of 
the distrust and hatred now so generally existing 
between despotic sovereigns and their subjects, we 
have not the remotest doubt that free institutions 
will be ultimately established in every European 
community.” 


Passing from opinions to facts, we will quote 
Capt. Spencer’s notes on Cosrew Pasha and his 
pupils—Halil Pasha and Omar Pasha—one of 
the most remarkable group of men ever seen in 
Turkey.— 


“ Cosrew Pacha, one of the most trusted advisers 
of the late and the present Sultan, to whom we were 
indebted for many kind offices, on our first visit to 
Constantinople, was a Circassian slave. After filling 
in succession the highest offices in the state up to 
Seraskier and Grand Vizier, he died at a very 
advanced age,—it is said, nearly a hundred. Halil 
Pacha, his adopted son, who also filled the highest 
offices in the state, commenced life as a slave ; his 
elevation to the position of son-in-law of Sultan 
Mahmoud was almost unprecedented even in such a 
democratic country as Turkey. We may say the 
same of Riza Pacha, who from being a waiter in a 
coffee-house gradually advanced step by step till he 
also became the son-in-law of the Sultan. It appears 
that Halil Pacha, who was the son of Christian 
parents, was first a slave to a wealthy Armenian, 
then toa Turkish effendi, and afterwards to Cosrew, 
who, seeing he possessed very superior natural talents, 
had him educated with great care; and, finding his 
conduct uniformly good, and his disposition kind 
and tractable, not only adopted him as his son, but 
through his powerful influence with the Sultan pre- 
vailed with him to bestow upon his protégé the hand 
of his favourite daughter. Cosrew was an accurate 
judge of character. Of this we have another instance 
in Omar Pacha, who has also been indebted to him 
fer much of his success in life. This gallant general 
who up to the present time has made the Russians 
eat more dirt than ever they did before in their wars 
with Turkey, was not originally a slave, it is true, 
but he arrived in Turkey a friendless refugee. 
After embracing Islamism, he was invested by Cos- 
rew, who was at that time Seraskier, with the rank 
of officer in the Nizam. The penetrating eye of his 
patron soon discovered that the young foreigner had 
more genius, talent, and enterprise than the majority 
of the Moslem officers in the army ; consequently, 
he never omitted an opportunity of advancing the 
interests of a man who he felt certain would prove 
a valuable servant of the Sultan in the hour of need. 
During our séjour in Constantinople in 1836, we had 
frequent interviews with Cosrew respecting the pro- 
posed admission of English officers into the Turkish 
army. Omar was at this time attached to the per- 
sonal staff of the Seraskier; and his handsome 
person, gentlemanly manners, and the fluency with 
which he spoke German, French, and Italian, im- 
pressed us with the opinion that he was a singularly 
favourable specimen of an Osmanli. Indeed, we had 
our misgivings as to the genuineness of his title to 
be considered a son of Othman, grounded on his 
very superior intelligence, and his European style of 
walking. When we last saw this very extraordinary 
man, it was at Scopia, in Macedonia, where we with 
some difficulty recognised in the lion of the day the 
unknown aide-de-camp and secretary of Cosrew, the 
Seraskier. He was then preparing, at the head of a 
large army, to take the field against the insurgent 
Mahometans of Albania and Bosnia. It was in 
quelling the insurrections in Syria and Albania that 
hé first eminently distinguished himself. In Kur- 
distan he was equally fortunate; but the most 
important service he rendered the Turkish Govern- 
ment was in subduing the revolt of the beys and 
spahis in Bosnia, where, with a very inferior force, 
he triumphed in every engagement. In short, 
throughout his whole career he has not only disp'ayed 
military talents of no common order, but the tact and 
ability of an enlightened legislator. Ever the friend 
of the poor rayah, he became the idol of that long- 
despised race, and at the same time retained the 
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attachment of the Moslems. Indeed, since his ad- 
vent to power, he has done more to allay the diffe- 
rences between the members of the many rival creeds 
in Turkey than any other man of his day.” 

Mr. James J. Macintyre’s’ The Cross and the 
Crescent as Standards in War (Scott) is a volume 
with a false suggestion on its title-page. 
Eastern affairs are drawn into the arena; but 
the work is rather an anti-Papal than an anti- 
Muscovite production. It begins with an 
account of ‘‘man as a subjective and an objec- 
tive being” and goes on to discuss the intrigues 
of Cardinal Wiseman and the weakness of the 
British Government. Some of its sentiments 
are quite unexceptionable; but we do not see 
what they have to do with the contrast between 
Cross and Crescent as standards of war. 


A Grecian Lady's Complaint of the Protection 
afforded to Turkey (Horne) is a mere whine, 
—very much, in its involutions and parentheses, 
like an old housewife’s complaint of those 
naughty boys who are always trespassing on 
the jam-pots.—Still more puerile, if this be pos- 
sible, is the pamphlet of “‘ East Anglian” Why 
are we at war with Russia? or, Englishmen 
sacrificed to Mahomet (Hardwicke). To a re- 
monstrance so weak few people will be found 
to listen. : 


Very opportunely, Mr. Murray has issued a 
Handbook for Turkey in his admirable set of 
Continental guides. Part of this work has 
appeared in another shape already—in the 
‘* Handbook of the East.”’ Special calls having 
been made for amore detailed account of Turkey, 
the sections on Greece and Syria have been 
separated from the rest of the work. This 
latter has been greatly enlarged, so as to take 
in all the points of general interest—together 
with a description of routes, vocabularies, fares, 
hotels, railways, steamers, and the like. A 
corner should be found in every portmanteau 
destined for the East for this compact and con- 
venient volume. 














Bibliotheca Classica. Edited by George Long, 
M.A. and Rev. A. J. Maclean, M.A. Vols. 
III. and IV. Herodotus, with a Commentary 
by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D. Whittaker 
& Co. 

WE are glad to observe that the excellent series 

of which the volumes before us form part still 

keeps up the high character it has hitherto 
borne. It is a gratifying proof that the regrets 
of some and the exultation of others at the 
supposed extinction of classical scholarship in 
England are premature. While we are ready 
to pay due deference to the researches of foreign 
scholars, we are not yet helplessly dependent 
upon them, or unable to discriminate their real 
worth. With all our money-getting propensities, 
we have still some attachment to classical learn- 
ing as well as other liberal pursuits. The differ- 
ence between our past and present modes of 
studying Latin and Greek indicates, not somuch 
a decline in the interest with which we regard 
them, as an improvement in the spirit in which 
we cultivate them. If they are no longer the 
exclusive objects of our attention, they are all 
the more useful as means of education from 
the greater comprehensiveness which now cha- 
racterizes the method in which they are taught. 

It is plain enough that there are some among us 

able to make additions to our knowledge of 

antiquity, even in this advanced age, and we 
cannot doubt that there are others equally 
willing to learn. 

Thus much at least we may gather from the 
appearance of Mr. Blakesley’s ‘ Herodotus,’ 
which is neither borrowed nor stolen from 
foreign sources, but is a thoroughly English 
work, worthy to rank with the best productions 
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of German scholarship. It has a strongly 
marked individuality. Even the text, for which 
the editor is mainly indebted to Prof. Gaisford, 
is not without many improvements, particularly 
in the punctuation. But it was not Mr. Blakes- 
ley’s object to prepare anew text so much as to 
take the text generally received among us, and 
make it the means of conveying instruction with 
regard to the age when Herodotus wrote. The 
following passage, from the Intreduction, will 
give the reader an idea of the purport and gene- 
ral character of the work.— 

“ If we are determined to take up ground differ- 
ent from that on which the ancients uniformly took 
‘their stand in the criticism of our author, we must 
give up his character for veracity. Considered as a 
logographer, nothing can be said too highly in his 
praise. But then we must regard him as governed 
by the principles of a logographer, blending together 
into one mass the various materials which offered 
themselves to him, here the tale brought by some 
skipper of a merchant ship, there the story which 
beguiled the discomforts of the caravanserai after the 
day’s journey was over; often listening to the tale of 
the éEnynrijc¢ of a temple, at another time hearing 
the details which some veteran sailor or septuagena- 
rian hoplite poured out, of the doings at Salamis or 
Marathon. The local traditions which embodied in 
a mythical form the early history of the several states, 
—the popular poetry which embalmed the memory 
of the worthies of the past,—the peculiar customs 
prevailing at the religious festivals, to every one of 
which was attached some story to explain it,—would 
furnish a mass of materials not less valuable for his 
purpose than formal historical documents. Modern 
criticism is inclined to rate such sources of informa- 
tion very low; but in the days of Herodotus they 
found more favour, or perhaps we should rather say, 
more justice. At all events, if we are to be guided 
by the direct testimony of antiquity, confirmed by 
that indirect evidence which the remains of the early 
historians afford, we shall not set out on the assump- 
tion that Herodotus was guided by a modern spirit 
of criticism in the collection or the selection of his 
materials; but either be satisfied to enjoy his work 
as a composition of surpassing beauty and interest, 
reading it as a contemporary would have done; or 
else, if in accordance with the habits and tastes of the 
present day we look in it for materials from which 
to reconstruct the image of the past, we must be 
content patiently to trace the probable sources of 
each portion of it, to compare not merely Hero- 
dotus with Ctesias or Dinon (as one might Hallam 
with Lingard, or Southey with Butler), but both the 
one and the other with what we know from other 
sources to have actually taken place; not deciding 
between them on the simple estimate which we may 
form of their relative judgments, but testing the 
accounts of each by the analogy of other similar 
cases, and by their conformity with the known con- 
ditions of society. The notes with which this edi- 
tion is furnished have been drawn up chiefly with 
the object of facilitating this process. They are not, 
properly speaking, so much illustrations of the teat of 
Herodotus, as illustrations, through his text, of the 
time in which he lived and the influences under which 
his work would necessarily be composed. The object 
has not been to palliate discrepancies, but by bring- 
ing them out into a strong light, to show distinctly 
the degree of historical assurance which exists on the 
points where they occur, and thus prepare the way 
for a due appreciation of all conflicting statements. 
In some cases I cherish the hope that the result of 
this method has been, to render possible a clearer 
view of important historical transactions than has yet 
been obtained; and I have little doubt that a much 
richer harvest will be reaped by those who have 
leisure to follow it up. It would, however, be a 
great error to dismiss the reader to the study of 
Herodotus, under an impression that because his 
materials are mainly of the kind just described, and 
combined with one another on a principle very dif- 
ferent from that which a modern historian would 
adopt, his work is therefore at all deficient in histo- 
rical value, The very phenomena discoverable in it, 
which take it out of the category of histories such as 
those of Tacitus or Thucydides, will (if we look at 
the matter aright) increase our conviction of the 





fidelity with which it reflects the current opinions, 
feelings, and habits of the time in which it was 
written. What the men of that day believed of the 
transactions of the generation which had preceded 
them, comes to us in a scarcely altered shape.” 


It will be seen from the above that Mr. 
Blakesley’s views with regard to Herodotus and 
his history differ very materially from those 
generally entertained. Without questioning 
his power of observation, his honest desire to 
tell the truth as far as he knew, and his general 
good sense in judging of the probability of 
what was told him, he denies that the old chro- 
nicler was much in advance of his age either in 
point of information or habits of thought. -He 
considers it a great mistake to suppose Hero- 
dotus could have travelled over so many 
countries, and been an eye-witness of so much, 
as many assert. The uncivilized state of the 
world at that time, the pirating at sea and the 
plundering on land, the very limited intercourse 
carried on—and that merely for purposes of 
trade,—the slight knowledge of geography then 
prevalent, and the want of maps or guides of any 
value, must, in his opinion, have rendered it 
physically impossible for the historian to visit 
more than a few countries, such as Egypt and 
Lydia. Nor would the plan of his work, the 
influences of his age, or the natural tendencies 
of his mind prompt him to brave the formidable 
difficulties and dangers of extensive travel for 
the sake of obtaining information in as authentic 
a shape as possible, natural as this may appear 
to a modern historian. Mr. Blakesley is equally 
unwilling to give him credit for any degree of 
that careful sifting of evidence which is charac- 
teristic of modern criticism, or even for such 
cautious examination as was practised by Thucy- 
dides and Aristotle. Unwelcome as this esti- 
mate of so favourite a writer must be to many, 
we think it hardly possible for any one to read 
the full statement of it in the Introduction, and 
the confirmations of it in other parts of the work, 
without coming to the conclusion that it is, after 
all, pretty near the truth. 

Mr. Blakesley’s account of the rise of 
mythical legends, their gradual growth into 
national traditions, and their historical value, is 
well worth an attentive study. The same may 
with equal truth be said of the Excursus ap- 
pended to several books of the history, and 
treating of particular points which call for a 
more lengthened discussion than would be con- 
venient in the notes. That on the Battle of 
Salamis is a very elaborate dissertation, dis- 
playing great independence of thought, com- 
bined with extreme accuracy of scholarship. 
As an authority for the details of the battle, 
Mr. Blakesley considers Herodotus far inferior 
to schylus, from whose ‘ Perse’ he draws up a 
very graphic description of the previous confi- 
dent exultation and subsequent discomfiture of 
the barbarian host. He gives altogether a dif- 
ferent version of the whole affair from that of 
Col. Leake, which is generally accepted, sup- 
porting his views with such a powerful array of 
argument and authority as cannot easily be 
resisted. 

Of the Notes in this edition we need only 
say that they fully come up to the descrip- 
tion given of them in the preceding extract 
from the Introduction. Besides containing all 
that the student can require to know with 
regard to the text, its interpretation and illus- 
tration, they supply him with abundant mate- 
rials for judging how far its statements are 
entitled to acceptance, at the same time giving 
him a clue by which he may carry on his own 
researches still further with advantage. On 
the whole, we have no hesitation in affirming 
that never has Herodotus been more carefully 
and ‘efficiently edited, — never has his true 





ition as a writer been more justly determined; 
is accounts more thoroughly sifted, more fully 
compared with those. of other writers and 
authentic monuments, and their real historica} 
value more clearly exhibited. The excellent 
tone of feeling running through the work is in 
harmony with the lofty style of thought by 
which it is distinguished. While the editor has 
his own opinions, many of which are adverse to. 
those commonly received, and holds them with 
no feeble grasp, he states and supports them: 
with all the dignified calmness and impartiality 
of a judicial decision. In this, as in other 
respects, the present edition may well serve as. 
a model. 





Hither and Thither ; or, Sketches of Travel on 
Both Sides of the Atlantic. By Reginald 
Fowler, Esq. Daldy. 


Mr. Fowler has pushed a very good principle 
to a great extreme in this volume. Determined 
to avoid the charge of filling up space with 
matters of detail, he skips from one country to 
another with almost disagreeable rapidity, In 
the first chapter we are taken to Madeira, but 
just as we are growing at home there we are 
whirled away to Lisbon, to Gibraltar, to Cadiz, 
to Malta. We begin to think steam a nuisance, 
but are not at the end of our wanderings. On 
goes Mr. Fowler,—from Rome to New York, 
from New York to Canada, from Kingston to 
Niagara, and finally to Montreal. It was a 
mistake to imagine that these sudden changes 
of scene would produce the effect of variety, 
‘ Hither and Thither’ has nocharacter. It isa 
mere collection of sketches, that could claim 
sustained attention only on the ground of high. 
literary merit. This we cannot accord them. 
Mr. Fowler has endeavoured, he says, to be 
easy and conversational. His style is generally 
careless and, though not unpicturesque, dis- 
jointed. As he was not compelled ‘to rush 
into print,” he should have at least paid some 
attention to pointing. He has absolutely. no. 
system at all. Ladies, in private despatches, 
put their stops more correctly. Cleverly written 
passages which occur here and there are ren- 
dered quite meaningless sometimes by this 
neglect. 

In spite, however, of the drawbacks we have- 
mentioned, Mr. Fowler’s book is a not un- 
pleasant one to take up and dip into here and 
there. A liberal and gentlemanly tone prevails 
throughout. We have not noticed a single re- 
prehensible sentiment. The views of American 
society are distinguished by a quiet good sense 
and freedom from prejudice not often met with. 
The writer, however, does not refrain from 
touching off national peculiarities, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will show.— 


“The passengers were numerous; and among 
them was a person who gained a living by travelling 
continually in the steamers and railroads of his 
country, with a box of boots, shaving. soap, books, 
or, perhaps, an infallible cake, for removing, at once, 
all stains of grease from cloth ; or something else, 
which was in pretty general demand; and neither 
cumbrous nor costly. This system of peddling is, 
indeed, very common in the United States; and as 
but little expense is incurred (for the fares, by public 
conveyances, are cheap), it is found highly remune- 
rative. It so happened, that the conversation on 
board had been rather more general and discursive 
than usual; and, in the course of it, some remarks 
were illustrated by me, by referenees to places and 
countries lying rather remote from one another. I 
observed this man looking for some time rather 
intently; and evidently taking an unusual interest 
in what was going on. At length, he made up: his. 
mind to solve the enigma, which was, atthe moment, 
occupying his mind. This he did, by rather — 
asking me—‘ Pray, sir, do you peddle?’ Had» 
answered ‘yes,’ he would then have been: satisfied; 
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or few Americans, of the lower class, have any idea 
that a man may be induced, for any cause (except 
forthe purposes of trade), to spend both time and 
qmoney in wandering about the world.” 


A-manly passage, in which Mr. Fowler sums 
up hisimpressionsof America, is worth quoting.— 
“To me, this universal prosperity was, I must 
confess, most gratifying ; and I envy not the man 
who could pass many months among a community 
,go. situated, without a keen sensation. of pleasure. 
‘Faults they possess, no doubt—some of which are 
ent-enough; and the generality of travellers have 
not forgotten to point them out ; but have apparently 
taken a malicious pleasure in holding up to theridicule 
of their readers, every little eccentricity, solecism, and 
social or political failing. The candid, impartial, 
unprejudiced man, on the contrary, must admit, that, 
in this country and its inhabitants, there is much both 
to praise and admire. He -will say, that a fertile soil 
has not engendered sloth ; immense rivers have not 
been allowed to flow in vain ; abundance has not 
made them reckless of opportunity ; material re- 
sources of unbounded extent have been developed ; 
and the utmost personal freedom has rarely been 
allowed. to degenerate into licence. There may be 
evil days in store for this country and its inhabitants. 
Diverse interests, or a too extensive territory, may 
sever the Union; the freedom of a Republic may be 
supplanted by the iren rule of a Despot. These, and 
other changes, have often been predicted by those 
whose prejudices are shocked by the spectacle of a 
great Republic, prosperous. and contented, and gra- 
dually, but surely, gaining for itself, the respeet—if 
not the admiration—of the world. Happily, the time 
has not yet come when the truth of these predictions 
has been verified ; and I cannot close this sketch 
without expressing a fervent hope, that the biting 
poverty and wretchedness—the shocking contrasts 
—the revolutions and proscriptions, and the curse of 
irresponsible power—only too common, in some parts 
of Europe—may long be averted from a nation in 
whom every Englishman must recognize the chief 
characteristics of his own race.” 


_. The writer spent a good deal of time in 
Canada, and might have given us more domestic 
experiences such as the following.— 


* A lady in Canada, in the strict sense of the term, 
is none the less so, because she has spent her morn- 
ing in salting beef, making tallow candles, and other 
kindred household duties. At home, she would in- 
fallibly lose ‘caste’—that dire bugbear. Here she 
does not. Servants are a great plague—expensive, 
whimsical, and idle. On one occasion a servant, who 
came to be hired by a lady friend of mine, entered 
the room, and immediately seated herself on the sofa 
by the lady of the house ; scrutinized her thoroughly ; 
asked the nature of the duties she was expected to 
perform, and her salary ; and then said abruptly— 
‘Well, I likes the looks of you, and I guess I'll 
come.’ This was all that passed. How long she 
stayed I should be serry to say: probably three days. 
I recollect reading somewhere, in a book on life and 
manners in the Western States, that a servant, be- 
lieving that her mistress had called to her, but, not 
being quite sure of the fact, ascertained it by the 
following question—‘I say, mam, did you holler ? 
I thought I heard a yell.’” 

From the specimens we have selected our 
‘readers will be able to judge what they may 
expect from Mr. Fowler. A little more care- 
‘fulness in the matter of composition would have 
enabled us te recommend his volume heartily. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Present State of Morocco: a Chapter of 
Mussulman Civilizati By Xavier Durrieu. 
{Longman & Co.)—We had scarcely glanced over a 
few pages of this little work, which forms a part 
of ‘The Traveller's Library,’ when we thought we 
recognized an old acquaintance. It proved, in 
fact, to be nothing more than a free translation of 
an article published in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ for 1843 (vol. viii. pp. 1—63), and signed 
by M. Xavier Durrieu. So far we should only have 
had to complain that this ‘Chapter of Mussulman 





Civilisation,’ written more than ten years ago, 
had been introduced to the English public, sup- 
posed at the present moment to be particularly 
interested inthe followers of Mohammed, as an 
original work; but on further examination, we 
found much more serious ground for animadversion. 
The article in the French Review professes to be 
based on three Spanish works, the titles of which 
are given ; whilst the volume claims to be “‘ almost 
exclusively the result of patient personal observa- 
tions made during two journeys to Tangiers and 
Mogador, undertaken at sufficiently long intervals, 
and also during a residence of about three months 
at Ceuta.” After this positive assertion follows 
in the introduction a description of the town of 
Ceuta nearly as given in the Revue. Two histo- 
rical chapters are missed ; and then the remainder 
of the article is translated with some abridgments 
and modifications. A imen of the latter will 
give an idea of the character of this strange lite- 
rary delinquency. The article, published in 1843, 
informs us that there lived ‘‘at Wadnoon a Spanish 
fisherman [formerly a captive in the hands of the 
Moors], concerning whose ransom long negotiations 
had taken place between his master and the Eng- 
lish Vice-Consul, Mr. Wellshire,” and so forth. 
In ‘The Present State of Morocco’ it is written: 
—‘‘To our own knowledge, when we were at 
Ceuta, in July 1847, the English Vice-Consul, Mr. 
Wiltshire, was carrying on an active negotiation,” 
and then follows the same story, with the variation 
that this diplomatic correspondence had lasted ten 
years. We have said enough to set the public on 
its guard with respect to the authenticity of this 
‘Chapter of Mussulman Civilization’; and shall 
only add, that shilling literature will be seriously 
injured in public estimation if it be often found to 
consist of such spurious materials. 

Claude, the Colporteur. (‘‘ Railway Reading.”) 
—Jack and the Tanner of Wymondham. By the 
Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ (Hall, Virtue & Co.) 
—The Author of ‘Mary Powell’ seems bent on 
emulating the fertility of Mrs. Gore and Mrs. 
Trollope. Her tales are announced by the “leash ;” 
and two lie before us at once. We imagine, there- 
fore, that her resolution to write as fast as possible, 
and to publish all she writes, may be assumed as 
settled facts,—and we must take the ware produced 
for what it is worth :—a sketchy, incomplete, and 
careless sort of manufacture,—not without such 
touches of grace, taste, and feeling as show that, 
with different culture, habits and purposes, a dif- 
ferent product might have been put forth. ‘Claude 
the Colporteur,’ the story of an itinerant vender 
of Bibles, will please ‘‘ the Low-Church” party.— 
The hero is one of those divinely patient, self- 
sacrificing and energetic beings, who are always in 
the right place, at the right moment, to speak the 
right word,—and before whose influence Doubt 
and Worldly Indifference and Superstition sink 
to the dust, like so many shapes of Evil and Error, 
prostrated for ever, by one touch of Jthuriel’s spear. 
How easy, how charming would it be to do good, 
were the means always so ready on the tongue,— 
did the hard heart crumble so instantaneously, 
and the malignant spirit of defiance so magically 
assume the lovely and lowly clothing of sub- 
mission at the bidding of truth !—But is this the 
real story of missionary enterprise? or, have the 
historians not rather to tell a weary tale of severe 
labour among the obdurate, the ungrateful, and the 
purchaseable—tosum up a long list of valuable lives, 
worn out with little result to show, beyond a self- 
assurance that the labour has been one of generous 
motive and abiding conviction, and must not be 
valued by its instant harvest ?—Tales like ‘Claude’ 
are rather calculated to quicken the vanity of the 
feverish than to hold up the hope of the unsuccess- 
ful—and herein lies our quarrel with the class to 
which they belong. But the present specimen is 
prettily told—and with feeling.—‘Jack and the 
Tanner of Wymondham’ has no purpose so direct 
as that of ‘Claude’—unless, haply, the tale be 
meant to illustrate in a rough and ready way the 
impotence of “ strikes,” rebellions and all manner 
of popular risings to amend that which is amiss in 
Law, Gospel and Government. It is a nowvellette, 
not written in obsolete language (for which we are 





grateful), on the doings of Jack Cade, and the 





fortunes and misfortunes of those who took part 
therein :—not ill fitted to beguile half an hour in 
a railway carriage. 

The Angler’s Guide to the Rivers and Lochs of 
Scotland. By Robert Blakey. (Glasgow, Murray.) — 
A pleasant addition to a class of literature al 
very rich. Mr. Blakey does not trouble hi 
about the moralities of angling ; or rather, he looks 
upon the sport as a combat in which right is on both 
sides,—that is, on neither. He can put himself in 
the place of the salmon and the trout revelling in 
unbounded freedom in the delicious current of the 
mountain stream ; and then he calls man, in the 
most off-hand manner, a tyrant. Anon, he urges 
his readers to seize the rod and line, quotes Hero- 
dotus and Daniel Webster, and insists that there is 
no better way of repairing the vital principle. It 
appears that angling is on the increase throughout 
the world. In forty years, the London fishing-rod- 
and-tackle makers have increased from six or seven 
to nearly fifty, many of whom work for exportation. 
Mr. Blakey, however, deals little in statistics. His 
object is to give a picturesqueaccount of the various 
haunts of salmon in Scotland. Many good 
occur in his volume; and some of the descriptions 
of scenery are really admirable. 

The Natural History and Habits of the Salmon ; 
with Reasons for the Decline of the Fisheries, dc. 
By Andrew Young. (Longman & Co.)—A useful 
volume of information to those interested in the 
subject. 

The Two Princes; or, Sterlingcoin and Sham- 
abram: a Fairy Tale. Dedicated to all the Chil- 
dren of England. By E. H. (Hardwicke.)—A 
pretty little narrative for young people, relating 
how the Princess Selfwilstrong came to deserve 
the name of Selfwilcure. The language is better 
than usual in children’s books; and sometimes 
ventures to be poetical. 

The Divine Drama of History and Civilization. 
By the Rev. J. Smith, M.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 
—The Rev. J. Smith, for a modest man, is a little 
too eager to disclaim infallibility. There was not 
much danger of the accusation. Yet this work is 
by no means one of those that provoke severe cri- 
ticism. From the list of errata, in which the author 
reminds us that “‘ printers are men,” and, with two 
exceptions, takes all responsibility for errors upon 
himself, to the very last page, there is throughout 
evidence of amiable feeling and earnestness of pur- 
pose—two qualities that may serve as bucklers 
to much absurd and perverse speculation. Mr. 
Smith has undertaken to relate the chief events of 
history in what he calls a dramatic form, but in 
geological language. His book is divided into acts 
and scenes, with prologues and epilogues ; but it 
deals with moral alluvia and human strata. We 
do not see the beauty of transporting the nomen- 
clature of one art or science into the discussion of 
a totally different one. Mr. Smith has made a 
great mistake,—and throws away much good 
research and ingenious meditation in an attempt 
to be exceedingly original. As it is, however, 
there are many pages worth reading and many 
ideas worth considering in this ‘Divine Drama.’ 
When the author escapes from his laborious ana- 
logies, and forgets for a moment the jargon which 
it is his delight to use, he writes well. 

Burmah : Letters and Papers written in 1852-53. 
By Major-General Henry Godwin, late command- 
ing in Burmah, Arracan, and Tenasserim. (Bos- 
worth.)—The object of this publication is to relieve 
the memory of General Godwin from the imputa- 
tions of want of energy and success which were 
freely brought forward during his lifetime, and 
very generally believed. It would require an 
elaborate examination of the whole of the opera- 
tions of the last war to enable us to decide how far 
the journals and correspondence of the late Com- 
mander tend to exculpate him. They seem, at 
any rate, to show that the writer was an efficient 
officer, who fully carried out his instructions, and 
lacked neither courage nor vigour; but that he 
was placed from the beginning in an unfortunate 
position. A Burmese war is always a dangerous 
thing to meddle with; and the General must often 
have regretted the chivalrous confidence which 
induced him to court the leading position in it. 
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From the very outset he was exposed to violent 
attacks; and as time passed on and no apparent 
progress was made, despite some gallant fights, it 
was natural, perhaps, that criticism should become 
fiercer and more unjust. Whether there was any 
personal jealousy in the background is not certain. 
General Godwin retired from his command, over- 
whelmed by the aspersions of the press, but cheered 
by the congratulations of the Government. His 
movements were undoubtedly cramped by rigid 
instructions; and the chief accusations made against 
him were, that he did not act in defiance of those 
instructions. This is a question on which people 
in India feel warmly. We may safely say, that 
unless some counterbalancing statements are 
brought forward, the “family and friends” of the 
late General Godwin will have achieved their 
object in placing him in a much better position in 
the eyes of the public by this publication than he 
has before occupied. Meanwhile, the perusal of 
his honest complaints may suggest to us a little 
tenderness in discussing the half-accomplished and 
partially understood acts of other commanders 
engaged in a much more momentous struggle. 

Under the title of Finishing Exercises in French 
Conversation, M. Le Page has issued a Key to his 
‘Echo de Paris.’—Ausgewiihlte Englische Syno- 
nymen. Deutsch bearbeitet zum Gebrauch fiir den 
éfentlichen und Privatunterricht.—This is an excel- 
lent German translation of Whately’s ‘ Selection of 
English Synonyms;’ the original of which we have 
already introduced to our readers. The translator 
expresses in the strongest terms his admiration 
for the English work ; and has certainly done his 
utmost to reproduce it in a style befitting its supe- 
rior worth. Forthe use of those readers who may 
be desirous of investigating the subject still further 
in amore scientific manner, he has prepared part of 
a work entitled Englische Etymologien,—which com- 
prises the first three letters of the alphabet, and 
will be carried through the whole, if the commence- 
ment meets with a favourable reception. In 
tracing the etymology of English words—which 
are arranged alphabetically as in a dictionary—the 
author does not confine himself to the Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, Celtic, French, Latin, or k, but 
goes as often as possible to the Sanscrit for its 
origin. Like most etymologists, he appears to us 
not unfrequently too disposed to be led away by 
fanciful conjecture; though he is unquestionably 
correct in the majority of his derivations. 

The new edition of Webster’s Royal Red Book 
re-appears this week in its well-known form and 
cover.—Messrs. Chapman & Hall have commenced 
a new series of reprints, under the title of ‘‘ Select 
Library of Fiction,” with a new edition of Mary 
Barton, (the fifth,) and a reprint of Blithedale 
Romance,—on good paper, with a clear bright 
type, and in a showy cover,—in short, in a form 
which allows the book to take its place on the 
shelf after it has served its turn in the parlour 
window or the railway carriage.—We have before 
us the March impression of Watkins’s Commercial 
and General London Directory.— Mr. Routledge 
has issued in his series cf cheap reprints, Sir E. L. 
Bulwer’s Rienzi, the Last Days of Pompeii, and 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Lancashire Witches.—A Second 
Series of Essays from the Times is published by 
Mr. Murray.—Mr. Bohn has added the late Mr. 
Wiffin’s translation of Zasso to his “ Illustrated 
Library,” and a translation by Mrs. Foster of 
Condé’s History of the Dominion of the Arabs in 
Spain.—We have before us a second edition of 
— Comparative Grammar,—of Mesdames Grey 
and Shirrett’s Thoughts on Self-Culture,—of Mr. B. 
Thompson’s Laws of War, with an introduction 
and index,-—a twenty-second edition of The Echo 
of Paris,—another impression, from the press of 
Mr. Routledge, of The Lamplighter,—the first 
number of a new edition of Mr. Charles Knight’s 
gossipping work on The Land we Live in.—Mr. 
G. Massey's Babe Christabel has come to a third 
edition, and contains a new preface.—Mr. Daniel’s 
Cardinal's Daughter and Mr. James’s Beauchamp 
are the latest additions to the ‘ Parlour Library.” 
— Over-Legislation is the title of an article by Mr. 
H. Spencer, from the Westminster Review.—We 
have on our table a fourth edition, revised, of Prof. 
Hunt’s Manual of Photography,—second editions 





of Lord R. Grosvenor’s Leaves from my Journey,— 
of Lieut. Arnold's Oakjfield,—of Mr. Bannister’s 
Worthies of the Working Classes,—and of Mr. Pat- 
more’s comedy, Marri in May Fair.—-The 
Library Edition of the Waverley Novels has 
reached the last (the Twenty-fifth) volume, and 
contains a Glossary and Index to names—this last 
a very useful feature.—The third volume of Gold- 
smith's Works—containing ‘The Bee, Essays, Pre- 
faces, and Miscellanies’—has appeared in Mr. 
Murray’s series of British Classics.—The second 
volume of Mr. Bell’s edition of Hume and Smollett 
has appeared.—The reprint of Mr. Macaulay’s 
Critical and Historical Essays (People’s Edition), 
has reached the Part III. ; that of the Memoirs of 
Dr. Chalmers, Part 1V.—The Leycesters is added 
to Mr. Bentley’s “‘ Standard Novels.”—Jesuits and 
Jesuitism is an extract from Mr. Montgomery’s 
‘ Luther.’—Dr. Henry’s Relative Merits of Empiri- 
cism and Rationalism is reproduced from a medical 
contemporary. — And last, though not least in 
interest, we have a new edition of Mr. H.C. Lunn’s 
Musings of a Musician. 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 


THE AUTHORITY FOR THE NON-OBSERVANCE OF 
THE SEVENTH DAY. 


It is recorded in Holy Scripture, Gen. ii. 2, 3, That, on 
the Seventh Day of the creation, Almighty God “ blessed and 
sanctified the Seventh Day ;” this He did, without exemption 
of = Nation, or limitation to any time; the command, 
therefore, is universal and imperative. 

It is asserted, in direct contradiction of the expressed 
declaration in this record, That God did not deliver this 
command, on the Seventh Day of the creation ; but as there 
is no command in Holy Scripture for the observance of the 
Seventh Day, but this, previous to the time of the Seventh 
Day being treated of, as a commonly known and observed 
Institution, see Exod, xvi. 23, &c.; this assertion cannot 
be regarded. 

It is asserted, That though our Blessed Lord or His 
Apostles are not recorded in Holy Scripture to have com- 
manded, yet the Apostles and first Christians, in addition 
to their observance of the Seventh Day as a Sabbath, are 


recorded to have observed a Second Day in each week as a 
day forassembling together for Religious purposes, namely, 
The First Day of the week; and further, it is ay tee That 
"s yy.” 


this day in Holy Scripture is called ‘‘ The Lord 





This is all that Holy Scripture does, or is asserted to 
record on this subject ; and as our inquiry has relation to 
a command of God, we cannot give heed unto 
without incurring our Blessed Lord’s condemnation of the 
men of His time, seeing He condemned them, not for any 
fallacy in the argument they had constructed ; but for the 
impiety of vette any argument on Tradition, to 
change any command of God. See St. Mark vii. 13, 

It therefore appears, That there is no authority for the 
Non-observance of the Seventh Day, above, 
Teaching; or, The Edict of a Living Infallible Head. 

May Almighty God grant us to consider, Whether if the 
Non-observance of the Seventh Day is not preached by St, 
Paul, and where is it preached by him? we are not cursed 
by the apostle, if we so Preach, even though we claim to 
have powers equal to the Angels of Heaven. See Galg- 
tians i. 8. HERMAN HEINF 

17, Fenchurch-street, 

lst Sabbath, of 1852. 


P.S. May 15th, 1854. Again, I inquire, ‘Hath the Lord as 


| great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 


the voice of the Lord?” 





A DREAM-PICTURE. 
“* My eyes make pictures when they are shut.” 
COLERIDGE. 
Sue lay asleep in the shadow 
Of the branching palm, by the side 
Of the noble river that rolls for ever 
Its broad “abounding” tide, 
Through the heart of Egypt’s sands, amid 
Red tomb and temple and pyramid. 


She slept in the palm-tree’s shadow, 
And over her shoulders fair, 

Like the sunset’s glow on Alpine snow, 
Lay the web of her golden hair ; 

And ever, as fair and freely 
Her bosom rose and fell, 

From its white caress one wandering tress 
Stole forth, as if to tell 

That a dearer sound than the river’s, 
Or the wind’s in the waving tree, 

Did ebb and flow, did come and 6° 

The pulse of that eager heart below, 
That throbbed so tenderly. 


For she lay asleep in the shadow 
Of the branching palm, but afar, 

Her thought roved free, in its fantasy, 
Beneath a northern star. 

And ever a happy smile would throw 
O’er lip and cheek its gleam ; 

ever she murmured, soft and low, 

As a cooing dove, in her dream— 

“Oh! joy, for the rest and the haven won ! 
Dear home, I’ve sought thee long : 

Oh, the bonny burn, how it leaps in the sun! 
And the throstle, how sweet its song !” 


In the sultry South, a rosy glow 
Now flushed, now died away ; 
The red flamingo, tracking slow 
His burning Nubian way. 
The droning water-wheels gave out 
Their sad and sighing sound ; 
Anear was heard the Arab’s shout, 
And trooping camels round, - 
"Neath the spreading tree, browsed placidly 
On the grass of the shady ground. 


But the golden Orient swayed no more 
The sleeper’s soul, for afar 

Her thought roved free, in its fantasy, 
Beneath the same cold star. 

And ever the happy smile would throw 
O’er lip and cheek its gleam ; 

And ever she murmured soft and low, 
As a cooing dove, in her dream— 

“Oh! joy, for the rest and the haven won! 
Dear home, I’ve ht thee long: 

Oh! the chime of the bells, how soft it swells 

O’er the heathery hills and the windy fells! 
And the throstle, how sweet its song!” 


And for me, that dream, unbroken, 
No jarring change doth know : 
By the might of a spell, no tongue can tell, 
My soul doth keep it so. 
From the swarm of es shadows, 
From memories dark fair, 
I turn afar, to my youth’s —_ star, 
Up the vista of years, and there, 
I see her still, in her beauty, 
. Neath the branching palm, by the side 
Of the royal river that rolls for ever 
Its broad, “abounding” tide, 
Through the heart of t’s sands, amid 
Red tomb and pillar and pyramid. 
T. WESTWOOD. 
Brussels. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Some weeks have elapsed since the public last 
heard of the doings of the Committee charged with 
the task of founding a Memorial for the Hyde Park 
gathering in 1851. A fund has been raised 
—close on 7,000/. This money has flowed into the 
treasury of the Committee without much effort on 
their Judging of the disposition of the 
general public to subscribe to such a monument of 
the Exhibition as shall worthily witness toall future 

san event which is the pure and imperishable 
eey of the age in which we live, there is little 
reason to imagine that the fund will ultimately fall 
below 10,0007, Before this further appeal, how- 
ever, is made, the Committee think it right to have 
a plan to submit for approval. We are to have a 
memorial—that is agreed on all sides. But of 
what kind? Who is to suggest—to decide—the 
one form to be selected? Here was a delicacy :— 
and the Committee have very naturally applied to 
the Prince, as the one personage who best represents 
all the interests concerned in the choice, for his 
counsel in their difficulty. To this application, the 
Prince has replied in the following letter :— 

** Buckingham Palace, May 6, 1854. 

‘‘ Sir,—I have had the honour of receiving and 
submitting to His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
the resolution adopted by the Committee of Sub- 
scribers to a ‘ Memorial of the Great Exhibition,’ 
which was inclosed in your letter of the 3rd inst., 
and in which His Royal Highness’s counsel is 
solicited ‘as to the best mode of transmitting to 
posterity a memorial of that great event.’ 

“In the very natural desire to record the suc- 
cess of that great national undertaking, which has 
reflected so much credit on the enterprise and 
ae of the people of this country, His 

yal Highness most cordially concurs. The same 
desire necessarily forced itself upon the Royal 
Commissioners, when they had to consider the best 
mode of applying the surplus which, on finally 
closing the accounts of the Exhibition, remained 
in their hands. 

‘They agreed that its most appropriate memo- 
rial would be found in the attempt to perpetuate 
some of the advantages which that undertaking 
had been intended to produce, viz., the fostering 
and promoting of general education in the Arts 
and Sciences as applied to productive industry; and 
His Royal Highness would refer you to the pub- 
lished Report of the Royal Commissioners on the 
disposal of that surplus, for a detailed explanation 
of his own personal opinion and that of the Royal 
— as to the best mode of effecting this 
object. : 

“Tt seems to His Royal Highness that the 
wishes of those who have subscribed to the pro- 
posed Memorial would be most satisfactorily met 
by the adoption of some plan which, while it har- 
monized with the objects recommended by the 
Royal Commissioners in their Report, should still 
preserve a distinctive character, and should be 
calculated to mark the specific nature of the pur- 
pose which the Subscribers to this Memorial have 
had in view. 

“In the uncertainty His Royal Highness must 
necessarily be under, with respect to the wishes and 
feelings of the Subscribers, he would not wish to 
give more than a very vague idea of the manner 
in which he thinks this purpose may be best 
effected. It might probably be done by the en- 
dowment of one or more Professorships; by the in- 
stitution of periodical Exhibitions; by the purchase 
of fine works of Art for the National Museums; or 
by the endowment of prizes for specific objects. 
But that which strikes his Royal Highness at this 
moment as the simplest and most effectual method, 
would be to found Scholarships, as prizes for pro- 
ficiency in certain branches of study connected 
with Art and Science. These might be Travelling 
Scholarships, and if the sum subscribed should 
amount to 10,000/., the interest would be sufficient 
to found four, or one for each of the four great 
classes into which the Exhibition was divided, 
while by this means, also, the connexion between 
our efforts in Art and Science and those of other 
nations, would be maintained. 

“‘ The competition for such prizes, as being im- 





mediately connected with the objects of the Great 
Exhibition, might, if so wished, be conducted 
under the auspices of the Royal Commissioners, 
who might meet publicly each year, on the anni- 
versary of the opening of the Exhibition, to an- 
nounce the successful competitors, when the Re- 
ports of the preceding year, which the Scholars 
should be instructed to furnish, might also be read, 
and their publication for general use afterwards 
undertaken by the Commissioners. 

**His Royal Highness merely throws out this 
suggestion as illustrative of his idea of the manner 
in which the memory of the Exhibition would be 
most worthily perpetuated, and does not give it as 
a matured plan which he proposes for the adoption 
of the Committee; but should this, or any similar 
plan, meet their views, he would have much plea- 
sure in further discussing the subject with them. 
The only wish he can have is that such a plan may 
be adopted by them as may carry out their object 
in the manner most satisfactory to the subscribers, 
as well as most beneficial to the country generally : 
and he would be glad to find that it was also one 
towards which His Royal Highness would be 
enabled himself to have the pleasure of contributing. 

*T have, &c., C. Grey.” 

“To Thomas Challis, Esq., M.P., &c.” 


This letter, as the reader sees, contains some 
very wise and shrewd suggestions. But we do 
not think that it meets the whole conditions of the 
case. The writer was in a delicate position. That, 
which the public demands—and without which the 
subscribers will not be satisfied—is, a visible me- 
morial of the Industrial Exhibition on the very 
spot to which the memories of living men so fondly 
cling, and towards which the hearts of unborn 
generations will be so powerfully drawn. The 
Prince’s programme leaves out the Prince. But 
we see no reason why the visible memorial for 
which men plead may not accompany the Educa- 
tional Foundation which His Royal Highness sug- 
gests. Let us have the memorial and the travel- 
ling scholarships together. Such a combination 
would satisfy all desires. 





GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

A new bill is now before the House of Commons 
‘To incorporate the Guild of Literature and Art.” 
It is much changed. Since we last took counsel. 
with our readers on this subject, the promoters of 
the Guild would appear to have had an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering their scheme. Recon- 
sideration seems to have led to revision,—and thus 
certain changes have been introduced into the bill 
which go far to remove the grave objections for- 
merly urged by us on the attention of its friends. 

Assuming that it could be made apparent by 
facts known to the Committee that such an in- 


stitution as the proposed Guild of Literature is4 


a want of the time—and, let us say in passing, the 
want is still assumed, not proved—our chief objec- 
tions to the scheme as laid down in the original 
draft of the bill, were these two :—that the Guild 
was a coterie society, and that the powers of the 
corporation were permanent. On both these points 
we rejoice to find that the good sense and liberal 
feeling of the Council have prevailed over mere 
love of power. The modifications introduced prove 
that the friends of this new literary institution are 
actuated by high and honourable motives, and are 
free from the small vanities and personal assump- 
tions which so frequently induce men to abide by 
a mistake merely because they have made it. 

The bill, as it stood at first, did not assert that 
the advantages of the Guild were open to all mem- 
bers of the literaryand artistic professions who might 
be willing to subscribe to the rules—and it was 
inferred that these advantages, whether great or 
small, were reserved for such persons as might be 
selected for the purpose. The old clause ran 
thus :— 

“II, The Elected Members of the said Guild 
shall be all those persons who, following Literature 
or the Fine Arts asa profession, and who, being 
desirous of availing themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Guild, shall be elected by the Cowncit, 
and who shall conform to the bye-laws of the 
Guild, to be framed as hereinafter mentioned.” 





Several verbal changes have been introduced 
into this clause. It now stands thus :— 

“TI. The Members of the Guild shall consist of 
two classes: the first class to be of such 
persons following Literature or the Fine. Arts as a 
profession, who shall be desirous of participating 
in the objects of the Guild, and who shall conform 
to the conditions to be prescribed by the bye-laws 
to be framed as hereinafter mentioned.” 

The amendment chiefly lies in the omission of 
the words marked as above in italics. As the 
clause now stands, we assume that no election will 
be nec We assume that the profession of 
Literature, or that of Art, is the only condition 
that will be required from those who apply for ad- 
mission, —of course, beyond that observance of the 
rules which is the condition of fellowship in any 
and every society. If we are right in this inter- 
pretation of the bill, then our former objection to 
this part of the scheme isat anend. This opening 
of the doors to all who have aright to knock makes 
it catholic in character. 

We are not, however, perfectly sure of our in- 
terpretation. In Clause xiii. we still find the 
suspicious words, ‘‘ elected members of the Guild.” 
If there is to be no election—if all members of the 
literary and artistic professions are to be admitted 
as in right of their pursuits, on simply stating their 
qualification and subscribing to the byeJaws,— 
why this talk of “elected” members? These words 
may have got into the new draft of the bill by in- 
advertence ; but we do not like to infer so much 
without authority. Had they been found in the 
old bill, we might have done so. But they were 
not. They are an insertion. If they mean nothing, 
those who look to the Guild hopefully will be glad 
to know it. If they mean that, in spite of altera~ 
tions in Clause ii., the members of the Guild are 
still to be selected and elected,—then the show of 
amendment is a vain and idle parade, and the 
scheme still retains its old character of narrowness 
and illiberality. Our own reading, however, is, 
that the idea of subjecting literary men who may 
wish to join the Guild to the chances of an election, 
has been abandoned by the Council. 

Then, a8 to the second point, the permanence 
of the Council, we have an entirely new clause in 
the new bill. The old draft left the Council in power 
for life ; the new one provides for their regular 
secession from office,—so that all those who at the 
beginning are necessarily self-appointed to their 
offices on the Council, shall have retired (under 
eligibility to re-election) at the end of four years 
from the passing of the Act. The new clause em- 
bodying these provisions runs as follows :— 

‘The Council hereby appointed shall continue 
in office till two years after the pre of this 
Act, when one-third of the Council shall retire by 
ballot among the Council, and a number to fill the 
vacancies shall be elected by the Members, and at 
the expiration of one year after the first election, 
the same number shall retire in like manner, and 
in the next succeeding year the —— Mem- 
bers of the Council hereby appointed shall retire, 
and their places shall be filled in like manner, and 
thenceforward one-third of the Members of the 
Council who have been a in office shall retire 
annually, and their places shall be filled by election 
of the Members: Provided always, That the retir- 
ing Members being, however, always eligible for 
immediate re-election.” 

Perhaps it would have been wiser to have made 
the retiring members of Council ineligible for a 
year—as in many other Societies,— so as to provide 
with certainty for the infusion of new blood inte 
the old body. Otherwise, this concession meets 
the justice of the case; and will, we think, be 
generally satisfactory to those whom it concerns. 

In submitting to our readers these facts and 
opinions, we must repeat that the thing most essen- 
tial to understand in the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is—whether the Guild is to be an open or @ 
close corporation. While there is doubt on this 
subject, differences of opinion as to its merits and 
demerits will not cease among those who take the 
warmest interest in its success. E 

Other points occur to us in the scheme on which 
it is desirable that we should take counsel with 
our readers,—and we shall seek very material occa 
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gion to do so after we are satisfied on the question 
mow raised. 





ART-TREASURES IN ENGLAND. 

A great reputation. is a fruitful source of error. 
It frequently tempts the possessor to relax in his 
ca , and it gives to his labours an authority 
which too often turns criticism aside. It is not 
amy intention to discuss the real worth of great 
reputations in general, nor to attempt to weigh in 
the balance any one in particular; but I purpose 
to give a few examples of those ‘‘slips of the pen 
in statement and description” to which you have 
so justly alluded in the concluding sentence of 
your last critique upon Dr. Waagen’s ‘ Treasures of 
Art in Great Britain.’ While turning over the pages 
of this work a day or two ago, I came upon that part 
in which Dr. Waagen describes the block books in the 
British Museum. Having but a few weeks before 
een much interested with a paper in the Arche- 
ologia upon one of them, representing the Seven 
Ages of Man, I referred at once to the Doctor’s 
account of this very curious relic. Such singular 
discrepancies between the Archeologia and Dr. 
Waagen presented themselves that 1 determined 
to judge fur myself, and proceeded to examine the 
original, which with almost all the other block 
books, be it observed, I found to have been pur- 
chased by the present Keeper of the Printed Books, 
and not for the Print Room, as the Doctor’s ar- 
rangement of his subject would naturally lead his 
= to infer. Dr. Waagen commences as fol- 
lows :— 


‘Another folio plate, attached to the inside of 
the cover of a book, representsthe stages of human 
life. In the centre is a human figure with long 

ellow-painted hair, and a wheel next him, doubt- 
dess Fortune.” 

The human figure certainly has long yellow- 
ang hair, but four other figures in the plate 

ve also yellow-painted hair, of which we are told 
nothing. The wheel is not next him, for he is 
actually upon the wheel, grasping the upper 
spokes with both hands, and his feet resting upon 
the two lower. Whether the words ‘doubtless 
Fortune” are meant by the Doctor to refer to the 
aman or the wheel it is impossible to say. The 
man is not Fortune; he is represented naked, 
and an inscription upon the wheel, of which the 
Doctor makes no mention, refers to this figure as 
emblematical of man’s entrance into the world, by 
the words ‘‘sic ornati nascuntur.” Neither is the 
wheel Fortune, but is alluded to as the emblem of 
Fortune in another inscription upon it, of which 
also the Doctor says nothing. His ‘‘ doubtless,” 
therefore, implies a piece of information upon the 
Doctor’s part which is supplied much more accu- 
xately by the plate itself. 

‘* Below in the centre is a large Angel with tw 
serolls,—on that in his right, ‘Beverano,’ on that 
in his left, ‘ Corrupcio.’” 

‘*Beverano” is not Latin, but simply nonsense. 
“The natural antithesis to ‘“‘Corrupcio” is ‘‘ Gene- 
racio,” and that is the word which the Doctor has 
read Beverano. 

‘“Next him a.shield of arms with three claws, 
and the word Clau, which refers to the designer 
Klaus at Ulm.” 

Any person who understands German must per- 
ceive that the ‘three claws,” a bird’s foot, form a 
punning device for the name of the designer Clau, 
aclaw. But the Doctor's assertion that they refer 
#o a person named Klaus deprives them of all 
meaning. I should much like to know who the 
Doctor's ‘‘ Klaus of Ulm” may be. Until we have 
further evidence respecting him I shall feel much 
inclined to doubt his existence and class him with 
the family of ‘‘ Mrs. Harris.” 

“‘ Below at the side, to the left of the spectator, 
is a child in a cradle with another larger child at 
its feet......close by on a scroll, ‘Infans ad xii 
annos. 

The inscription reads, ‘Infans ad vii annos.’ 
Had Dr. Waagen understood the subject of this 
print, he would have known that the age of xii is 
mever made one of the periods in the ages of man. 
The Doctor is clearly not accustomed to read 
degends of this description. 


“« Above, another naked child, with a little dog 
and a windmill.” 

There is not a windmill with the child; but he 
holds in his hand the toy so called: viz., a long 
stick with two cross-sticks at the end. No one 
could understand this from the Doctor’s descrip- 
tion. 

‘‘ Higher up a youth with a bird and cards in 
his hands.” 

The youth does not hold cards in his hands, but a 
bag of money, symbolical of his love of pleasure and 
expense. 

** Above on the wheel a man with a spear, 
running.” 

The man is not running. He is seated astride 
upon the wheel. How a man in this position can 
be running, I leave to the Doctor to say. 

‘On the side an older man at a table, with 
flowers, and on them ‘ Virilitas (ad) L annos.’” 

This blunder is, if possible, more absurd than 
any of the preceding. That which the Doctor 
mistakes for flowers is money which the man is 
counting, as emblematical of his having arrived at 
the mature and thrifty age of fifty. In the in- 
scription, the Doctor places the preposition ad 
between parentheses as though it were not in the 
print; but it is there, and as clearly represented 
as apy other word. 

‘* Below an old man on a crutch.” 

The man is not on a crutch; but his hand rests 
on a stick, as in fact this age of man is always 
represented. 

“Finally quite below is a naked figure stretched 
out as if dead, with ‘ Decrepitus usque ad indefe.” 

This is “‘ the most unkindest cut of all.” What 
has poor Clau done to the Doctor that he should 
not be satisfied with depriving him of his name, but 
should also mutilate his Lutin in this cruel manner ? 
The inscription is a very plain one. ‘‘ Decrepitus 
usq: ad morte,” i.e. mortem. The Doctor prefers 
indefe. What does he suppose indefe to mean ? 

I have now carried you from ‘“‘ Beverano usque 
ad indefe,” and we have not found a single sen- 
tence free from “slips instatementand description.” 
Others yet remain in the description of this same 
print, but I think I have said enough. Whether 
the blunders I have enumerated proceed from 
want of care or want of knowledge, I cannot 
pretend to say. I give the Doctor the choice of 
either horn of the dilemma. But they form a 
concentration of errors which certainly ought not 
to exist in any work ; but least of all in a work of 
such pretension as ‘The Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain.’ I hope we may not be obliged to 
say ‘‘ex uno disce omnes.” 

F.S.A. 


I am, &c. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pitigliano. 

Ir has been said that no circumstance is more 
specially characteristic of the present age than its 
universal hurry. Those who say so have excluded, 
by the bye, our far niente Italy from their view of 
the living world,—as, perhaps, it well deserves to 
be. Of the moving part of mankind the dictum 
is just. Everybody has more to do than can be 
accomplished in the time he has to do it in. 
The sage, who held that there was a time for all 
things, surely lived before the Times had taken to 
publish a daily supplement. In the days of a 
generation so circumstanced the high-road, meta- 
phorically as well as literally, is everything. The 
great hurrying-world will not turn out of its way. 
Those—persons and things—which lie in its road 
are brightened into celebrity by its fame-bestowing 
glance or fostered by the fortune that waits upon 
its smiles. Those, whose lot or choice has pushed 
them back into the bye-ways and quiet corners, 
must be content to remain unnoticed and forgotten. 

And thereby hangs a tale, whose moral has 
much wider applications than any I am now think- 
ing of, which, in truth, limit themselves to the 
position and fortunes of the queer little town I 
arrived at last night. 

Pitigliano is about ten miles from Ponte Cen- 
tino, on the great road from Florence to Rome. 
But of all the crowds of English, American, French, 








and German travellers eager, with intelligent curi- 
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osity, to see all that may be worth seeing, who 
pass along that road, it is, probably, within the 
mark to say that not one in 100,000 think of 
visiting a spot which has, in truth, more of interest 
than many a noted haunt that counts its pilgrims 
by the thousand. It is ten miles out of the way. 
To which damning fact truth compels me to add— 
(lest I should draw down upon my head the ana- 
themas of some knight or lady errant, whom these 
lines might induce to undertake the adven 

but who might yet be addicted to the luxuries 
—Anglicé decencies—of bed and board),—that the 
finding of any such at Pitigliano is exceedingly 
problematical. At the miserable little public osteria 
they certainly do not exist. Having thus dis. 
charged my conscience, I proceed to do all I can to 
tempt my reader to disregard my word of caution, 

Till within these few years all who arrived at 
Pitigliano, whether gentle or simple,—and time 
has been that plenty of the former sort were 
coming and going pretty continually,—must have 
done so in the saddle or by a still more primitive 
means of locomotion. ‘Roads, other than bridle- 
paths, there were none. And the very peculiar 
nature of the surrounding district is such as to 
have excused, or, at least, accounted for, the de- 
ficiency. In truth, difficulties of no ordinary kind 
have been, or rather are, being surmounted in the 
construction of the road which now passes through 
the town in its course from Orbetello to the Ponte 
Centino on the great Roman road. When the 
traveller, coming from the south-west, approaches 
Pitigliano he sees its towers and roofs standi 
apparently, on the unbroken level of the plain he 
is crossing. It seems, to use the nautical phrase, 
almost as if he could throw a biscuit into the town, 
—and he makes sure of being at his journey’s end 
in five minutes at the longest. The road makesa 
turn among some groups of trees, and he suddenly 
finds himself on the brink of a precipitous ravine, 
between 300 and 400 feet deep, which runs between 
him and the town. The sides of this deep go 
are part naked walls of rock, and in part thic 
clothed with trees and evergreens; and at the 
bottom runs a shining river. Two other ravines, 
of precisely similar character, containing in their 
depths two other streams, open into the one first 
mentioned. These run one on one side and the 
other on the other side of the town; which thus, 
though really on a level with the plain of the 
surrounding country, assumes the. appearance of 
standing on an isolated and lofty pinnacle of rock. 
Isolated it is, in fact, with the exception of one 
narrow neck by which it is joined to the plain; 
but it is, in reality, lofty only by contrast with the 
wide and deep gulfs which surround it. Further 
examination showed me that the whole of the sur- 
rounding district is very strikingly characterized 
by the same phenomena. In fact, this entire plain, 
bounded by the river Fiora to the north, and ex- 
tending beyond the Roman frontier to the south, 
is a vast deposit of volcanic tufa. And all the 
waters of the neighbouring heights have cut their 
courses through the easily-excavated material in 
such a manner as to produce the result described. 

Lyell has illustrated a somewhat similar com- 
bination of geological circumstances occurring in 4 
part of Tuscany, some fifty miles to the north of 
this, in the eleventh chapter of his ‘ Principles.’ 
But the region around Pitigliano is a very much 
more interesting one to the geologist, and is, in 
truth, well deserving of a detailed examination and 
description. 

A kindred subject of interest is offered to the 
naturalist by this same district in a variety of 
strangely anomalous and puzzling facts respecting 
the apparently capricious presence of malaria in 
one spot, and absence of it from another. So sin- 
gular and baffling are the phenomena observable, 
that Repetti, after endeavouring to give some 
account of them, exclaims in despair, that ‘‘ if geo- 
graphical and physical, inland or maritime situa- 
tions are to be considered as elements on which to 
base the philosophy of statistics, they cease to be 
so in this district.” 

But to the mere lover of Nature, in search of the 
picturesque and the beautifal, these vast sections 
of the earth’s crust, which present to the geol 
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annals, are a source of infinite delight and surprise. 
Rarely within a circuit of a few miles is the 
sketcher’s pencil so frequently called into requisi- 
tion. ese profound ravines intersecting one 
another at every variety of angle, with their 
streams and rustic bridges and adjoining ancient 
water-mills, with their steep and lofty sides here 
richly wooded, there yellow, bare, and precipitous, 
in one place showing the face of the rock hollowed 
into innumerable cellars, stables, pigstyes, and 
even dwellings, tier above tier, like the port-holes 
in a fortress, in another, carved into ancient bridle- 
a whole labyrinth of which, cut so deeply 
into the tufa as to become all but covered ways, 
wind up and down the sides of the gorges, and 
formerly were the only means of traversing them, 
—all these things, united in a thousand varied 
modes and lights, with the dark old buildings of 
the town above, produce an infinity of combina- 
tions as precious in picturesque effect as they are 
novel and interesting. The tufa of which all this 
rock consists has the property of becoming hard 
by exposure to the atmosphere; so that it is admi- 
rably adapted for such purposes as those alluded 
toabove. But the numerous bridle-paths, which 
riddle the cliffs in all directions, are excavated toa 
depth that can be explained only by supposing such 
an amount of labour to have been undertaken for 
the purposes of defence; and for this end they 
must have been admirably adapted. It is difficult 
to conceive how any hostile force could have 
approached Pitigliano while their lords were deter- 
mined to prevent their doing so. And that these 
lords were of a sort to need and prize such impe- 
diments to force access to their dwelling-place, the 
medieval history of the town sufficiently declares. 

And these annals, obscure as they may be, are 
such as to add yet another source of interest to the 
unknown little town. As Salisbury Cathedral isa 
specially interesting example of its style of archi- 
tecture from its complete and unbroken homo- 
geneity, so the history of Pitigliano is an especially 
fine specimen of the Middle-Age Italian feudal 
town. Its story is the beau- (or rather laid-) 
ideal of that of so many other similarly ruled com- 
munities. Remote from all the great lines of 
traffic and intercourse, situate on the frontier 
line of two far larger and more powerful states, 
inaccessible from without, gloomy and dark within, 
the imagination at once accepts it as the true and 
authentic locale of that terrible Castle of Udolfo, 
the lawless and violent doings at which have left, I 
suppose, as indelible a picture upon many another 
youthful mind, as they did upon mine. And 
imagination, for onee at least, hits the right nail 
upon the head. ‘For rather more than 300 unhappy 
years—from 1293 to 1608—the Orsini were the 
sovereign lords of Pitigliano and its neighbourhood. 
Their huge Udalfo Castle still stands there, occu- 
pying — picturesquely enough, as we can now 
observe that we are no longer in mortal fear of it 
—the most conspicuous position in the town. 
Stucco and paint have done their best to give it a 
respectable air befitting the residence of a bishop, 
which is its present destination. But its grim 
battlements and look of irregular ungainly strength, 
are strangely out of keeping with its smug new 
coat; and give one the idea of some herculean 
lawless old smuggler trying to settle down into a 
decent well-to-do burgher in his old age. Any- 
body but a bishop would be harried to death with 

osts in a tenement of such antecedents :—for 
homicide, fratricide, parricide, &c. were among the 
ordinary family events of the noble Orsini. 

“The history of that dynasty,” says Repetti, 
“offers us nothing for a long course of years but 
facts of atrocity and lamentable excesses,—of sons 
against fathers, of fathers against sons, and of 

thers against brothers, — in short, continual 
family feuds, nourished by the different parties 
they espoused, at one moment in favour of, at the 
next against the Republic of Siena; but which 
terminated always to the special detriment of 
their vassals of Pitigliano, whose town from its 
oaane position served asa stronghold to these 
no ,* 

At last, one Nicolas the Fourth, having first by 
’ series of atrocities deprived his father of his 
power and property, treated his miserable subjects 


in such a manner, that after having long submitted 
to his ever-increasing tyranny, they at last rebelled, 
and threw themselves into the hands of Cosmo the 
First of Florence ; a proceeding which shortly, 
though not immediately, led to the removal of these 
noble savages, and the absorption of their County, 
as it was called, into the dominions of the Dukes 
of Tuscany. 

The earliest notice remaining of the locality is 
worth citing from its characteristic quaintness. 
In the year 753, we find the sons of Walpert, the 
Lombard Duke of Lucca, giving up to their bro- 
ther Walprand, the Bishop of Lucca, all their share 
of this property in exchange for a piece of gold 
worked in the shape of a tower. How sure one 
feels that the comparatively learned bishop made 
a capital bargain at the expense of his more bar- 
barous brethren. 

Pitigliano must now be considered a prosperous 
place. It is untouched by malaria, is increasing 
in population, and is ak to possess a very con- 
siderable amount of trade. A great many Jews 
have made it their residence,—probably both a 
cause and a consequence of its commercial activity. 
Its proximity to the frontier may also be an im- 
portant feature in its trading facilities,—not as 
making it a depot for a regular transit trade, 
but in a less regular manner. In a country 
governed by such fiscal and commercial laws as 
Italy, no trade is so good as one which outwits the 
custom-house. It is curious in these days to hear a 
place spoken of as a seat of trade, which till quite 
recently could not be reached on wheels, and can 
be now only with considerable difficulty. 

Notwithstanding its prosperity, Pitigliano is, I 
think, the dirtiest town I ever saw. Perhaps it is 
not paying too high a compliment to modern 
civilization to regard its extreme and peculiar 
remoteness as the cause of this. 

Despite its trade, its reputed wealth, and its 
newly-constructed road, it still looks very much 
like the old feudal dens of its ancient race of very 
high-born and especially barbarous — . 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are glad to announce that our Government 
has resolved to offer its co-operation—though it 
come rather late in the day—to the Emperor’s 
ministers in the task of carrying out the proposed 
Industrial Exhibition in Paris next year. The 
public was becoming restive in this matter. Those 
who were not alarmed by the war for the safety and 
success of our grand industrial enterprises, had 
become haunted by a reasonable doubt that Eng- 
land, through delay and apparent apathy, would 
be unfairly placed in the coming congress of the 
nations. At last, however, these fears are at an 
end. It has been determined to apply to Parlia- 
ment for a grant of money to cover necessary 
expenses,—a sum sufficiently large for its purpose; 
and we have now only to express our hope that 
such information as may be required by intending 
exhibitors will be immediately given to the public 
officially. 

Lord Rosse will hold his second Comersazione 
for the season this evening, Saturday, at his 
residence in Connaught Place. 

Communications have been received from the 
Governments of France and Switzerland, on the 
subject of the Educational Exhibition to be held 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts. These letters 
express the deepest interest in the scheme,—and 
offer the utmost assistance and co-operation on the 
part of both Governments. The official represen- 
tatives of these countries at the Conference and 
Exhibition have not as yet been named. Sweden 
has stolen a march on them in this respect. The 
British Chargé-d’A ffaires at Stockholm, the Hon. 
C. Grey, a younger brother of Earl Grey, having 
informed the Swedish Government that the Society 
of Arts intends to hold, during the course of the 
ensuing summer, in London, an Educational Ex- 
hibition,—at which it is intended that the state of 
Education both at home and abroad should be 
represented,—His Swedish Majesty has nominated 
Prof. Siljestrom to visit, inspect and report upon 
the Exhibition, and has instructed him to take 





with him specimens of all the books, maps, &c, 


used in Swedish schools, as a contribution to the. 
show of educational machinery. 

The offices of the University of London have 
been removed during the week from Somerset 
House, to make room for the Registrar-General, 
and are now located at Marlborough House;— 
occupying part of the lower room in which Ho- 
garth’s series of the ‘ Marriage & la Mode’ used to 
be hung so that they could not be seen. A screen. 
now divides the room, and the paintings are brought. 
nearer the light and therefore seen much better. 
As this experiment has proved so satisfactory, 
would it not be worth Mr. Uwins’s while to pro- 
secute it in other rooms ? 

Announcements are made that the Crystab 
Palace at Sydenham will be openedgvith a fitting 
ceremonial on the 10th of June. Her Majesty, it 
is said, will assist at the inauguration; and the 
Directors, we understand, have resolved to issue 
cards of invitation to the Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of all the learned Societies—to the 
dignitaries of the Universities—to the mayors of 
all municipal towns — and to other classes of 
persons, in a probable aggregate of from twenty 
to thirty thousand persons. Herein we think they 
act with great commercial shrewdness. 

Last Saturday, a lovely May-day, the Horticul- 
tural Society had its first exhibition for the year 
at Chiswick. Considering the attractions else~ 
where—the launch of the Royal Albert at Wool- 
wich—the gathering was large. The flower-show 
was magnificent. Those who» preferred a soft 
sward, fine music, and beautiful flowers, to the 
heat, the dust, and the crowd of a day in a dock- 
yard, were well repaid for their preference of Flora 
over Bellona. The next Exhibition takes place on 
the 3rd of June— instead of the 10th. 

M. Jacques Arago is said to be about to leave 
France, in order to settle in the Brazils, at the 
pressing solicitation of the Emperor Pedro the 
Second. 

Is Manchester a fair subject for criticism? Are 
its doings, undoings, and misdoings matters for 
public notice? Ifnot, why not? These questions 
have arisen out of a reply bya Mr. W. Hill of that 
city to a certain article, supposed to have been 
written by Mr. C. Dickens, descriptive of a Man- 
chester warehouse. Into the details of the case we 
do not enter ; whether that pleasant commentary 
which aggrieves Mr. Hill be a fair or an unfair 
statement of facts we do not know ; but the general 
principle at issue is one that concerns us all more 
or less. Mr. Hill avers that Manchester men re- 
jeice in successful literary labour,—whether they 
rejoice most in the labour or in the success we have 
to infer for ourselves. But what does he mean by 
his threat that, “the doors of every respectable man 
will be closed against literary visitors”? Is there 
not an assumption here beyond the fact? Do lite- 
rary men in general—or the author named in par- 
ticular—live and labour only to obtain the notice 
of Manchester men? If so, we were certainly un- 
conscious of the fact. We had always fancied that 
the literary visitor in the North was rather a lion 
whom people ran to see and were eager to get into 
their houses. We think we have heard of pressing 
invitations, and even of platforms being erected on 
which to show the visitor when caught. As we 
read Mr. Hill’s warning, old visions of Manchester 
soirées float before our eyes. We suppose Mr. Hill 
knows better,—and we think our brethren had 
better look that his door be not shut in their faces, 
If Manchester be as susceptible as Mr. Hill would 
have us imagine, it would do well not to court 
publicity so much as is its wont. If Parliament and 
Palace, Gallery and Institution, are not above 
criticism, we see no reason why a cotton-mill or a 
warehouse should not be openly amenable to lite- 
rary supervision. 

Yesterday's journals announce the death of the 
Dowager Lady Dacre, aged eighty-seven. This 
Lady will be missed in the select literary and 
artistic society of London as almost the last of those 
accomplished women —a group memorable for 
intellectual and cultivation—whose recollee- 
tions could go back to the days when Johnson's 
“little Burney” was the novelist elect, and when 
Mrs. Siddonswas still the ‘handsome and awkward 





woman in pink” of the morning papers. Besidés. 
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being the centre of her circle, Lady Dacre was an 
authoress :—her translations from Petrarch are 
highly valued by competent Italian authorities. 
She produced dramatic works, too; one of which, 
if we mistake not, was performed at Drury Lane 
during the period when Byron was on the mana- 
ging committee there,—and more recently, gave 
editorial care and assistance to her relative, Mrs. 
Sullivan,—whose novel, ‘Ellen Wareham,’ and 
other tales, are not forgotten :—and whom she sur- 
vived by some years. 

It is gratifying to hear that, with the startling 
increase of wealth at Melbourne, the interests of 
education are not forgotten. A University is to 
be founded immediately in that prosperous colony, 
and Sir J. Herschel, the Astronomer Royal, and 
Prof. Malden have been appointed a Scientific 
and Literary Committee to investigate the quali- 
fications of candidates applying for the various 
Professorships which are to be attached to the 
University. The salaries of these officers are fixed 
at 1,000/. per annum exclusive of a residence, 
which will be provided by the colony. 

We understand that a Committee, presided over 
by Sir W. Molesworth, is engaged in deliberating 
upon the destiny of Burlington House, which, as 
eur readers are aware, has been purchased by 
Government. Bearing in mind the urgent re- 
quirements of the learned and scientific societies, 
of the Royal Society, now located in Somerset 
House, for increased accommodation, and the 
equally pressing wants of the Government offices 
there for more space, it has been suggested that 
Burlington House should be given up to the Royal 
and the other Societies which are now so much in 
the way of the extension of the Government offices 
in Somerset House. 

A short time since our attention was directed to 
an establishment in the centre of the worst portion 
of Westminster, the purpose of which is to offer 
inducements to the lower orders, which may allure 
them from the gin-palace and the haunts of vice. 
It is a working-man’s refreshment and reading 
rooms. Here, coffee, soups, and meats are sold to 
the visitors at somewhat less than their actual cost ; 
they are provided with books, newspapers, ‘chess- 
boards, draughts, and dominoes for their amuse- 
ment, and lectures are occasionally given for their 
instruction. Having visited the rooms, and at- 
tended one of the lectures, we can speak of the 
order displayed by the boys and men present :— 
everything indeed tended to prove that when we 
remove even the depraved from the pernicious in- 
fluences which so commonly surround them, treat 
them with sympathy, and as beings having minds, 
they are exalted in themselves, become conscious 
of the benefits of sobriety and social order, and are 
at once made better members of society. 

Photography is steadily advancing. We have 
now to notice a new application to the collodion 
process which is of the first importance. The 
great difficulty with this most sensitive process has 
been the rapid loss of sensibility after the plate has 
been properly excited. This has arisen from the 
rapidity with which the ether and alcohol of the 
collodion are removed by evaporation. To prevent 
this, a Continental photographer proposes to place 
the collodion film between two surfaces of glass; 
but this has been found difficult in practice and un- 
certain in its results. Messrs. Spiller & Crookes have 
been engaged in a series of experiments with deli- 
quescent salts; and they have been eventually led 
to the adoption of one, in addition to the prepara- 
tions usually employed, which promises to be of 
the utmost value. After the collodion plate has 
been fully prepared in the usual manner, it is 
placed in a bath of nitrate of zinc containing a 
small quantity of nitrate of silver. In a few 
minutes it absorbs a sufficient quantity of this salt 
to secure a long-continued moisture on the surface; 
and thus plates which have been prepared for five 
days have retained a sensibility equal to that 
which they possess, under ordinary circumstances, 
for five minutes. Since the discovery of the col- 
lodion process this is, decidedly, the greatest ad- 
vance which has been made. 

In France, we find, considerable progress is 
being made in the processes for receiving photo- 
graphic pictures on metal, stone, and wood, for the 


use of the engraver. In La Lumiére and other 
journals some good examples of wood cutting have 
been published, the drawings for which were ob- 
tained by the action of the solar rays directly on 
the prepared surface of the wood block. 

An industrious admirer of Voltaire, M. Eustbe 
Gaullieur, publishes in the Atheneum Frangais 
some diminutive additions to the works of that 
encyclopedic writer. They consist in part of little 
notes rapidly scribbled off and addressed from 
Ferney to his printer at Geneva. A single speci- 
men will be sufficient :—‘‘ Jeanne is quite ready. 
The General History has become a faithful and 
terrible portrait of the human race. Crede mihi. 
It is very curious. There is enough to keep the 
presses going a long time! You may begin when 
you please. No scribbler is more at your service 
than I am. Print, print, and print still. V.” 
M. Gaullieur also possesses some additional informa- 
tion respecting the too celebrated poem alluded to 
as ‘Jeanne.’ His MSS. contain curious additions 
and various readings characteristic of the unscru- 
pulous author. Not the least curious is the note 
of exquisite irony written by the great master of 
badinage to Prof. Jallabert. The Professor was also 
a magistrate, and having seized, in the exercise of 
his functions, some copies of the poem that were in 
circulation, had sent them to Voltaire, expressing 
his surprise that such things should be attributed to 
him. The answer was as follows :—‘“‘ I return you, 
sir, the rhapsody which you have had the goodness 
to confide tome. I thank you for your attention. 
None but a rogue of the lowest order could have 
written the greater part of those verses, especially 
those on which I have written a little note. The 
valets of Paris are more successful when they make 
verses in our ante-chambers. If I could find out 
the unhappy being who has put forth these stupid 
impertinences, I would beat him to death. Excuse 
my just indignation against the low scoundrel who 
is the author of this rubbish. I am persuaded that 
you share my just anger. When will you come 
and sup with us, and make us forget by your ami- 
able society and by your virtue all these abomina- 
tions?—Vo.LTatRE.” The note alluded to is as 
follows :—‘* What lackey has written the greater 
part of these verses,—above all, these? What 
scamp of the dregs of the people can have written 
this insolent rubbish?” If these fragments be 
genuine, it must be confessed that they add an 
additional touch to the character of the philosopher 
of Ferney. 

Mr. D. Nutt writes us a long letter of explana- 
tion on the subject of the reprint of Fliigel’s Dic- 
tionary,—-of which the following is the substance, 
omitting personalities.—‘‘* * The work in question 
is the property of Messrs. Whittaker & Co., Dulau 
& Co., and myself; but I am enabled from acci- 
dental circumstances to speak with more precision 
respecting its origin (now fifteen or sixteen years 
back) than the present representatives of either of 
the other houses. It is true, that a Dictionary, 
compiled jointly by Drs. Fliigel and Sporschil, but 
known only under the name of the former, was 
taken by us as the basis of the new work ; but in 
order to adapt it to the wants of the English public, 
such a thorough revision and re-editing was neces- 
sary, that it became practically a new work. At 
the time it was published (in 1841) there existed 
no copyright treaty between England and any 
other country; and it is a fact patent to everybody 
conversant with the subject, that it was then a 
matter of every-day occurrence and of ordinary 
business, for the book published in one country to 
be reprinted in another. Whether thissystem was 
right or wrong is altogether another question, which 
must be discussed on other grounds :—it is suffi- 
cient for the argument that the system did exist— 
that it was sanctioned both by Jaw and custom, and 
acted upon by men in all countries of the strictest 
morality and honour. If any class of writers had 
special ground of complaint, it was certainly 
not the authors of Germany; but those of 
England, whose works were reprinted in France, 
America, and Germany, to an extent to which 
the reprints of foreign authors in England can 
bear no possible comparison. * * When the 
book was published a copy of it, with a cour- 





teous letter from the editors, was sent to Dr. 





Fliigel,—and had he then thought proper to treat 
the matter in a sensible and business-like point of 
view, there was every disposition on the part of the 
publishers to act liberally towards him ; but he re- 
turned both letter and book, and forthwith pub- 
lished a pamphlet [on the subject], called ‘ Lite. 
rarische Sympathien.’ * * The literary question 
is fully disposed of in the preface to the new edi- 
tion, copied on one of the advertising pages in 
your last number. I have only to add, that in the 
third German edition Dr. Fliigel has availed him. 
self in the German-English part of the Dictionary 
to such an extent of the labours of the London 
editors that, as we have been legally advised, there 
would have been no difficulty in stopping its im- 
portation altogether into England had we been 
disposed to pursue the matter in a court of law, 
Dr. Fliigel’s own edition is professedly compiled 
for the use of Germans, and he has not only the 
monopoly of that country for its sale, but the liberty 
of selling it here. The edition published by us, on 
the contrary, has been adapted specially for the 
use of English students, and is sold exclusively in 
this country,—it interferes in no way with the 
sale of Dr. Fliigel’s own book in the country where 
alone the latter can be properly appreciated.” 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Ry ga uare.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN,-— 
Admission (from 8 till 7 o’clock), 18. ; Dateenass. ls. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A. Secretary. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East.—Admittance, 12; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ig 
NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace, daily, from 9 till dusk.— Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GALLERY of GERMAN PAINTINGS.—The SECOND AN. 
NUAL EXHIBITION of the WUKKS of MODERN GERMAN 
MASTERS is NOW OPEN daily, from 9 a.m. till dusk.—Admis 
ga, 1s.—Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, next door to the Claren- 

on. 








FRENCH EXHIBITION of PICTURES.—The FIRST AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of the FRENCH SCHOOL of the FINE 
ARTS is NOW OPEN at the Gallery, No. 121, Pall Mall. 

“= ng ame le, from 10 to 6 daily. — A 3 
jogue, 


COLOSSEU M, t's Park.—Admission, 1¢.—The origin 
pascsae- of LONDON BY DAY ay exhibited daily, 


past Ten till Five, Museum of ptare, Conse 
Swiss Cottare. &c. The éxtrao: PANORAMA of LONDO! 
BY NIGHT, overs Evening from Seven till Ten. Music from 
Two till Five, and during the Evening -CYCLORAMA, Albany 
Street, is NOW OPEN, with a m anorama of NA- 
fis 





ficent A 
exhibiting the t ERUPTION of VESUVIUS and 
ESTRUCTION of POMPEII, a.v. 79; with the present state of 
the Ruined City. These Views have been long in on, and 
will be exhibited with all the resources of this vast Estab 
pally a Three and Eight o’clock. — Admission, ls.; Reserved 

ea . 


ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street— 
ODESSA is now added to the Dione MA of the DANUBE and 
BLACK SEA, concluding with the ROUTE of the TROOPS to 
the EAST (accompanied by an engeanny Latent. Exhibiting 
daily, at 3 and 8.—Admission, 1s., 2s., and 








Mr. FRIEND'S Grand Moving Diorama of CANADA, the 
UNITED STATES, NIAGARA. and the St. LAWRENCE, with 
i Choruses, forming the most beautiful 

Daily at Three and Eight (Saturday 
excepted). NEXT the POLYTECHNIC, it Street 


Evenin; 
—A ‘ion, 1s. and 28.; Reserv ts, 38.; Boxes, 158, 





OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The OPENING of the CRYSTAL PALACE is definitely fixed 
to take place on SATURDAY, the 10th of JUNE, on which occa- 
sion HER MAJESTY has graciously signified her intention of 
honouring the Inauguration with her presence. 

SEASON TICKETS.—Season Tickets may now be had at the 
Palace; at the Offices, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, and 14, 

nt Street; at the Brighton Railway Terminus, Lon 
Bridge; at Sams’, 1, St. James’s Street; M 


q ets 
conveyance by Railway can be had only at the Office of the Secre- 
tary to the Brighton Railway, London Bridge, and at 14, Regent 

tree! 


HOLDERS of SEASON TICKETS ONLY will be admitted to 
the Opening of the Palace. 


OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 

It is intended to OPEN the CRYSTAL PALACE and PARK 
on the 10th of JUNE; after which they will be open Daily, 
Sundays excepted. 

7 following are the arrangements for the Admission of the 

ublic : 


ic -— 
FIVE SHILLING DAYS.—On SATURDAYS the Public will 
be odmisted by ent at the doors. by tickets of 5e. each, and 
je conveyance by way. 
ALF-CROWN DAYS.-On FRIDAYS the Public will be ad 
em my wy, pa ment at the doers, hy Ucloets of 2e. 6d. each, and by 
ickets to i ie conveyance by way. 
“ HILLING. DAYS—-MONDAY TUESDAYS, WEDNES- 


8. 
DAYS, and THURSDAYS will be Shilling days. At the 4 
ment of 18. each will admit the Public ; or tickets entitling 
Polder to admission to the Pal: 
ance along the Crystal Palace 





ace and Park, and also to convey 
Railway, from London Bridge St 
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tion to the Palace and back, will be issued at the following 





“ vie 18, 6d, 
(HILDREN.—Children under twelve years of age will be ad- 


ditto 1. 


itted at half the above rates. 
wiley KS OF OPENING.—The Palace and Park will be opened 
on Mondays, at 9 o'clock ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
at 10 o'clock, a.m; and on Fridays and Saturdays, at 12 
; and close every day an hour before sunset. 
SEASON Sete 


of Opening, and on all other days when the building is 
taedty the public, up to the 3uth April, 1855. 
‘No Season Ticket will be ferable or except to the 
person whose signature it bears. 
FAMILY SEASUN TICKETS.—Members of the same Family 
who reside her have the privilege of taking Season Tickets for 
their own use, with or without railway conveyance, on the follow- 


reduced terms :— 
a Two Tickets a discount of 10 per cent. on the gross amount ; 
Three Tickets, a discount of 15 per cent.; Four Tickets, a dis- 
eount of 20 per cent.; and Five Tickets and upwards, a discount 
of 5 per cent. Families claiming the above privilege, and de- 
to avail themselves of it. must apply in a —— ¥ form, 
En may be had at the Office, 3, Adelaide Place,and at the 
Offices for Tickets. These tickets will be available only to 
persons named in such application. 

Rail ickets, including conveyance along the Crystal 
Palace Railway from London Bridge to the Palace and back, are 
issued by the London and Brighton Company, at their Offices, 
london Bridge. Single Tickets. 4/. 4s. each; Family Tickets at the 
game reduction as above. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS and BYE-LAWS.—All the general 
ns and regulations mentioned above are to be understood 
being subservient to such gomel provisions, regulations, and 

ilway Company and the Palace 
pany as may be found necessary to regulate the traffic, and to 
meet special occasions and circumstances which may from time to 


arise. 
By order of the Board G. GROVE, Secretary. 
Adelaide place, London-bridge, May 11, 1854. 
Schedule of Prices of Family Season Tickets. 





g 








Without Conveyance by Inch Conveyance by 
Rail e ailway. 

16 0| Two Tickets 716 

7 6|Three ,, + 10 14 6 

15 0| Four ,, -13 9 0 

17 6) Five , -1 WU 0 

9 0| Six ” + 18 18 0 

0 6|Seven ., -2 10 

- 12 0} Bight 4, 23 40 

-— eee 3 GI) Nime y — wereeeeeee 83 7 O 
fo » . 1515 0|Ten 4 .. 31 10 0 





Nore.—Applications for Single or Family Season Tickets must 
be addressed to the Gocsetarz. and ied bya i 

for the full amount of the tickets asked for, according to the above 
Schedule, in favour of George Fasson, 3, Adelaide-place. Cheques 
be on a London Banker, and crossed with the words * Union 
Bank of Loudon.” And no application, unless so accompanied, 
will be attended to. 


Dr. KAHN’S MUSEU M (800 Anatomical Wax Figures) SALLE 

BOBIN, 232, Piccadilly. Open for Gentlemen from 1} ti)l 5 morn- 

and from 7 till l\oevening. New ures at 12, 2, 4. and half- 

7, by Pee —o = } A mp a _ Hergy 

8 portion o: useum is open for Ladies only. m 2 till 5. 
Lecture at 3, by Mrs, Sexton.—Admission, 1s, 7% 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— PATRON: — 
HRH. PRINCE ALBERT.—Th 
Rees on the D 
GEVO, eA STOR OL ws A 
TTLE of SINOPE and D. RUCTION of the TURKISH 
FLEET, and other scenes a poaetet pe ae recone of 
London News) EXHIBITED in a NEW SERIES 
of DISSOLVING VIEWS.— LECTURES by J. H. PEPPER 
Ea. on the CHEMISTRY of our DAILY BREAD, in special 
sedation to that made by the NEW PROCESS at the MARY- 
LEBONE WORKHOUSE, daily at Two o'clock; and in the 
on the MANUFACTURE and DECORATION of 
PAPER.—LECTURE by Dr. BACHHOFFNER on ELECTRI- 
CITY and the ELECTKIC LIGHT.—Exhibition of Trestrail’s 
Method of Raising Sunken Vessels, &c. &c.— Doce Mornings and 
a. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and Children under Ten 
years of age, Half-price. 














SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Grotocicat.—May 3.—Prof. E. Forbes, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. J. Petherwick and 
J. Coode were elected Fellows; and M. Barrande, 
of Prague, was elected a Foreign Member.—The 
following communications were read:—‘On the 
May Hill Sandstone and the Paleozoic System of 
the British Isles,’ by the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick.— 
‘On some Intrusive Igneous Rocks in Cawsand 
Bay, near Plymouth,’ by Mr. L. Horner. 

May 10.—Prof. E. Forbes, President, in the 
chair.—The following communications were read : 
—‘Notes on some Fossil Fishes,’ by Sir P. 
Egerton, Bart.—Several of the fossil fishes hitherto 
referred to Tetragonolepis, which genus was esta- 
blished by Bronn for certain Pycnodont forms, 
having been found by the author to belong to the 
Lepidoid family, and to be characteristically dif- 
ferent from Dapedius in the structure of the teeth, 
Sir P. Egerton proposed to assign them the new 
ei appellation Aichmodus (cusp-tooth).—Sir 

ip then described two new species of Lepidotus 

(L. longiceps and L. breviceps), lately sent to Eng- 
by Dr. T. Bell, from Kotah in the Deccan, 
from whence a Lepidotus and an ASchmodus (both 
liassic type and previously unknown) have been 
received within the last two years. A description 
followed of a new fossil fish from the upper beds of 
new red sandstone at Bromsgrove. It is cha- 
meterized as having its head diminutive, body 





short and deep (3 inches in length, by nearly 2 in 
depth), back steeply vaulted, with two dorsal fins, 
scales ganoid, tail homocercal.—‘ On some Fossil 
Insects from the Purbecks and the Oolites,’ by 
J. O. Westwood, Esq. (The reading of this paper 
was not completed at this meeting).—‘On the 
Pegmatite of Ireland,’ by M. Delepe. 





AsTRONOMICAL.—A pril12.—The Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks in the chair.—Messrs. W. Huggins and J. 
Hamilton were ejected Fellows.—Prof. Hansen, 
the editor of the Astronomische Nachrichten, lately 
informed the Astronomer Royal that it had been 
found necessary to discontinue the transmission of 
the numbers of the Astronomische Nachrichten to 
England by post, in consequence of the heavy 
charge made on them by the subordinate officers of 
the Post Office, who insisted on considering them 
as letters, and requiring the letter-postage. The 
Astronomer Royal referred the matter to the 
Secretary of the Post Office, and communicated to 
the members of the Royal Astronomical Society 
the answer which he received, as follows :— 

**General Post-Office, May 2, 1854. 

‘*Sir,—With reference to your communication 
of the 20th ult., I beg leave to inform you that the 
publication in question is not liable to any charge 
in this country. If you have in your possession a 
copy which has been charged with postage as 
stated, I shall be glad if you will forward it to this 
office for inspection. Iam, &c. 

«J. P. Gopsy (for the Secretary).” 

“ Prof. Airy, Royal Observatory, Greenwich.” 

—The Astronomer Royal trusts that after this clear 
statement no difficulty will be experienced by any 
English astronomer in receiving the Astronomische 
Nachrichten without charge. 





Astatic.—May 6.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—General Briggs delivered a lecture on the 
habits and uses of the Lac Insect, specimens of 
which, and of the various preparations made from 
its habitation (which is formed out of its secretions) 
were placed upon the table. 

Socrety or Antiquarres.— May 11.—Rear- 
Admiral Smyth, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Red- 
mond Caton exhibited a small bronze penannular 
ring found while digging the foundation of a house 
at Lincoln.—Mr. R. Cull exhibited representations 
of a bucket and a statuette bearing Etruscan in- 
scriptions, found in the Tyrol.—Mr. Hugo ex- 
hibited a bronze statue of Hercules, found in 
Cannon Street.—Mr. George Corner contributed 
notices of a drawing belonging to the Society. 
being a copy of a picture in the possession of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, representing a Féte on 
Horsley or Horsydown, Southwark. 





Roya Socrety oF LiTeraturRE.—May 10.— 
Sir J. Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Hogg read 
an account of the Assyrian mound called Tel E’ 
Salahieh, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, which 
had been sent to him by the Rev. Mr. Porter, a 
missionary resident in that city. Mr. Porter states 
that a sculptured slab has been found there which 
he thinks is that probably of the king or founder, 
and that though in some degree injured by weather, 
it is at least as perfect as those still remaining at 
the Nahr-el-kelb. Damascus is exactly the place 
where one would naturally expect to meet with 
Assyrian records, as it is one of the oldest inhabited 
sites in the world, and is mentioned in many of the 
earliest Assyrian inscriptions. Mr. Porter in his 
letter gives an interesting account of the Roman 
remains still existing at Damascus, which seem to 
be much more considerable than might have been 
anticipated from the narratives of travellers, 





British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssooraTion.—May 
10.—T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Eleven Associates were elected and various pre- 
sents to the library received.—Mr. Patrick ex- 
hibited a gold betrothal ring, which formerly was 
in the possession of Lord Southampton, the initials 
were H. and S., one on each side of a true-lover’s 
knot.—Mr. Whichcord exhibited an early ring, of 
Oriental make, and a fine flint spear-head, eight 
inches in length, both lately found at Maidstone. 





—The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited a bronze fibula 
and ring, belonging to the Roman period, and 
another antiquity, also in bronze, found, in April 
last, in Bucklersbury.—Mr. Griffiths exhibited a 
piece of ancient sculpture which has been lying in 
the vaults of the workhouse of St. Martin’s parish 
for many years. It is a sepulchral monument, and 
represents three figures. Time has much injured 
its surface; but it presents a specimen of good Art, 
and was pronounced to be Greek by Mr. Calder 
Marshall.—Mr. O'Connor exhibited a large col- 
lection of antiquities, chiefly in bronze, found in 
different parts of Ireland. Mr. Syer Cuming read 
a paper descriptive of their peculiar characteristics. 
—Mr. Gunston exhibited the rubbing of a remark- 
ably fine brass, at St. Alban’s, of the Abbot de la 
Mare, of Flemish execution and exceeding beauty. 
—Mr. Pettigrew, also, produced rubbings from 
three brasses, taken by Mr. J. Clarke from Easton 
Church, one of the ec t of the fifteenth 
century, as the armour denoted, though no inscrip- 
tion now remains attached to it, and the others of 
two members of the family of Wingfield, bearing 
date 1584 and 1601; the latter offered a very fine 
example of the female costume of the time. An 
interesting discussion, relating to the preservation 
of brasses in churches; in the course of which an 
immense number of lost ones were referred to, 
closed the meeting. . 





EntomoLocicaL.— May 1.—H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair—Mr. W. C. Dale was 
elected a Member, and Messrs. Wallace and Bates 
Corresponding Members.—The Rev. J oseph Greene 
exhibited bred - specimens of Notodonta trepida 
and N. cucullina, the latter one of the rarest 
British Bombyces.—Mr. E. Shepherd exhibited a 
male and female of Aleucis pictaria reared from 
the larve.—Mr. Bond exhibited two bred-speci- 
mens of Anticlea Berberata, in each of which one 
of the upper wings differed in its marking from the 
other.—Mr. Douglas exhibited larve of Elachista 
cerussella, mining in leaves of the common reed, 
and the larva of another species, not hitherto 
noticed, mining in leaves of Poa aquatica.—Mr. 
Stevens exhibited two living specimens of Noto- 
donta Carmelita and one of N. dicteoides, taken, on 
the 29th of April, in Sherwood Forest ; also, from 
the same place, the larva, pupa, and image of Hy- 
lecetus dermestoides, in the bark of birch trees.— 
Mr. Curtis read a list of insects taken by him, in 
1852, at Dover and Tunbridge Wells.—It was an- 
nounced that the Council had resolved that the co- 
operation and aid of the Society should be given 
to the ‘‘Trade Museum” now forming, by the 
Society of Arts, under the supervision of Mr. Solly, 
and that any duplicate specimens in the Society’s 
collection of insects, beneficial or injurious to man, 
should be presented to it.—Mr. Stainton invited 
such Members as wished to seek for and study the 
habits of the larve of Microlepidoptera to join him 
in exploring the neighbourhood of his residence 
every Wednesday evening during the summer. 





InstrTuTIoN oF CiviL ENGINEERS.—May 16.— 
J. Simpson, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘On the Fatigue, and consequent 
Fracture of Metals,’ by Mr. F. Braithwaite.—It 
was announced that the last Ballot for Members 
would take place at the next meeting, Tuesday, 
May 23.—The President’s Conversazione was also 
announced to take place on Tuesday evening, May 
30, and models and works of Art were requested 
for exhibition. 


Society or Arts.—May 17.—The very Rev. 
the Dean of Hereford in the chair.—On the walls 
were exhibited a collection of sixty photographic 
views, by Mr. P. H. DelaMotte, of the Crystal 
Palace, showing the progress of the building itself, 
of the different Architectural Courts, of the 
Natural History Department, of the Ancient and 
Modern Sculpture &c. These views had been 
most liberally presented to the Society by the 
Directors of the Company. Twenty-two photo- 
graphic views in Gloucestershire, presented by 
Mr. J. Cundall were also shown.—The paper read 
was ‘On Visual Education as applied to logy, 
illustrated by Diagrams and Models of the Geo- 
logical Restoration at the Crystal Palace,’ by Mr, 
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B. W. Hawkins. The Crystal Palace, it was con- | prepared. The name being, although a royal one, 


sidered, might be properly described as one vast 
and combined experiment of visual education. 
Direct teaching through the eyes had been recog- 
nized as a principle and facility of education for 
some years t, even in the limited sphere of 
schools; and the name of Pestalozzi deserved the 
most honourable mention in connexion with its 
first enunciation. His lessons on objects were 
urged upon the public attention some twenty years 
ago 3 and a writer — at the time in support 
of the principle, shrewdly observed, that ‘‘we 
daily call a great many things by their names 
without even inquiring into their nature and pro- 
perties; so that in reality it is only their names, 
and not the things themselves, with which we are 
acquainted.” If this remark was applicable to our 
superficial knowledge of every-day objects, how 
much more literal did it become when applied to 
that branch of science which treated of the history 
of fossils of extinct animals that had peopled the 
world in ancient times. To the great majority of 
the public these restorations will present all the 
novelty of a first acquaintance, and even many 
students in geology have hitherto been unable to 
realize the true form and size of those extinct 
animals, with the names of which they might 
however be perfectly familiar. The science of 
Paleontology has two principal applications, to 
Zoology and to Geology. By the first is made 
known those new, or rather unknown, forms and 
conditions of existence which were often wanting 
in living nature; and by the second, it furnished 
the only certain basis for the determination of the 
stratified earths. In late years fossils have revealed 
remarkable facts concerning the state of the globe 
at divers epochs ; and an inspection of the various 
strata in which remains have been deposited, 
served to show that, in general, a constant order 
had obtained in their formation. The author next 
went on to explain a diagram exhibiting a view 
of the succession of epochs, each epoch containing 
a succession of periods and formations,—which, 
though often found to have been disturbed by some 
vast convulsive force, could yet be retraeed to its 
natural order of succession and super-position. 
The extraordinary inhabitants of the new red 
sandstone, of the lias, of the upper portion of the 
lias, sometimes known as the alum shale, so well 
developed at Whitby, and of the oolite, were 
then severally described; and it was shown how 
by induction Prof. Owen, our British Cuvier, had 
been enabled to unite together detached fossils so 
as to form complete animals. In the Crystal 
Palace restorations, sketch-models to scale, either 
a sixth or a twelfth of the natural size, were first 
made, and such attitudes were given to them as 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins’s long acquaintance 
with the recent and living forms of the animal 
kingdom enabled him to adapt to the extinct 

ies he was endeavouring to restore. Clay 
models built of the natural size by measurement 
from the sketch models were then made, and when 
they approximated the true form, the author in 
every instance secured the anatomical details and 
the characteristic features of each specimen. Some 
of these models contained thirty tons of clay, which 
had to be supported on four legs, as their natural 
history characteristics would not allow of recourse 
being had to any of the expedients for support 
allowed to sculptors in ordinary cases. In the in- 
stance of the Iguanodon, this was no less than 
building a house upon four columns, as the quan- 
tities of material of which the standing Iguanodon 
is composed consists of 4 iron columns, 9 feet 
long by 7 inches diameter, 600 bricks, 650 5-inch 
half-round drain-tiles, 900 plain tiles, 38 casks of 
cement, 90 casks of broken stone, making a total 
of 640 bushels of artificial stone. This, with 100 
feet of iron hooping, and 20 feet of cube inch bar, 
constituted the bones, sinews, and muscles of this 
large model,—the largest of which there was any 
record of a casting having been made. 








Syro-Ecyprran.—May 9.—S. Sharpe, Esq., in 
the chair.—The Rev. Dr. Turnbull exhibited, on 
behalf of Mr. Langdon, a Scarabeeus with the 
name Rameses inscribed, as is generally the case, 
as an after-act, upon a funereal memento, already 


in this case that of a private person, gave no clue 
to the age of the Scarabeus. Also, an agate seal 
from Assyria, without inscription, and having a 
pretty deep intaglio of two lions sitting in reverse 
to each other, the head of one and the feet of the 
other. It was suggested that this device might 
have an astronomical meaning and refer to the two 
solstices.—A paper was read ‘On the Political 
State of Egypt under Seti-Meneptah II. at the 
Period of the Exodus," by Miss Fanny Corbaux. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Geographical, 1.—Annive: f° 
Horticultural, 3. wad 


eteorological, 7. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—‘On the Casualties of 
Tunneling, with examples, by Mr. Peniston. 
- Zoological, 9. 
Reve Institution, 3.—*On some Phenomena of Heat, 
ine-Gas, &c.,’ by Prof. Tyndall. 
Wen. bs 


Mos. 
Tues. 


versary. 
€0! 8.—Special General Meeting.—Continuation of 
Mr. Westwood’s peoet * On some Fossil Insects from the 
Purbecks and the Oolite.—'On the Structure and Affi- 
nities of the Rudista,’ by Mr. Woodward. —‘*Un t! 
Dimensions of the London Clay on its most Fossiliferous 
Strata; and on the Bagshot Sands in the Isle of Shep- 
pey,’ by Mr. Prestwich.—' On the Distiuctive Physical 
and Paleontological Features of the London Clay and 
the Bracklesham Sands,’ by Mr. Prestwich. 
Society of Arts, 8.—* On the Microscope as aqgited to Art 
cience, Manufactures, and Commerce,’ by Mr. Leonard. 
Royal Society of Literature, 84. 
— Archeological, 8}.—*On Berry and Sidbury Castles,’ by 
Capt. Shortt. 
Tuvrs. Numismatic, 7. 
—  Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘On Botany, by Mr. Masters. 
Philological, 8.—Anniversary. 
Beal Institution, 84.—‘On Melting Points,’ by Mr. 
jie, 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ On the Importance of the Study of 
Physics as a Branch of Education for all Classes,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 





Fri. 


Sat. 








FINE ARTS 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


TuHE eccentricities of an Exhibition are manifold. 
First, there is the middle-aged gentleman, rather 
short-sighted, who mistakes the number of the 
picture, and concludes Mr. Hunt’s ‘Awakening 
Conscience’ is Mr. Frost’s ‘ Chastity,—and Mr. 
Stone’s ‘Old Story’ is Mr. O’Neil’s ‘ Margaret 
and Faust.’ Then, there is generally the heavy 
friend from the country who will read the whole 
quotation in. the Catalogue, to the last word, with 
appropriate action :—and there is the deaf aunt, 
from whom you have expectations, who insists on 
your filtering ‘all about it ” through her long ear- 
trumpet. There are always the two enthusiasts, 
who both butt at the same time at a low picture, and 
perform what billiard players call ‘‘a cannon” with 
their heads. There is the man who backs to see 
the effect,—the effect of which is that he finally 
falls over a form :—and there is the happy artist, 
penned in a corner, and obliged to listen to the 
jokes cut upon his own picture. There is the 


trait painter can live: all we can say is, if the 
portraits we see on the Exhibition walls are fiat. 
tering, what must the originals be? 

Having in our first article dismissed the leadj 
pictures of the year, and in our second the more 
prominent portraits and as many of the best land. 
scapes as we could find room to mention, we pro. 
ceed now to the best of the genre pictures, ang 
conclude with a few words on the miniatures ang 
water-colour drawings. 

Mr. Webster has three small pictures this year 
full of his usual delicacy and refinement, and 
nice perception of character, but unpresumj 
both in size and subject. The Villager’s Offeri 
(No. 85), A Breakfast Party (104), and Peasay 
Children (159). The breakfast party consists of g 
little child playing with a dog, while the peasant 
children are carrying jugs, and are on their wayto 
some Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood. 
Webster is almost perfect in his peculiar finish, and 
in his knowledge of his favourite subject, on which 


* | he rings a thousand variations. There was nevera 


more successful instance of the advantage of limiting 
the mind to a single branch of Art, and masteri 
it by dint of love and labour. If poor Haydon 
had constantly after each failure tried a lower in- 
stead of a higher walk of Art, he might have 
attained eminence and prosperity. There ar 
many grades between the poles of Art; and if he 
may not be king, the artist does well in settli 
down as a snug country gentleman,—master of his 
own domain, with no danger of deposition or de- 
gradation, and safe above all competition. 

Mrs, Ward has a clever picture this year— 
Scene from the Camp at Chobham, in the En 
campment of the 79th Highlanders (582). A stout 
Highlander is teaching his child the use of the 
musket ; while the mother, who is washing in 
the background, watches him with a smile of in- 
terest. The rude fittings-up of the camp makea 
picturesque background, and the details and faces 
are painted with a masculine firmness, The ar 
rangement of colour, the red and black, and the 
tone of the flesh remind us of Mr. Ward; and it 
is natural that the pupil of such a master would 
catch something of his mannerism and of his 
somewhat French colour. The affected sternness 
of the father’s discipline and the gravity of the 
soldier’s child are exceedingly well given. 

Mr. F. Goodall has a subject of less interest than 
usual, but as bright, graceful, and well composed 
as ever. The Swing (50) is merely a study of 
groups of either modern or cavalier children, in 
full dress, and with the airs of the parlour and the 
evening party about them, rather than the nursery 
or the playground,—the picture appealing simply 
to the conventional feelings of artificial life. The 
future gallant and coquette are there, and the boys 





man who will indulge in loud detractions, and talk 
of the ‘‘ wretched daub” till he suddenly turns and 
sees the artist, who painted it, frowning at his 
elbow. ‘There is the picture you break your neck 
to see and the picture you go on your knees before: 
—and there is your friend, the vague amateur, 
who says “‘the picture has a » I cannot tell 
how to term it, a sort of a ”:—and your exact 
connoisseur, who can always quote precedent from 
the Carracci or Correggio, says ‘‘it is a very good 
bit; but it wants tone, sir, tone.” 

We never knew a widower who, when he mar- 
ried again, did not do it for the sake of his ‘dear 
children.” We never knew a man publish his first 
book but he did it at the entreaty of friends. We 
never knew a man send his portrait to the Exhi- 
bition, but he did it to oblige the artist. ‘‘ Car- 
mine, you know, would have it.” 

We draw from the great fact, therefore, this 
great inference, that all artists are vain, —all 
sitters, humble. 

This preponderance of portraits we must ex- 
pect, because portrait painting is the means by 
which a painter lives, and historical painting only 
the means by which he gets fame; and fame has 
been secondary to bread and cheese ever since the 
time of Apelles. A man can live without fame, 
and therefore need not paint history; but a man 
cannot live without bread and cheese—the means 
of living, and therefore he paints portraits. With- 











out flattering, Mr. Ruskin says, no modern por- 


seem rather small men than children; and are all 
| conscious of their attitudes, dress and good looks. 
We think that Mr. Goodall’s love of the polished, 
the elegant, and the courtly has led him in this 
| picture to wander rather from the natural side of 
‘nature. The background is very happily used, 
, and the colour is rich and well balanced. 
Mr. Jones is not half enough in earnest in his 
| Battle of Hyderabad (13). He has painted ao 
Astley’s battle—an opera battle—a panoramic 
battle—anything but a struggle for life and 
| death. It is very well to point and say that gen- 
| tleman in green on the right is the leader of the 
| Poonah Irregular Horse, and that gentleman on 
, the left is Colonel Leslie, followed by Captam 
| Rowan. You know that directly the green curtain 
| falls the whole thing will break up, and the Beloo- 
| chees and the Poonah horse will sit down together 
_over the sociat pewter. Corporal Kelly seizes the 
| silver standard as a man would pull up a stick 
| horseradish, and Major Conway leads on his mea 
'_ with all the composure of a hunting field. There 
'is no grapple—no shock of onset—no feeling f 
' motion, or of the hurry and fever of hope : 
fear. It is an album view of a fight, and might 
have taken place at Hampstead, with no loss of 
‘anything but the private’s perspiration and tht 
_ officer’s patience. 
Day has at last broke upon Mr. Glass, and lis 
moonlight, which seemed destined to shine through 
an eternal night, has passed away, and left him™ 
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esert in the re-actionary light of a full noon. 
aad Cour de Lion on his way to Jerusalem 
(414) strikes us as truthful, and yet is by no means 
apicture of interest, and derives no addition from 
The full light and the character of the 


jts name. 
Door would have equally interested had helmets 
been broadbrims. ere is a certain hardness 


and coarseness about Mr. Glass’s manipulation 
which he must reform ere he does justice to the 
yeal poctry of his mind. His figures must play a 
more important part than they have yet done be- 
fore his pictures will strike as anything but ima- 
ginative effects of atmosphere. For mere truth, 
if unpoetical, he has not much regard. 

One of the best paintings in the Academy for 
physiognomical character, not intense, but varied 
and appropriate, is Mr. G. B. O’Neill’s A Jury 
(116). The stolid, immovable resister of public 
opinion—the member of the jury who is in the 
minority, and who holds out in spite of all the 
shouts, sneers, threats, arguments, and entreaties 
of his colleagues, is admirably conveyed. It is 
impossible to resist a laugh at the worthy John 
Bull’s staring dull eyes, his bands resting on 
his knees, with his ear-trumpet removed from his 
ear, and all communication with the external world 
eut off. You see his utter indifference to the 
patient man, who says nothing,—the despairing 
man, who has an engagement, and who is scratch- 
ing his head behind in a fever of vexation and dis- 

,—at the passionate man, who denounces him, 
—or the mild man, who points to the hour,—and the 
fox-hunter, who would laugh him into reason. In 
the back-ground you catch a glimpse of the Court 
and of the Judge in his crimson robes. The colour 
of the picture is well arranged; but the flesh of 
the faces had been better if more contrasted or in 
stronger relief.— The Latest Intelligence (462) is 
another study of our obstinate friend,—now appa- 
rently a retired coachman, with vast cushion cheeks, 
who is reading the paper with an air of Bumble- 
like importance, while a girl listens with much 
earnestness for the first utterances of the village 
oracle. Both pictures only want greater concentra- 
tion of character to raise them to a higher standard. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. E. Armitage on his 
Death of Marmion (482), which is apparently a 
finished design for the fresco executed in the 
Poets’ Hall, at Westminster. It seems a clever 
conventional grouping, with the usual contrast of 
Clara and the dying Knight; but neither very 
remarkable for colour or expression. His Lotos 
Eater (621) is a moonlit-looking feminine being, 
carrying a bough of ripe sloes, and is very flat and 
hard in execution. 

Mr. T. Faed, in his Morning, Reapers going out 
(448), is good in colour, very finished in his model- 
ling and bold in his relief. His faces are pretty, 
but the composition is straggling and the lights 
are sprinkled over the canvas rather than dis- 
tributed with art. Nature may have been so, but 
as she is not so always, and not so necessarily, 
he might as well have waited till she had put on 
amore artistic effect. The subject is merely 
nothing, and there is a bias towards insipidity, 
which we should warn Mr. Faed against. His 
Peggy (490) is rather an affected head, and not 
original in character. It has nothing to identify 
itwith the old barber’s poem. 

Mr. H. S. Marks, whose ‘ Dogberry’ of last year 
was 2 successful bit of Shaksperian humour, has 
this year two characters from the same source, 
Bardolph (1270) and Christopher Sly (506). The 
former is rather hard and laboured; but in the 
second he has made a bold step in advance. The 
indomitable tinker of Burton’s Heath, calmly 
Waiting for either the third or fourth borough, and 
serenely regardless of the ale-wife or the shivered 
glasses, is boasting of the oldness of his family, 
Which, as he says, came in with that remarkable 
Monarch ‘‘ Richard Conqueror.” He wears a 
greasy baize jerkin, much burnt by the soldering 
ton, and faded crimson hose ; a fowl’s leg sticking 
out of his pouch indicates him as “‘ littered under 
lercury,” and the draggled pheasant’s feather in 
his broad-leafed hat, that he something smacks of 

poacher. His drunken gravity is happily ex- 
pressed, the details aretruthful, and the background 
elaborate, without being painful. 





Mr. C. Landseer’s Bragela (140) is a well-finished 
firmly painted nonentity, and reminds us of actors 
on a stage, ready posed for the curtain to draw up, 
but determined not to play mother and child a 
moment before the proper time to begin. You 
wait for the bell to ring and the expression to 
appear,—the wall, the sword and the draperies 
are as good as they can be. There is much know- 
ledge, but little feeling, in the picture. 

Mr. Grant has several pictures which are rather 
promises than fulfilments. His Legend of the First 
Efforts in Printing (502) is a not very paint- 
able subject, in itself uninteresting, though sug- 
gestive and abstractedly important. The Requiem 
(594) is also a subject rather painful, and not very 
dramatic. It is impossible for the picture itself to 
tell the tale. You see a man unnaturally pale, 
propped up in bed with pillows and writing music, 
while his wife watches him with earnest tender- 
ness. Both in this picture and in the other there 
are traces of a refined mind, and of much quiet 
earnestness of feeling, but, we think, exercised on 
two rather ungrateful subjects. 

r. A. Johnston is successful in his picture of 
Tyndale translating the Bible into English (503), 
but the subject unexplained amounts to little more 
than the figure of a student. The light and shade 
are well managed, and the colour is not un- 
pleasing. 

Mr. C. Rossiter’s Sad Memories (269) repre- 
sents a London needlewoman, who has just re- 
ceived a letter from the country, and is looking 
musingly and regretfully out of window into the 
blue sky, which is all that her new home has in 
common with her old. The subject could not be 
simpler, but it is delicately painted, and the face 
fully conveys the sentiment expressed. 


r. Cope, usually so romantic in subject, treats | 


us again this year with gormandising children, 
rather vulgar in character and unredeemed by 
much beauty or childish grace. 


Mr. Hook, having no relish we presume for the | 


effusion of blood or for mere scenes of horror and 
melo-drama, has taken for his subject one of those 
dreadful events that preceded the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. We mean the cruel injury inflicted 
by misguided Papists upon a Protestant hat. He 





| 
| 


ful in the sort of Webster subject which he has 
chosen—The New a: (201). The scene is a 
cottage interior ;—t' ero of the story a smug 
Sunday-faced urchin, triumphing in oy toe suit, 
which he is trying on before the tailor ;—a wise 
old grandmother is listening to the tailor’s opinion, 
and some‘other children, very natural in expression, 
are watching the lucky brother with mingled 
wonder, envy and respect. The composition is 
very good and the colour fresh. The tailor’s face 
is, perhaps, rather too miserable and earnest even 
for one of that injured and long-suffering race. 
Another picture by the same artist, The Pets (40), 
with lessroom forcharacter, is graceful and pleasing. 

Mr. C. Rolt’s Orestes pursued by the Furies (51 
is, we believe, the picture that carried off the last 
medal at the Royal Academy. The subject is‘a 
most difficult one to treat, being full of pathos, 
tenderness, and horror. The Furies being in- 
visible to the one and visible to the other is as 
impracticable for the canvas as the stage. Mr, 
Rolt has well conveyed both the horror of the 
madman and the tenderness of the sister who tries 
to soothe him. In the ghost of Clytemnestra he has 
fallen into the theatrical,— nothing can be 
worse in taste than the broad crimson spatula which 
she extends to her trembling son as you would a 
spoon, with a powder in it, to a child. The Furies 
are grotesque Ethiopians, and not thecalm avengers 
of the Greek drama, beautiful though terrible. 

Miss Mutrie’s Flowers (479) are as good as 
usual, exceedingly rich in texture, full of colour, 
and picturesquely composed. 

Mr. George Landseer, nephew of Sir Edwin, 
has a small painting, very nicely finished, and with 
much gentleness, if not pathos of feeling. He'calls 
it Lady Emily: it represents the heroine of 
Wordsworth’s poem fondling the white doe (390). 
—The face has hardly that heroic self-devotion and 
saint-like patience of the real Lady Emily, which 
raises her almost to a level with Shakspeare’s Isa- 
bella; but we are quite content to take the face 
that the young and promising artist has given. The 
right-hand receding portion of the background is 
rather coarsely painted. 

Mr. W. Hemsley has now fairly become a suc- 
cessful imitator of. Mr. Webster, but still only a 


calls it Zime of the Persecution of the Christian | successful imitator; and not content with this, he 
Reformers in Paris (233). Mr. Hook's idea of per- | has now begun to imitate himself and repeat 


secution consists in an immense toasting fork, some | his subject. 


14 feet long, being run through a respectable man’s 
hat, just as we should pierce a muffin. There is 
something ludicrous in the effeminate character of 
the henpecked man, and in the truculency of the 
persecuting priest. The colour is good, but the 
subject ‘‘ naught.” 

Mr. Egg, whose two great pictures, ‘The Life 
and Death of the Duke of Buckingham,’ are again 
delayed, like Mr. Mulready’s ‘ Nile Bathers,’ sends 
two small pictures, one only the study of a Lady 
in a Spanish dress, and the other A Scene from ‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel’ (461). In both he appears as 
manly, vigorous, and picturesque as ever,—firm 
without coarseness, and finished without timidity. 

Mr. F. Cowie is, apparently, an imitator of Mr. 
Pickersgill :—his subjects are the same,—his cos- 
tumes not unlike,—his arrangement of colour re- 
markably similar. He imitates as much as Mr. 
Lejeune does the President, or Mr. G. Smith, Mr. 
Webster. He is not without some feeling of grace 
and romance ; but is too frequently insipid and 
conventional. The Landing of the Brides of Venice 
(1207) might be anything—any ladies getting out 
of any boat in any river of Europe in anyage. The 
faces are pretty, —the attitudes rather affected and 
tudied than natural. 

Mr. Huskisson does not show any advance in 








elfin science. His Titania’s Elves robbing the | 
Squirrel’s Nest (446) is very leaden and vague in | 
colour; and the fancy, though plentiful, is not 
very original. The squirrel is a shapeless sop of 
moonshine,—and the colour is most inky and un- | 
poetical. He must advance or he will recede :— | 


h The details are delicately painted, 
and the composition is pleasing.—Mr. G. Smith, 
in the same walk, though careful and bright 
in colour, is rather mannered and too fond of 
prettiness. His rustics are stage rustics; and his 
boys fair-haired creatures from Albums and "s 
Own Books, who never have their elbows out—who 
never rob orchards, and shun hardbake. His Bod 
Cherry (142) is an instance of this. —Mr. T. 
Brooks is another follower of the same school. 
The Captured Truant (188) is well intended, but 
not so well accomplished. There is a want of 
refinement and of depth; too much is left to 
the obvious indications of the story and too little 
to the faces. The whole picture is pleasing and 
simple, without being original in treatment. 

Mr. Kennedy is another of the artists who think 
it enough to paint without the labour of being 
original. Every touch reminds us of Etty ; but 
he is, of course, ‘more {conventional in subject, 
though often harmonious in colour. His Venus 
and Adonis (359) is a mere excuse for blues and 
reds. The positions are ballet-dancing positions ; 
and the whole effect is that of a badly-acted scene 
in a country theatre. 

Mr. Gale is a promising artist of Pre- 
Raphaelite finish ; but no sharer of P.R.B. dis- 
tortion or eccentricity. The Wounded Knight (55), 
a scene from Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ provokes 
by showing how excellently a thing may be 
painted, and yet fail to interest. The chain-mail 
is little short of perfect ; and yet there is in the 
whole thing a want of the living soul.—The same 
remarks apply to his Guiderius and Arviragus 


there is no halting half-way up a steep withclimbers | repeating the Dirge over Imogen (492).—Imogen 
pressing on behind. There are other fairy regions | is palpably a youth; and the two mourners are 
besides those of Shakspeare’s realm,—and he might | unmeaning in expression, and oT little sym- 


try the Peris of Persia or the mine goblins of pathy. ‘The landscape backgroun 


Germany. 
Mr. H. H. Emmerson is by no means unsuccess- | 


, though rather 
weak, is admirable in its carefully painted details. 
There is much vivacity and spirit and promise in 
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Mr. D.W. Deane’s Van Dyck and Frank Hals (1304), 
though there is something ludicrous in the two por- 
traits; one of which had better have been concealed 
and left to the imagination. It hardly realizes the 
wonderful workingat which Hals was so entranced. 
—Mr. W. C. Thomas has painted a perfect riddle 
in The Protest (1360), for it is really impossible to 
say what so much good painting signifies. We 
have a dim feeling that the story has some leaning 
to the Reformation; but it resembles more two 
maidens pressing their lover to buy them a fairing. 
A few judicious lines in the Catalogue might have 
aided the spectator. 

As might be expected, when oil and water mingle 
oil comes to the top, for the water-colour drawings, 
with the exception of Mr. Harding’s View of the 
New Palace at Sydenham (1121), and a few others, 
have no merit beyond the average.—Among the 
more interesting are Mr. C, Falkener’s Pompeian 
Studies (1173), (1174), and (1175), representing 
three houses at Pompeii—the house of Diomedes, 
the house of the Faun, and that of Sallust. The 
gardens and fountains, the terraces and open al- 
coves, the colonnades and mosaic pavements, are 
faithfully represented. Perhaps a more perfect 
type of a summer villa for a climate like that of 
Naples could scarcely be met with. The open 
rooms, the free current of air carried through the 
whole house, the cooling ripple of the fountain, 
the view of the stainless sky above,—the decora- 
tions, never tiring the eye, and yet never over- 
loading any space,—are all in perfect harmony. 

The miniatures, if possible, improve in exquisite 
delicacy of manipulation and truth of colour, 
though, like all sublunary paintings, they are 
sometimes feeble in relief or too hot or too cold in 
the shadows. Sir W. Ross and Mr. Thorburn still 
eeagreseinnd tie Mr. T. Carrick comes in 
a good third. Many ladies appear as successful 
competitors in the list. One of the most admirable 
is that of J. H. Elwes, Esq. (757), by Mrs. Thor- 
burn, very powerful in relief, fine in colour, and 
easy and graceful in attitude and expression. The 
chalk portraits are assuming a prominent place in 
the Exhibition, owing, probably, to their com- 
parative cheapness and the rapidity of their exe- 
cution. They are very soft and fleshy, and combine 
oo force with infinite tenderness of handling. 

e copies of well-known pictures in porcelain are 
deserving attention, and are evidences of a progress 
in Art which must benefit our china trade, 


EXHIBITION AT GORE HOUSE. 

THE Exhibition of the works of the more ad- 
vanced students of the Provincial and Metropolitan 
Schools of Design, submitted in competition for 
prizes, opens on the 22nd of May to the general 
public at Gore House, Kensington. The collection 
éomprises drawings from the antique, with the cor- 
responding skeleton and its external anatomy— 
flowers from nature—compositions of colour — 
figures painted in monochrome from casts—model- 
led ornaments and figures—and studies of various 
periods of ornament in the styles of different epochs. 
In addition to these, various works of the students 
are exhibited :—paintings on porcelain, designs for 

neral manufacture, drawings and paintings from 
fe model, paintings of still life, &c. ; of which the 
paintings from the life, as not being much insisted 
upon by the masters, and rendered difficult in the 
provinces from the want of models, are the least 
successful. Many of the studies of flowers and of 
still life show great taste and great promise. One 
of the most hopeful and interesting divisions of 
the designs are those in which a given geometric 
outline has been filled with patterns formed 
of the leaves and flowers of the wood anemone, 
pce yor we beautiful in variety of blendings 
and admirable in colour. When even students 
can be found so inventive, the English mind 
cannot yet have forgotten either how to go to 
nature or how to carry out the suggestions of 
her endless creations. In addition to these, there 
are studies showing the Gothic principle of 
ornament as applied to woven fabrics, being either 
—_ or original arrangements. In the 
application of design, the Exhibition also shows 
the great reformation that is commencing in the 
taste of all trades, There are designs for silk 





dresses and carpets, for paper-hangings, — 
metal work, wall decoration, lace and linen. It 
is curious to remark in all these designs how 
much the mind of the student has been involun- 
tarily influenced by the distinctive manufactures 
of his native place. Thus, the Newcastle schools 
give a stained glass character of pattern to all they 
do; the Paisley remind you of shawls even when 
they invent paper-hangings; the Manchester men 
affect the spots and bars of cotton prints. In 
some districts, also, there is a predominant bias to 
a peculiar school. Sheffield is Renaissance and 
florid—other places severe and Gothic. A student 
from Sheffield sends a design for a bronze gate 
grandly thought, and one that we hope to see 
executed. In the central pannels are figures 
representing Art and Industry. On the whole, 
we cannot rate too highly the effect upon our 
national taste of such widely-disseminated and 
thorough instruction, by which the poorest student 
may now learn the characteristics of every age of 
art; and is taught, not slavish imitation, but a 
selection of good and a rejection of evil. We have 
no doubt that ultimately a national order of design 
will be eliminated by so much labour and genius 
brought powerfully to bear upon a given subject. 





Five-Art Gossip.—A word of protest and of 
warning has reached us, which we cannot choose 
but communicate to our readers, As our readers 
are aware, an Exhibition has been opened in Pall 
Mall of the works of French Artists. It is in the 
nature of a trial; and believing it to be real and 
in perfect faith, we have given it that support 
which we consider due to an experiment likely to 
be useful to artists in both countries, The Exhi- 
bition appears to have been asuccess. Last week, 
we had to announce that the Earl of Ellesmere had 
purchased the ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ by M. Ary 
Scheffer, for 1,200 guineas. This week, we learn, 
that the Duke of Argyll has purchased the ‘ Con- 
version of St. Augustin,’ by the same celebrated 
artist, for 250 guineas. We are now, however, 
requested to state that these pictures are not ori- 
ginals. ‘‘The real ‘ Francesca da Rimimi,’ by 
Ary Scheffer, with the figures as large as life, 
was formerly in the collection of the Duchess 
d’Orleans, and is now in the Demidoff Gallery at 
Florence. The original ‘ St. Augustin,’ also life 
size, belongs to the ex-Queen Amélie, and is at 
Claremont. The pictures now in Pall Mall, exhi- 
bited as the original works, are copies made by 
the artist himself of reduced size, and sold by him 
as copies.” So far our authority. But the ques- 
tion is, whether there has been an unfair reserva- 
tion of this fact. We cannot doubt that Lord 
Ellesmere and the Duke of Argyll were well aware 
that their purchases were not the pictures to which 
our Correspondent refers. As regards the artistic 
qualities of these duplicates or copies, we have our- 
selves seen a letter written by M. Scheffer, in which 
he speaks of the Francesca now the property of 
Lord Ellesmere as, in his opinion, ‘‘ very superior” 
to the original now at Florence.—We are glad to 
chronicle the fact that the committee of this inter- 
esting Exhibition has offered free admissions to all 
the students of the Royal Academy—an instance 
of liberality which cannot fail to be of signal ser- 
vice to the students, while it will add to the in- 
terest of the collection itself with those who love 
to find Art-matters administered in a high and 
liberal spirit. 

During the Thursday night’s debates in the 
House of Commons, the settlement of a point of 
great importance to our collection of pictures was 
announced in Lord John Russell’s statement that 
the Government have “decided on appointing a 
salaried Director of the National Gallery.” 

Monday next will see the distribution of the late 
John Martin’s water-colour drawings. These are 
sixty in number,—and are generally landscape. 
One is an imaginative composition to illustrate 
Byron's ‘Manfred.’ We also notice in the cata- 


logue ‘‘ a touched proof” of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’— 
The sale is at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. 

Last week a number of paintings, the property 
of the late Lord C. Townshend, were sold by 
They included a 


Messrs. Christie & Manson. 





portrait of the celebrated Audrey, Viscountey 
Townshend, by Van Loo ; a portrait of the Rig 
Hon. Charles Townshend, by Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
and a portrait of Count La Lippe, by the sam 
artist. A portrait of the Countess de Gram 

by Eckhardt, and one of Catherine Sedley, Counteg 
of Dorchester, by Dahl. Both of these were foy. 
merly in the Strawberry Hill collection. A ‘Por. 
trait of Mrs. Braddyll,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of the artist’s best portraits; and a Head of 
Lady Hamilton, as Cassandra, were noticeable 
Among newer works were— Etty’s ‘ Britomay 
rescuing Amoret,’—Cattermole’s ‘The Prisoner’ 
—Westall’s ‘ Leda,’—and Kennedy’s ‘ Goatherd: 
Siesta,’ 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund Society ate ii 
annual dinner on Saturday last. The chairman, 
Lord Yarborough, stated that during the past yew 
7691. had been paid in the form of dividends t 
widows, and 162/. to orphans. The subscription 
announced at the dinner amounted to 332. 7s, 6¢, 

Sir William Molesworth has brought in his Bij 
on the Public Statues. We confess, however, that 
it strikes us as singularly-defective. It proposes 
annex certain of our public statues to a de 
ment of the Board of Works, but not the whole, 
Sir William is willing to assume the custody of 
Charles the First, at Charing Cross; Charles the 
Second, at Chelsea Hospital; James the 
behind Whitehall ; Queen Anne, in Queen Squar; 
George the Second, in Golden Square, and Green; 
wich Hospital ; George the Third, in Somerse 
House, and Pall Mall East ; George the Fourth, in 
Trafalgar Square ; the Duke of Kent, at the top of 
Portland Place; the Achilles, in Hyde Park; 
Wyatt’s Wellington, at Hyde Park Corner, and 
Wellington in the Tower ; Nelson, on the Column; 
and Canning, in New Palace Yard. But what of 
William the Third, in St. James’s Square; of 
George the First, on the top of Bloomsbury steeple; 
of the Duke of Cumberland, in Cavendish Square; 
of the Duke of Bedford, in Russell Square; d 
Fox, in Bloomsbury Square; of Pitt, in Hanover 
Square; of Lord George Bentinck, in Cavendish 
Square ; of old Major Cartwright, in Burton 
Crescent; and all the rest, noble and ignobie, of 
our public outcasts? Leaving out these from 
the list is in fact surrendering them to be dealt 
with as future Mr. Wylds may desire. Such a 
bill would not have prevented the mischief in the 
past which it is intended to prevent for the future. 
Dutch William may be carted from St. James’s 
Square like Hanoverian George from Leicester 
Square, and Sir William Molesworth cannot step 
in to arrest the spoiler. Why, too, are the City 
monuments excluded? Are they left to the protec: 
tion of Gog and Magog ? 

If peace continues in Central Europe, it is pro- 
posed to have a Great Exhibition of German Art 
in Munich. A Central Committee of artists in 
that city has undertaken the details of manage 
ment there; auxiliary Committees have bee 
formed at Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Diisseldorf, 
and Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The Bavarian 
Government has promised not to charge anything 
for the transport of paintings sent to the Exhibi- 
tion along the railways of the State; the Govert- 
ment of Baden has given a similar promise ; and 
other German governments, the owners of railways, 
it is hoped, will follow the example. A convention 
of German artists is to be invited to meet in 
Munich in the month of August, with the sanction 
of the Government, and distinguished amateurs 
are to be desired to take part in its discussions. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, May 23, Willis’s Rooms— 
Quartett, E fiat, Mozart ; Quartett (Posth.), F minor, Mendelt 
sohn ; Sonate (dedicated to Kreutzer), Beethoven. Solos, Violoa- 
cello and Piauoforte. Executants: Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti, 
and Halle.—Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had a8 
usual.—The Pianist Prodigy, Master Arthur Napoleon, will play 
at the Fourth Matinée.— Director, J. ELLA. 





Mr. KIALLMARK begs to announce that his Grand Orchestral 
MOUKNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Squatt 
Rooms, on MONDAY MORNING, May 29, to commence at 

ast Two o'clock. Vocalists: Miss Lane, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mis 

Jrsula Barclay, M. Lefort, and Mr. Herberte. Iustrumentalists: 
Pianoforte, Mr. Kiallmark, who will perform Hummel’ cele 
brated Concerto in B minor, and Moscheleg * Recollections 
Ireland’; Violin, Herr Molique. Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., to be had of the principal Music-sellers; Ki 
Seats, 15s., to be had only of Mr. Kialimark, 32a, Fitzroy Square. 
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-_ 
MONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall —Conductor, 
Aan FRIDAY NEXT, bm | 26, for the last time 
season, asan Extra not included in the Subscription, 
endelssohn’s * ELIJAH.” Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes.— Tickets, 38., 58., 
and 108. 6d, at the Society's Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


INFORTH will give TWO SCOTTISH ENTER- 

MIS ENTS at the WHITTINGTON CLUB, Arundel Street, 

qainé, on THURSDAY EVENINGS, May 2% and June 1, to 

nee at So’clock. Members free, with the usual privilege for 

rir friends ; Non-Members, 1s. Programmes may be obtained 
jn the Secretary's Office. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PrIanorortg Music. 

‘Wuat to play during ‘‘the season” in those 
moments of pleasure when fingers are almost too 
weary to work and ears to listen, though a subject 
of languid interest as regards Art, is one which 
may take its turn among others discussed in the 
Atheneum; and be dismissed without disdain. 
There are “‘ times and occasions” when ice-creams 
and plover’s eggs are in the ascendant; and not 
oxen roasted whole, and not such turkeys as used 
to make our east-country mail-coaches groan be- 
neath their weight ;—times when Balades and 
Bagatelles, Songs without Words, and like trifles, 
come gracefully beneath the hand of the amateur. 

In the confection of slight elegancies like these, 
our modern English composers exhibit skill, though 
pone shows the individuality of their predecessor 
Field, whose notturni set a pattern as completely as 
did Mendelssohn’s instrumental songs at a later 

iod. Why “‘style” should be receding furtherand 
Prther, as seems at present the case—why, at a 
period when so many write well, so few write well 
enough to command a public beyond the sphere of 
their own personalities—must be ascribed, not to 
the diffusion of knowledge, not to the dilution of 
taste; but to the want of such earnestness in the 
creative (or composing). vocation as made the 
artists of old content to starve, if only they could 

+ time to express what they had within them. 
We must now be all of us rich, be well received 
in society, begin to enjoy the good things of life, 
from the first moment at which we _— to exer- 
cise fancy and imagination, We must be perpetu- 
ally grimacing, to propitiate or astonish others,— 


‘not simply justifying the good gifts within us, with- 


‘out reference to their immediate.reception. But 
these are thoughts too grave and far-reaching, per- 
haps, to serve as prelude to a paragraph concerning 
the musical trifles of ‘‘ the season.” 

A Swedish Gem, Op. 24, Mazurka, Op. 25, by 
Charles Salaman (Addison & Co.), are among the 
latest works published by one who writes, as we 
have said, effectively for his instrument. The first 
is an arrangement of Lindblad’s charming melody, 
‘Auf dem berge’ (the theme of which, by the way, 
is identical with that of Mendelssohn’s second 
‘Zuleika’). The second is a compound of passages 
rather than a tissue of ideas, and a compound 
without the true Mazurka smack and savour. Mr. 
Salaman, as we’ have already remarked, affixes his 
titles to his compositions too carelessly.—Sia Com- 
positions pour le Piano, par Henri Cramer, Op. 98 
{Ewer & Co.), are half-a-dozen lively and pleasant 
little pieces, from the first and second of which it 
may be inferred that M. Cramer holds Hummel’s 
Pianoforte Zrio in E major in affectionate remem- 
brance. No. 4, a Valse Brillante, is more indi- 
vidual. No. 5, a Mazurka, is no nearer being a 

per Mazurka than Mr. Salaman’s.—Neither is 
ii Edward Thurnam’s Mazurka (Cocks & Co.) 
the right thing. It is not a mechanically hopping 
theme that will ‘‘ do the trick”; there must be the 
humour, the pensiveness, the surprise, and the 
Voluptuous undulation of the national dance for 
the composition to .—L’Espoir. Waltz, com- 
posed by Louis Werner (Leader & Cock), is a trifle 
worth attention because it is a genuine waltz, in 
which may be heard the play of one who could pro- 
duce a serious work, if he chose to do so.—Mélodies 
Gracieuses, Six Duettinos, by J. B, Calkin, Op. 11 
(Wessel & Co.), are of good quality, keeping 
the promise of their title,—and affording plea- 
sant practice to young duett-players, to which 
adult listeners need not disdain to lend an ear.— 
Taste and ion, Fifty Melodious Exercises, 
‘im Three Books, by Richard Mulder (Ewer & 
Co.), may be recommended as ingenious and 
elegant,— ineluding a pleasant store of melody 





and a fair amount of variety.—Jn Memoriam— 
Moonbeams (Jullien & Co.) and First Mazurka 
(Leader & Cock), by Virginia Gabriel, are under- 
stood to come from the pen of an amateur, but 
comparison will satisfy all whom it interests that 
the Lady has small need of veil or of quarter 
on the score of amateurship. The second of these 
compositions is elegant and fantastic in its idea, 
the third is the best of the Mazurkas before us: 
pleasingly arch, quaint, and pensive.—Sentiments, 
by Mr. Joseph Robinson (Cramer, Beale & Co.), 
are a series of short movements which do great 
credit to the musical sentiment of their writer. 
The pathetic and contemplative movements are 
those which we like best. ‘‘ Merriment” (No. 6) 
is restless, not really merry. Lastly, we meed 
merely name The Miner’s Galopade and The Fores- 
ter’s Valse, by Bergmann,—The Belle of the Féte, 
Valse, by F. G. Tinney,—The Pasha’s Polka and 
Zara, Valse & deux Temps, by Carl Hichst,—as so 
many additions to the season’s dance-music. 





QuaRTETT AssociaTiIon.—Cherubini’s Quartett 
in D minor—No. 3 of the set dedicated to Baillot 
—would of itself have sufficed to “‘make the 
fortune” of the second concert of the Quartett 
Association, if even the other music performed had 
been less interesting, and the playing of the asso- 
ciates had been less admirable.-—Mr. Macfarren’s 
‘ Analytical Programme’ states that this Quartett 
was written when Cherubini was seventy-five. 
The master might have heard of that old-world 
custom, which ordains that our Sovereign on a 
certain day shall relieve as many persons as he is 
years old,—he might have resolved in this work to 
exhibit as many ideas as he counted summers ; 
so remarkable are the number of thoughts and 
fancies included in the composition. Nor did 
ever the least exhausted brain of youth show itself 
fresher in what it gave forth ;—the chief sub- 
ject of the opening allegro—the ideas and phrases 
lavished on the larghetto (which is especially novel 
in its close), the robust theme of the scherzo, and 
the freakish delicacy and grace of its trio, are so 
many novelties confusing to all sentimental per- 
sons, who forget that ‘‘ those whom the gods love” 
(Milton, Handel, Gluck, Titian, among the num- 
ber) sometimes triumph when they are old, as 
well as “‘die young.” It may be objected that the 


style of this Quartett is too interjectional—the flow | - 


of it too perpetually broken by rests and surprises. 
But in this form of composition the veteran was as 
inexperienced as he was affluent in idea ; and the 
very cause from which a certain loss of effect re- 
sults is a cause of genial admiration—since it stands 
at the antipodes to that aridity and prosiness which 
sometimes distinguish the last works of great 
men. In short, these three Quartetts are a boon 
of rare value to the chamber musician,—and the 
pleasure with which they have been heard might 
serve to convince our caterers that the lovers of 
classical art are not so rigidly exclusive as it suits 
indolence or bad taste in selection to declare.— 
Miss Goddard was the pianist at this Concert. 





CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—In addition to the 
concert entertainments, mentioned last week, we 
must allude to the Second Concert of the Orchestral 
Union, at which, among other good things, Herr 
Pauer revived Hummel’s lovely Pianoforte Con- 
certo in A flat, with the Spanish rondo. These 
Concertos, and those of Moscheles, must again 
have their turn until some new composer shall 
appear, or unless the world is to be finally content 
with the three by Beethoven, the one by Weber, 
and the two by Mendelssohn, which form the pre- 
sent stock in trade of our players.—Mr. E. Aguilar’s 
Concert, too, must be mentioned, because its giver 
aspires to a composer's honours. He cannot 
claim them as yet, it is true, but there is a pur- 
pose in the aspiration meriting a kind word. Mr. 
E. Aguilar had called in the ‘‘ London Orchestra” 
to his aid. Since this is an incorporated body, 
having an appointed conductor, we may well in- 
quire why it accompanies in so careless a fashion. 
In Beethoven’s Concerto the poor solo-player had 
to toil after his assistants; and even then they 
straggled loose rather than kept together. ‘‘ Fine 
names,” since their potency is considerable 





in the world that is ruled by advertisements, 
call for strict reckonings. r. Aguilar was 
assisted chiefly by foreign artists—Herr Ernst, 
Madame Amedei, Herr Reichart, and Herr Formes 
—who made up for his very indifferent singing of 
a Mai-lied by knowing gestures, meant to impress 
the audience with an idea that something sedulous 
and artistic was going on. 

On Monday, the Misses Cole and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert gave a Soirée. The former are pleasing 
duett-singers, though not capable as yet of fill- 
ing the blank left in our concert performances 
by the withdrawal of the Misses Williams from 
two-part music. — A contemporary has been ad- 
verting to a concert lately given by the Misses 
Mascall in terms which warrant the hope that 
those young ladies may one day supply that want. 
—aAs closing the notice of the past week’s benefit 
performances, it may be announced that the con- 
cert of Signor and Madame Ferrari was to be held 
last night, as were also the concerts of Miss 
Binckes, Miss Coletti, and Herr G. Lichtenstein. 

Mr. G. Lake’s ‘ Daniel’—preceded by Rossini’s 
‘Stabat ’"—has been repeated at St. Martin’s Hall. 
Two years ago [Athen. No. 1288] our impression 
of this attempt was put on record, which was such 
as to preclude the necessity of any second report. 
Seven of our contemporaries, it appears, thought 
otherwise ; and Mr. G. Lake has reprinted’ their 
panegyrics by way ofadvertisement. This practice, 
by the way, is becoming importunate, bringing 
down Music dangerously near the level of cheap 
clothing, dinner pills, or the newest quackery, what- 
ever that may be. Though the practice will work 
it own cure, it is none the less humiliating in the 
mean time.—On Wednesday the annual perform- 
ance of ‘The Messiah’ for the Royal Society of 
Musicians was given at Exeter Hall,—and at St. 
Martin’s Hall the ‘ Immanuel’ of Mr. Leslie was 
repeated, by Mr. Hullah’s chorus, with the same 
solo vocalists as appeared on the former occasion, 
This Oratorio gains on being heard :—there is ster- 
ling matter in it—originality of mind, grace of 
fancy, and cleyerness of construction. We con- 
sider it the best modern work of its country and 
class which been offered to our public, both in 
regard to the’pleasure which it affords and the 
future which it promises. 





SapiEr’s WELLS.—Mr. Wright’s engagement 
commenced on Monday, and he Consannl ik three 
pieces:—‘ Sweathearts and Wives,’ ‘The Spital- 
fields Weaver,’ and ‘The Unfinished Gentleman.’ 
Of the three parts which he performed, that of Billy 
Lackaday is the most artistic; and as an example 
of effects produced by the least expenditure of 
force is perhaps not excelled. True art implies 
rigid economy of means; whatever is in excess 
becomes extravagance, and in the histrionic art the 
slightest tendency to such excess will vulgarize the 
best efforts. The art is much dependent on expe- 
rience. We remember a time when Mr. Wright was 
bizarre where he is now content to be natural; and 
though still over-desirous of being ‘‘ funny,” it is 
only of late that he has gained that decided quiet- 
ness of style which approximates to the highest ex- 

ll In Si , the friend of the Spitalfields’ 
parvenu, the more active qualities of the character 
call for more display, and the expedients were 
many by which the comic colouring was height- 
ened; but repose was the prominent feature of 
the execution. The part of Downey in the last 
piece is only an eccentricity, and great part of the 
dialogue is expected to be impromptu, and that of 
the broadest sort. We could well have spared the 
commission of so much exaggeration, and should 
advise the actor who has gained a superior position 
to discard it. The house was full, and the public 
having lately seen less than usual of Mr. Wright, 
his performances here will probably prove attrac- 
tive. 


Surrey.—On Monday, Mr. Phelps appeared at 
this theatre as Othello, Mr. Creswick performing 
Tago, and Mr. Shepherd Cassio. On Tuesday, 
‘ Julius Cesar’ was acted,—Brutus being supported 
by Mr. Phelps. It is, indeed, a part in which he 
is generally successful, and one which suits well 
his style of declamation. Nor is Mr. Creswick an 
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inefficient: Cassius. Mr. Marston, also, has been 
drafted to this stage for a time, and represented 
Mare Antony with his usual efficiency. 





Musreau anD Dramatic Gossip. —War and 
the rumours of War are said to be exercising a ca- 
icious influence upon London music this season. 
The tribe of private concert-singers and the conduc- 
torsof minor entertainments, whomake their way by 
private patronage rather than by public approval, 
are described as having an amount of disposable 
leisure, depressing to all who cannot make leisure 
profitable by turning it to the purposes of improve- 
ment. Yet never has the genuine and grave music 
of London been better “accustomed” than this 
May. The Festival for “‘ the Sons of the Clergy,” 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral (with a new Anthem 
by Mr. Goss), produced an unusually large col- 
lection. — Exeter Hall is crammed,—the Drury 
Lane Operas are thronged by audiences, who are 
too glad to hear favourite compositions to be nice 
as to execution,—and so often as the Royal Italian 
Opera gives a performance worthy of its reputation, 
the Royal Italian public flocks thither, with its 
old appetite, and more than its old acuteness of 
discernment. Those interested in the subject are 
farther invited to observe the steady progress which 
certain masters’ works, for many years laid by, 
are making towards popularity. Among these is 
Handel's ‘Acis,’ now far more frequently performed 
in London and elsewhere than at any former 
riod.—We hear that the Serenata is to form ‘‘a 
feature” at the coming Norwich Festival; and a 
day or two since we saw it placarded everywhere in 
Oxford as about to be presently given there with 
— state and completeness. If, therefore, the 
ar merely tend to discourage the venal triumphs 
of that which is modish and mediocre, it will prove, 
so far as Music goes, a war of liberation—not one 
of extermination :—and now, more than ever, is 
the time for a new composer to make a conquest. 


Nor is this all :—The ‘summer shows” laid out 
for the delectation of the Londoner, in which music, 
dancing, and drama have more or less part, are 
(like Flora in the Scotch song) ‘disclosing their 
beauties” as cheerily as if there were no Sevas- 
topol and Cronstadt to reduce, —no Dobrudscha 
to clear of Muscovite occupants more free than 
welcome,—no Prussia to watch, so as to pre- 
vent Europe being cozened by our cousins-German, 
—and no taxes to pay ;—as liberally, too, as if 
Summer were really come,—as if hypethral opera, 
play, concert, and ballet could be partaken of with- 
out blanket-coats for the male guests and Balmoral 
plaids for the Ladies.— What fascination is there in 
the following invitation !—where our old friend the 
“Cremorne Poet” comes forth in brighter bloom 
than ever.— 

**Cremorne—the English Elysium, with its enchanted 

halls of revelry, classical statuary, stars of refulgent light, 
magical mirrors, palisades of beauty, refreshing streamlets, 
Oriental Terpsichorean promenade, bowers of delight, mystic 
caves, warlike models, gymnasium schools, ancient sports, 
village festivities, and the new and beautiful ballet of 
‘Azurine,’ in which those celebrated artists, M. Milano, 
Mdile. Therese and Annie Cushnie will appear. —Open 
every day and evening throughout the season, wet or dry, 
with one uninterrupted chain of amusements, pourtrayed by 
the gems of the profession.” 
—Hardly less eminent in its style is another card, 
which calls on town-birds to fly towards Highbury 
Barn, where “the matchless May TREE is now 
in full BLossom—the laburnums and lilacs are in 
their prime—the fine old chestnuts are, also, in 
bloom.” Further, supposing that these rural de- 
lights fail ‘‘ the mind to move,” observe with what 
a florid and novel employment of Her Majesty's 
English are the in-door pleasures of the place re- 
commended.— 

‘The immense suite of rooms, now considered as one of 
the ‘ Sights of London,’ are only equalled, but not surpassed, 
by the splendid salons of Wiesbaden. It is generally re- 
marked that the ‘ cabinets particuliers’ for small family ré- 
unions affords the visitor every comfort of a home, without 
the formalities that is too frequently the drawback at a 
tavern.” 

—There has been nothing at any former period, 
comparable to the present willingness of the Lon- 
doner to spend money on his entertainment and 
to the present variety of pastimes offered for his 
choice. —The above extracts are taken from the 
advertising columns of a contemporary, containing 





fifty different versions of “‘ What d’ ye lack?” 
ranging betwixt ‘I Puritani’ at Covent Garden 
and ‘ Dr. Kahn’s Museum.” 

Madame Stoltz has arrived in London: as, also, 
have Signor Gardoni and Herr Pischek.—Madame 
Viardot is expected in the course of next week. 


Recent trials of the band of wind instruments, 
collected as an attraction to the Crystal Palace 
by Herr Schallehn, appear to have justified the 
expectations of all interested, and to have proved 
the wisdom of those who have preferred such a 
movable musical instrument (of many instruments) 
to the permanent forty-thousand-pound organ ! 
the uses of which could have been so few, and which, 
as probably as not, might have proved a huge and 
elaborate mistake.—On its proper scale and within 
its proper limits, nevertheless, the Organ can take 
a place among the pleasures of London, if we may 
judge by the programmes of the Panopticon, in 
which Mr. Best’s performance of good organ-music 
continues to form so interesting a feature. 


A grand new organ, built by M. Ducroquet to 
replace the large instrument destroyed by fire in 
the Church of St. Eustache at Paris, has been just 
completed, and was to be “opened” yesterday 
with due musical solemnities.—In a late perform- 
ance of ‘ La Reine de Chypre’ at the Grand Opéra, 
M. Bonnehée, the young baritone who distin- 
guished, himself so highly in the revival of ‘La 
Vestale,’ is said to have confirmed the good im- 
pression by his excellent performance as Lusignan. 


Trustworthy authorities in Paris describe the 
popularity of ‘ L’Etoile du Nord’ as unprecedented, 
even in the history of M. Meyerbeer’s operas. 
The siege of the Opéra Comique still continues : 
the receipts are as high as receipts can be ; and the 
music can hardly be printed quickly enough to 
supply the demands of the impatient public. It 
is said that recitatives are in progress, with a view 
‘of fitting the opera for representation on the Ita- 
lian stage,—besides translations into German and 
into English, the latter of which is in the hands of 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley. A close examination of 
the music (of which we may possibly speak in some 
detail) confirms our first impression on hearing it, 
—that M. Meyerbeer has there carried his manner 
to its extreme; and hence that ‘ L’Etoile,’ though 
possibly the most equal work throughout of its 
composer, in point of genius, originality, and the 
inspiration of particular scenes, does not rise to 
the level of its predecessors—the composer's three 
grand serious operas. 

The Italian Opera season in Paris has been closed 
by the revival of Coppola’s ‘Nina Pazza.’ In this 
opera, the journals agree that Madame Alboni sang 
with her usual taste; while they advert, little less 
unanimously, to the Lady’s languor as an actress, 
in conjunction with her peculiar unfitness to 
personate the maiden ‘crossed with hopeless 
love.” 

The Lower Rhenish Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle 
will commence on the 4th of next month, 
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Inland Book Post.—The following notice has been 
issued from the General Post Office.—‘‘ Whenever 
the number of postage stamps on a book packet is 
insufficient, or when there is any other infringement 
of the regulations respecting book packets, the 
packet becomes liable to the letter rate of postage.” 


A Fact for the Merchants of Great Britain.— 
Perhaps the mercantile community of the United 
Kingdom are not aware of the very serious discri- 
mination made to their disadvantage in charges for 
Ocean Postage, in one direction at least. T 
whole postage on a single letter from San Fran- 
cisco to Bremen, vid Southampton, by the American 
line of mail steamers, is 10 cents, or 5d. By the 
same steam-packets, a letter from San Francisco to 
Southampton is charged with 29 cents, or ls. 2d. 
This is truly one of the anomalies of the present 
postal arrangements between the greatest com- 
mercial nations in the world. Here are two 
letters conveyed side by side from San Francisco to 
Southampton ; one stops at that port, the other 


eee. 
| goes on to Bremen. The first pays nearly fifties 
pence, the other five/ rs en 
Great Britain, and all those who have corres 
dents in America, must be stimulated by these 
facts to ask and agitate for a universal Ocean 
Penny Postage. 

Sale of Plants.—~That high prices are not givey 
only for pictures, books, and engravings, may be 
judged of from some of the sums obtained for 
plants at Mrs. Lawrence’s sale, as reported jp 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle— ‘‘ We observed that 
the enormous Epacris grandiflora, which for may 
years formed the crown head of the Ealing Park 
collection at the Chiswick fétes, was bought for 
121. 10s. ; this fine plant was quite 6 feet high 
and as much through, and covered with bloom, 
A Polygala acuminata of similar size, and also jp 
flower, fetched 10/. 15s. ; Azalea exquisita, 171. 17s, 
—this plant was in all respects in excellent condi. 
tion, and measured about 5 feet in height and 6 ip 
width. Azalea variegata, 4 feet by 5 feet, 15/. 15s, 
An extremely good plant of Azalea Gledstanes 
fetched 101. 10s. Azalea Lawrenceana (which did 
not appear to be different from Minerva) fetched 
the great price of 241. 33.; it was certainly a 
splendidly grown plant, measuring 4 feet in height 
and 6 feet in width. Azalea Apollo, 5 feet by 4 
feet, fetched 87. 10s.; and A. Gledstanesi, 7l. 5s, 
Pimelea spectabilis, 5 feet in height and 6 feet in 
width, 62. 15s.; a Dillwynia, 2} feet high, and as 
much through, was knocked down for 51. 52.; 
Boronia serruluta, 2 feet in height, and a little 
more in width, 5/. 15s.; Chorozema Henchmanni, 
3} feet in height, and 4 feet in width, 3/. 15s; 
Erica metuleflora bicolor, one of the handsomest 
of the genus, measuring 3} feet in height, and as 
much through, 2/7. 10s.” 


Institutional Association of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.—At the annual meeting of this :ociety, 
it was announced that His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert had generously offered to present a box 
of books to the free itinerating library of this 
Association. The list of books on cottage or do- 
mestic economy was submitted to the Lord Bishop 
of Manchester, and afterwards sent to His Royal 
Highness. The following reply has been received:— 

** Windsor Castle, April 21. 

‘* Sir,—I have had the honour to submit your letter of 
the 18th inst., together with the list of books and copy of 
resolution which accompanied it, to His Royal Highness 
the Prince. I am commanded to inform you, that His Royal 
Highness highly approves of the list of books, which His 
Royal Highness considers well selected and likely to be 
useful. I am further commanded to inform you, that 
His Royal Highness has much pleasure in acceding to the 
request contained in the resolution of which you have for 
warded a copy, that His Royal Highness would allow his 
name to be published as patron pf the Association. 1 have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

** Dr. Hudson. ** C. B. Puiprs.” 
His Royal Highness’s box contained 53 volumes 
on household management, sickness, health, diet, 
sanitary economy, gardening, farming, cooking, 
field botany, rural chemistry, and family receipts. 
The boxes of books in circulation are this month at 
Bury, Heywood, Newton-in-the-Willows, Newton 
Heath, Warrington, and Facit. There are two 
more nearly ready for issuing.—Manchester Guar- 
dian. 

Postal Anomalies.—An unstamped newspaper, 
under two ounces in weight, pays 4d. postage from 
Westminster to Kensington, but only 1d. from 
Westminster to New York. In order te send an 
unstamped paper once through the post at 1d., its 
weight must be kept under half an ounce, but 4 
stamped newspaper, over four ounces, may go 
ever for a single penny. In order to obtain the 
postal privilege for a paper NOT a newspaper, it is 
necessary to give security against blasphemy and 
sedition, and to make a solemn statutory declaration 
that what is alone to be published Is a newspaper. 
—Journal of the Society of Arts. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.— N, hod M.—R, W.—K. B= 
J. K.—Penicuik—received. 


*,* Communications intended for the Editor should be 
addressed to the Editor, and not to any individual col- 
nected, or d to be ted, with the journal:— 
and letters relating to Advertisements, or to the business of 
the journal, should be directed to the Publisher, In eithet 
case to 14, Wellington Street North, Strand, 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. bound, 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, C.C.B. 
Commander of the Army of Candahar. 


Edited by J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq 
At the request of the wap of the late General, from Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession. 
“One of the most valuabl ting books that can ever claim a permanent place in a British library.”—Standard. 
. These highly John Bull L. A give a valuable contribution to the history of India, and an admirable portrait of a most distin- 
cer.” —John 
guished eens with the Cor d included in oe will do that justice to the part played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan 
war, which it is po be = 5 preceding works have failed to d Atheneum. 
‘hese Memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justi describes as ‘a model officer,’ have been given to the world at the 
astiation of the hero’s surviving daughters. A more graceful tribute of Ratital affection to the memory of a departed parent it would 
difficult to name. It isat oncea graphic pasate of the soldier’s career, and a noble monument of his fame. The work issues from 
sy avery fortunate moment. The life of an officer who followed in the footsteps of Wel making the Despatches of 
jo illustrious warrior his continual study, will be CHP by many an aspirant for military renown at this exciting crisis. The 
volumes for the tores of the age. To the young soldier, in ——_. they will form a most 
raluable guide, worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington.”— Messenger. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. 


By COLONEL LANDMANN, 
Late of the Corps of Royal Sntbesnen, Author of ‘ Adventures and Recollections.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 


The Americans at Home; or, Byeways, Backwoods, and Prairies. 
Edited by the AUTHOR of ‘SAM SLICK.’ 3 vols. 
Horst & Biackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 




















NOTICE. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The FOURTH VOLUME, concluding the Account of MISS BURNEY’S RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE, is now ready, price 3s. bound. 


Also, now ready, the FIFTH VOLUME, price 7s. 6d. bound, with Portraits, of the 
CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND, 


Comprising the Lives and Portraits ofp ANNE OF DENMARK, Queen of James I.; HENRIETTA MARIA, Queen of 
Charles I. ; and CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA, Queen of Charles IL 


Now ready, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, &c., price 10s. 6d. each, bound, 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 
NEW and IMPROVED EDITION, with NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL 
“ The most remarkable production of its kind which has ever been given to the world.”— 


NOTES and LETTERS, 
Edinburgh Review. 


Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. with a fall-length Portrait of the Emperor, 10s. bound, 


RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTOCRAT NICHOLAS I. 


By IVAN GOLOVINE, 

“These are volumes of an extremely interestin fia. emanating from the pen of a Russian, noble by birth, who has escaped 

beyond the reach of the Czar’s power. The merits of the work are very enatievabaa. It throws a new light on the state of the empire 

—its aspects, political and d c—its manners; the employés about the palace, court, and capital ; its police ; its spies; its depraved 
society,” &c.—Sunday Times, 


Published for Henry Coisury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


his day, 
OINTS OF "Waki. IL. UL Iv. 


By FRANKLIN L 
Fellow of Trinity psuIxayoN. 


I. THE MUSTER OF THE GUARDS. 
Il. THE FLEET UNDER SAIL. 
IIL. CHRISTOS VOSCRESS. 
IV. LAISSEZ ALLER! 
PP eee : Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell, 186, Fleet- 


F4esvay's EXPERIMENTAL RE- 
Vol. 1 i cind edit with Plates, 1 choi, 

Yok be oad ot hay = 188. cloth. 
Taylor & ew Red yl Fleet-street. 


AUBENY ca VOLCANOS.—A Description 
Thermal Springs With, 12 Mape and Plates, "yee 


Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
This day, Seventh and Chesper + with numerous 


PoMESTICATED ANIMALS. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 
By the same Author, Third Patticn, with Illustrations, 38. 6d. 


edges. 
WILD ANIMALS. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


SPAIN AND AMERICA. 
ITHER and THITHER;; or, Sketches of 


Travels on both Sides of the Alani B. 
FOWLER, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1 i 
“The free out- -pourings of a steady and tf | 


“This volume will net be laid asid can read 
through.”—Bell’s Weekly weaning bas 
Frederick R Daiay, 10, Paternoster-row. 


London : 
8rd edition, price 68. 
Losi FOR THE MILLION: a familiar Ex- 
position of the Art of Reasonin, 
By J. W. GILBART, F.B.S. 
Author of ‘ Semeate of Banking’ * Ancient Commerce,’ &c, 


London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
RT: its Constitution and Capacities, ularly 
considered, being the first of two Lectures On the Use and 
ABUSE of ART. Delivered at Bristol, January 19, 1854, and pub- 
lished by request. 
By the Rev. EDWARD YOUNG, M.A. 
“ Art is the Child of Nature, and Nature is the Child of God.” 
___ Bristol: J. Chilcott. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Just published, price 1s.; or free by post for 16 stam 
MEMOIR of the POET Dr. WILLIAM 


BROOME, | the Friend and Assistant of Po; By T. W. 
BARLOW, Esq. F.L.8. — ow 
“Lon : Burge. 




















Sant 


don: Kent & Co. M 


Peetnelas of the late Dk. WALLICH, F.R.S. 
4 last 7 ~ er) of be hs Giotinguiched "Botanist, 


large India copies f Georg 
Rowney & to oh Rathbone: -place, London. nde 


ARAGO’ . Ba ee ad EDITION. 
ce One Shilling, in boards, 


RAGO'S "ASTRONOMY ; Translated, with 


Notes; revised to the wooed te time by thi fe 
LINSON; with numerous Tilastrati Gs am L, TOM 











nomy that has ever been written. In these pag 
in lucid language, all the noble simplicity of Nhe Professor ; an 
every one by it a. comprehend the entire system of the peovenly 
bodies.”— Extract from Preface to New Edition of Arago’s Work 

_ London: George Be Ls & Co, Farringdon-street, and mi 
street, New York. 





THE NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


AUBREY, A NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &e. 


* This moval | is worthy #, Boon omnes ey The interest of the story is powerfully kept up, "ond there is much truthful and 
discriminatin lepicting of itera’ e. 
“There is of thought gna feel feeling in this book and the merit of a right-minded purpose is never absent.”"—Examiner, 
“ The characters of the tale are dev: master hand in powerful, life-like touches.”"—John 
“ In this charming fiction the popular euthor of ‘ Emilia Wyndham’ has outdone all her former works.”—Messenger. 


A SECOND EDITION OF ATHERTON. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author of ‘Our Village.’ 


3 vols. with Portrait of the Author, ont other Illustrations. 
“* Atherton’ is a charming tale, written in a cheerful, kindly, buoyant spirit, and refreshes the reader like a drive in the country.” 
thenceum. 


“ We have read every word of Miss Mitford's book with genuine pleasure. Few readers will not wish that * Atherton’ had detained 


them longer—such is its pleasant yet earnest feeling, its full flow of incident, its interest well sustained, and the surprise that comes so 
gly and yet so agreeably at the last. Katy, the heroine, will be with all readers, as she deserves to be, an immense favourite.” 


Examiner. 
EDWARD WILLOUCHBY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘The DISCIPLINE of LIFE, ‘CLARE ABBEY,’ &c. 


2 vols. (Neat week. 


PROGRESS and PREJUDICE. ; PHEMIE : a Scottish 
..BY Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. Story. By the Author of ‘ THE KINNEARS.’ 3 vols, 


“* Progress and Prejudice’ is not a novel to “4 seein butto| “ We feel obliged to the author for giving ussuch a fresh plea- 
be praised, and that emphatically.”— Examiner. , sant story as * eR mie Millar.” Out tof the homeliest of details a 
certain fascination is evoked, which insures the reader's interest 


REGIN ALD LYLE. By Miss i oe ae The ge! gals humour and perfect insight into the inner 


he read coal interest and sympathy. ‘Penis Millar 
the er @ perso: terest and sympa! emie ar 
PARDOE. 3 vols. is as charming a heroine as we have met with fo 

“Superior to any of Miss Pardoe’s former productions.”—Post, 








MESSRS. WHITWORTH AND WALLIS’S REPORT. 
Price One Shilling. in boards, 
[Npustey of the UNITED STATES ; com- 
pind from the Official Report of Messrs. WHITWORTH 
and WALLIS, Her Majesty’s Commissioners to the American 
Exhibition. 

* Contains more important information, and from which more 
practical knowledge can be obtained than ony te book we could 
Sama 58% is interesting alike to the Merchant, Manufacturer, 
an izan.” 

“There are many things in Mr. Whitworth 's Regard which haze 
startled Manufacturers and Men of Science in th: 
has shown that in certain departments there is an increasing an 
and knowledge which threatens not only to rival, but to excel, 
anything existing in +. ri. 
Mr. t's Speech in the House of Commons. 
sew & Co. Farringdon-street, and 18, 
ew York. 


Mere oe AND np ameter 
One Shillin fi in ASSTAN 
QcHAMYL’ ‘ond the CIRCA TANS. With a 
Coloured Map of Circassia. 

* Schamyl, for the last twenty yess has exercised the suthettty 
of a sove’ and ween = pores Russian General that has 
sent against him from Paskewitch to Prince Woronzow. Wee 
we consider how he has ‘baffled the many wily intrigues of the 

various Russian agents, ever seeking to effect his overthrow, 
ore is fairly entitled to rank among the most gifted men of 

y age.” —Extract Spencer’s * Russia and Circassia,” 


» Beet & Co, Farringdon-street, and 18, 


London: Geo 
Beekman-street, 





"ie Geo 
Beekman-street, 


a oo TO SWITZERLAND. 


One Shilling, in fancy cover, 
ONT BLANC and BACK. By WALTER 


WHITE. 
“It is hoped that this Volume will prove acceptable to those 
who like to apend a holiday in the mountains, or to see varieties 
of social life and character. The better to —— it a com 

an Itinerary is prefixed, which yaa | outlines of the routes 
and other particulars, will enable any one to, estimate the cost of 
such a journey, and the exertion it invelvse. 





‘xtract from Preface, 
London : George Routledge & Co. enaatnns and 18 
Beekman-street, New York. 





for many a day.” 
Athenceu 
Honest & Biackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Cotburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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HANDOS PORTRAIT of SHAKSPEARE. 

Vide Waagen’s ‘ Art-Treasures in Great Britain,’ 1854, vol. ii. 

p. 52. A few of the beautiful Proof and Print Impressions from 

this private plate (which is destroyed) engraved by SAMUEL COU- 

SINS, A.E.R.A., for the Shakespeare Society, are on sale by 

Mr. SKEFFINGTON, 163, PICCADILLY, 

(late Agent +4 ee Society), and sole possessor of the few remaining 

Portraits. S. has one (out of 25) of the Artist’s Proofs, which 

is of great ome 

N.B. Mr. 8. oe remaining a few of the following magnificent 
Works of Art :— 

ROBERTS’ HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. price 162. 16s. 6d. ; 
published at 42/. 1s. td. 
SIR DIGBY WYATT'S INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 2 vols. folio, 
half morocco, 102. 103. ; pub. at 171. 178, 


O wr" 


In the I ress, and will shortly be published, price 108. 6d, 
K I N G A 





A Novel in One Volume, Illustrated. 
y MORTON RAR. 
London: Hookham & Sons, 15, Old Bond-street. 
In a few days will he ready, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 

EMOIR of JOSEPH JOHN ‘GURN EY. 

Edited by JOSEPH BEVAN BRAITHWAITR. 
Norwich: Fletcher & Alexander. London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, 
Bishopsgate Without ; and Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 








ww ready, foolscap 8vo price 5s, 


(HE SENTENCE of KAIRES, and OTHER 


POEM 
By HENRY N. OXENHAM. M.A. 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Oxford: T. & G. Shrimpton , Broad-street. 


NEW WORK FOR THE LIBRARIES AND RAILWAYS, 
BY THE OLD SAILOR. 
Just published, price 38, 6d. clot! 
LOATING REMEMBRANCES and 
SKETCHES of a SEA LIFE. By the  haatinae of ‘Jem 
Bunt,” * Tough Yarns,’ * Top-sail-Sheet-Blocks, 
London: Whittaker & Co. ; and Shunpiis & Co. 
700 Mrs. MARKHAM’S FRANCE. 
By Miss M. L. BENNETT, of Alverstoke. 
Relfe Brothers, School Booksellers, &c. 150, Aldersgate-street. 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 
PHE DOMDANIEL BANK: Being the Ex- 
perience Lr) foc Cesk therein. 
y ISHMAEL, BATTEIGH. 
London: Robert 1 Theobald, 36 , Paternoster-row ; and may be 
had through all B 
CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 


 Dabsrenees SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 
habetical Order : wih coplons Jligeteations and Ex: 
am guples, drawn 








his day is published, price ls. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS on 











from the best Writers. which is added. an 
x to the Words. | ays Sa CRABB, ASL #th Edition, 
ereatly angeoeey, &vo. 158. cloth. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





NEW EASY FRENCH READING BOOKS. 
D* PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING BOOK, 2s. 6d.—Histoire de Epeees. 6d.—Histoire 
de Napoléon I, 38 6d.— Histoire d’Angleti 38. 6d.—Le Tra- 
ductéar Parisien, 38. 6d.—La Founee telle ‘edulis est, 38. 6¢.— 
Voyage de Six Srnsteiean France, 38. 
London: Simpkin. Marshall & Co. 


SEAT of WAR, TURKEY, RUSSIA, the 
BALTIO, DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, and “an the 
places, even those of minor importance, to which attention is now 
directed by the War in the East. are contained in BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. Price 56s. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


n post Svo. price 78. cloth. 
HRISTI AN ITY, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL. By WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. 
Contents :—1. The World and its Religions ' re vy Christianity. 
—2 and 3. The Evidences of Christianity. e ~y tials of 
Christianity. —5. The Church Polity of ibristianity. —6. Christ- 
ianity and Everyday Life.—7. The Corruptions of Christianity. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Iscap 8vo. price 38 


FRIENDLY | “DISCUSSIONS. “WITH MY 


EST. From the MS. of the late Rev. - 
DERON, a Protestant Spaniard. oo a 


London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
On the 1st of June will be Page my ©, Seegestal ato. folded, cloth 


OVERS ATLAS’ ‘of UNIVERSAL His. 














eogra ‘orm- 
ing a oan Geographical Chronology, from the period of the 

eluge to that of the General Peace, 1815. With an 
explanatory Letter-press accompaniment, 


30, demy 4to. folded, cloth boards. 
OVER'S “TWO SHILLING PHYSICAL 
ATLAS. Containing Nine Maps, winted f Athetint, ex- 
hibiting the Physical tomy of the Ea. mits of the 
Growth of the most important Plants, A 2 7—y A With 
descriptive Letterpress. 


On the Ist of June will be ready, the Third owt of 
OVER’S GENERAL and BIBLE ATLAS. 
Fifteen M ape. f fall coloured, showing the = & Political 
Divisions of the h, including Six Ma Sooo ve of Bible 
History, and Twenty-seven Ethnological Tilustra ‘ions. 
London: Edward Gover, Princes-street, Soinssours and 
Parkic. Marshall & Co, Edinburgh: Menzies. Dublin: 



















































































Office for Advertisements and Communications, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Now ready, SHAW’S FAMILY LIBRARY. — 

ARRIAG AB a MA Y FAIR: This day is published, feap. 8vo. price 1s, -C 

0) ' 
By the Author of* Chataworth’, or, the Romance ofa Week,’ &e. &c. N ICHOLAS I., EMPEROR and AUTOCRa? LUEC 
s Jers & Otley, Publish Conduit street. OF ALL THE "RUSSIAS. A Beet Memoir of hig rds more 
and Reign ; oun Notices of the Country, its Army, Navy and Pr. Wo ), clo 

Just published, price 78. 6d. sent Prospects. By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M4, eins bi 

Oo EM &- B R. E. S. Published on the Ist of April, Work, bas 

“ Graceful both in thought and expression.”— Post. THE MODERN MYSTERY ; or, Table Tap. The ont 
“The writer is worthy to rank amongst the best poets of the | ping. its History, Philosophy, and General Attributes By 3.6 {onary in th 
day. Fae rare Cont 1 *sBtechuced's Ladle? Magusine. AC WALTER, Author of * The Scarlet Myste publicis caut 

“ Unique an autiful.”—Blackwood's Ladies’ Ma a ‘ 
4 x. aS eat oe London: John F, Shaw, Southampton-row, and 
With 6 Engravings, price 1s. post free. This day, price Se. Od. fonp, cloth, on 
HE AUTHOR'S HANDBOOK : a Guide to} A PORTRAITURE of the late Rev. WILLIAM LUE 
the System of Publishi with E of ' 
Large and Small Editions. By the iter! T. WALLACE, ENGL 
. Churton, 26, Holles-street. Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 3 thick vols 
ee morocco orr 
This day is published, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. Price 108, The GI 
T HE SCEPT fag E OF TARA; PUNJAB REPORT, with Map from Officiy IB ssewed; 1¢ 
Surveys. 

E TWO UEENS: ‘OEM “ ‘ 
Dublin? Faward J. Milliken, 13, College: green, of Mand hy a bg ty en fag oy SR ici WILL 
Government.”— Times, i9th of May. THEOLOGI 
POPISH eens ae a 's, WILTON-PLACE. W. Thacker & Co, East India Agents, 87, Newgate-street ; — 

HE BISHOP. of LONDON'S CORRE- Nbe hase, sine, Jast patches eons 

SPONDENCE with the CHURCHWARDEN ofsT. PAUL’, | _ LIEUT. HUGO JAMES'S VOLUNTEERS § = ——— 
Wittox-pLace, on the POPISH PRACTICES at thesaid Chureh, | SCRAMBLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 188. free. 
with the Adiatention of his Lordship and Archdeacon SincLaik. —_——. 

Charles Westerton, Hyde Park corner. HE DAILY NEW §: 
Just published, feap. Svo. 2. 6d. ¢ LONDON MORNING PAPER, price 5d. ore 
HE GREAT SACRIFICE; a ;— Gos The Lead ing Lied Journal, the advocate of free commen, | ag 
and of all sound reforms. 
according to Leviticus. By the Rev. JOUN CUMMI : seat the extent and value of its General News—in the ecourney « mame 
Ww 8, in the varied mercantile and c 
mA a the First Companion Volume to the* Sabbath information contained in the City, Railway, and Monstany ioe “Tn pede 
London : John F. Shaw, South ton-row, and Pat ter-row. cles—this Faper is unsurpassed. acate logica 
aaa aS _ — SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS atthe SEAT of WAR-—ITS who wish to 
Fan oan GoeNaNeAny. FOREIGN NEWS is RELIABLE and IMPARTIAL at me 
js com; tte in 3 vols. 18. cloth, | An exclusively Early Report of Shipping <4 \ ad Indian Seagis AL, v 
NV ANNA’ in’ TH E 'OUSE; or, Daily Expo- | supplied to it by every Overland Mail, and contain “A very f 
sitions of the Gospel pecially adapted fe tes at THE ONLY DAILY MINING REPORT, “The onl 
Family ecm, By the Rev PRARTON Ae .A. | with List of Prices. with Rome 
St. Malthew and , Berg... St Lake. 6 m. .” IT EXCLUDES all OFFENSIVE ADVERTISEMENTS [B 208} inst 
ndon: John haw, row, oe Tow. | | sade is pong oa ont though yosneer by —— ee ~ We hav 
S1x years an any of 1 contemporaries, 8 Paper 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED-—1 vol. vo. 188. | consistency and carly jatermetion, achieved for itself cane Boceek of 
| on position not inferior to an. 

ADPIELDS, BRAZAL RIVER, PEATE, |S ord femioaaeye Nowa a henntnce BQ LT 
to AUSTRALIA. "Including Notices of LISBON, MADEIRA, | *¢ the Office, 10, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. Gos! 
CANARIES, CAPE VERDS, the Ay ty PARAGUAY: | N.B. If difficulty be experienced in obtaining the Paper by Rules of Tr: 
Engrav fogs fr from Peowtas by Sir W. GORE OUSELEY and Sir | evening post at a reduced price, the Publisher will, on application, Parts. 

C HOT M, Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans. | furnish the names of news agents ready to supply it, at 19s, 6d. per Author of * 
London: Longman & Co. quarter, paid in advance by Post-oflice order. c 
1 
Price Sixpence, free by Post, AE Pt 
ENLARGED TO TWENTY-FOUR FOLIO PAGES, (OCCASIONALLY THIRTY-TWO,) | Me, 
6d.—Diet 
(EACH YEARLY VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF,) = 
A List of 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE [|*— 
] 
HE | 
AND BRIT 
and PROC: 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE; : 
. 
&yk 
A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. a 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY, = 
Descriptive 
The Farming Part under the Editorship of a Practical Farmer. _—~ — 
In accordance with the wishes of FARMERS, MILLERS, and others interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition Spite 
is published in time for post every Monday Afternoon, containing a Full Report of the Mark Lane and vat. 
Smithfield Markets of the day. ae... 
chester ; Vi 
~ ‘The very extensive sale of Tat GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE amongst the Landed Aristo THE JAC 
cracy, makes it an especially valuable channel for all Advertisements which are addressed to the intelligent and wealthy. 
Another advantage is, that the Work, from its nature, is one not only of daily reference, but permanent value, so that 
‘Advertisements are constantly under the eye of the Subscribers. TRIC 
To enable all to avail themselves of the columns of THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GazErTS, the logy 
Charges have been fixed as low as possible. MB. Hon 
Advertisements appear in both Editions without extra charge. 3 ni 
Space of Four lines and under (body type) ee o £0 3 6 a —~ 
Each additional line up to omy oe ee oe 00 6 important 
Every Five lines beyond . . ee 020 I 
A Column .. ee oe oe oe ee 3.00 OVE 
A Page oe ee ee ee ee - 880 PAN 
From the Stamp Returns, published on April 5, 1854, it appears, that during the three years, 1851, 1852, and 1833, Chairme 
the number of Stamps supplied to each of the under-mentioned Newspapers gave them an average sale as follows :— Py. 
Gomemant Genes Economist .......... ee 3,837 | Herapath’s Journal.......... 2,066 7 oe 
6,277 | British Banner ............ 3,798 | John Bull .......cccccceeees 2,020 John G 
AcnicouevnAt ——o MeOeFE se coe cs cccscccces eoce 3,736 | Globe ........ senenese oéenee 1,926 This Of 
mbeieneeee cooeeee 5,500 | Watchman........sees0000e2 3,681 | Weekly News ...........-+- 1,709 The sect 
Wesleyan Times . eoee cocece -» 5,094 | Nonconformist ..........00+. 2,987 | United Service Gazette a yom 
dubadenessoubersenes 4,705 | Spectator ......-..- 2,856 | Railway Times.. ..........-. 1,641 Allpoli 
po ll 9000 600s evee ce sees 4,694 | St. James’s Chronicle Atlas ......- .. 149 By the 
Mark Lane Express ......... . 4,500 | Morning Post ...... ° 456 . ins 
Evening Mail, three days .... 4,488 | Sun.....-..-+.00 Sew 1,313 iy for 
_ | pees sevteeesece 4409 | Morning Chronicle ....-..-. ‘ 1,304 ‘A week! 
Morning Herald ............ 4,021 | Britannia .........0e00. coos §688 ED Gardeners’ and Farmers’ 2 years o! 
ily News........ TANG TERED cesesesesccnsssentce ANS] .GUMEEEL crscccnsenseccenss Ie death, she 
M ccccccccccsccc cscs SOE LEM ccccsccccscccceccccce | SN00 anna 
Pros; 
the Oftce 
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THIRD GENUINE LEIPSIC EDITION. 


LUEGEL’S ENLARGED GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH DICTION nudou Edition, 3 Forty Thousand 


y 
Words more than the late London Edition. 2 very thick vols. 8vo. 
: ttered, 31s. 6d. nett (no mt). 
th nilethe Third gen ine Edition of the abore celebrated 


Ase qomplotely tev revised a 
orice and corrections in this edition are the vreits of seven 
ae ws epee yl and research, and have placed this Dic- 
tionary in he first rank among works of similar character.—The 
public is te | tobe prac in ordering the Author's Edition, 
puldished at Leipzig. 





DON AGENTS, 
ee &N om. . 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


published, 2 vols. 8vo. pri 
pUuss EL Ss PRACTICAL “GERMAN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
3 thick vols. 8vo. price 158 sewed ; 188, cloth boards; 2le. half 
morocco or russia extra. 
The GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 
ga.sewed ; 108, 6d. cloth boards ; 12s. half morocco or russia. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’SS FOREIGN 
THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. Gratis (2 stamps by post.) 
FRENCH CATALOGUE. Gratis; 
or 2stamps by post. 


——- SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. Post 
- 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


n One Large Volume, crown 8yo. price 1 


OPERY AS IT EXISTS in GREA' T BRI- 
TAIN and IRELAND, its DOCTRINES, PRACTICES, 
aud ARGU MENTS, exhibited from the Writings of its Advocat tes, 
Books of Instruction and Devotion. 
e Rev. JOHN MONTGOM ERY, A.M., Innerleithen. 

« Fis work exhibits t research, commendable candour, and 
acute logical abilit. t wil be an excellent text-book for those 
who wis the plausible quibbles of English Catholics, — 

al 


are aiming to make Ko! 
It will | tore an eC, 4%, study book for ministers in 
times. 











manism less ugly than it reall 





Mi 
6 ry very fuli, and elaborate, and by my! treatise. ”— Bulwark, 
“The only mone P m the 
with Rome, from which we have ‘decked @ larged pleasure, or 
special instraction, or which is destined to survive the ephemeral 
uses of its authorship.”— Banner of 
“We kot > pleasure in siving our warm commendation to 
work of Mr. ontgomery.” — News 
oH Bell & B London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES, on definite 
= of ee and an English version of the same. In live 
HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
futhor of ‘Rules tor ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient 
reek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row, I London. 


Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 3s. 6d. boards, 


DE PORQUET'S TRESOR, for Turning Eng- 
lish ag French at Sight; gt mm! for ditto, 38. 6d.— 
Grammar, hraseology, 2s. 6d.—First Reading Book, 


itd Dictionary, $e ‘ 
pot = ‘don: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


A List of 40 other Works for Italian, French, and German, by 
thesame Author, may be had. 


FIFTEENTH Thousand (Revised), price le. 
HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description ofthe MACHINERY 
and PROCESSES employed to obtain the RETURN 
y EDWARD CHESHIRE, F.8.8. 
“ Thecontents have a lasting interest.”"— 
London: John W. py & Son, West Strand. 
*y* Sold by all B and at all ane Station 


aiid. price 6s. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to MATTHEW, 
ay translated from a | Greek, with Notes, Doctrinal, 
Descriptive and Explanatory ; and a preliminary Essay on the 
Mission of Swedenborg. By D. G. GOYDER 
SWEDENBOKG and his MISSION, the Preliminary Essay to 
a ve, detached 1s. 6d. 
Spiritual ReBections for every Day in the Year. 
Vol. III., Val TV 38 the same Author. 
ee... ” comp eting the Work, ready for the Press, 


man, Paternoster-row; L. Kenworthy, Man- 
chester; W. Anite, Glasgow. 


THE JACKSONIAN PRIZE TREATISE OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
rURR ot with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
TRICTU E of the URETHRA: its Patho- 
logy and Treatment. i, HENRY oe F.R.C.S8. 
MB. ence jo with origit he Marylebone Infirm 
“A work septate th original pe pe es and sound practical 
his affection.”— 
“An Gaborate < essay, vembracin all points connected with the 
inpestens & — py in —— ledical Times and Gazette, 
Lond Jo s*Charchill; Princes-street, Soho. 


SovEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 49, St. James’s-street, London : established 1845, 














oe 

















Directors. 
Oheirman—Licatenant Colonel LORD ARTHUR LEE pen. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR JAMES CARMICHA 

John ala Esa. M.D. Charles Farebrother, + NT Alder- 


J.P. a, a.W V. Huddleston, ee 
John Gardine: i, Bed, Charies Osborn, 
This Office presents follo’ advantages :— 
The security of a large paid-up capital. 
Very moderate rates for all ages, CY young lives. 
Noe ver except the 
43 polities Tndisputable, roti € t , “a ' 
onus, four- of the premium was in 
urned to the policy holders. Thus:—On a 
53. 88. 4d. 





the age ot Woe or at 
reviously. 
for = ages, rveornciny and circumstances 
~t - Assuran: ae a Shotned 
ihe Oe ce, 49, St. far ronthany - 
NERY D. a AVENPORT, Secretary. 











E AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, ‘London. 

Instituted in 1696.—Extended to Life Insurance, 1836, 

Immediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities Granted. 
irecturs, 

John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
E, Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
William Scott, Esq. 
J lent iS} 8 


The Hon. William aehien. 
The Hon. Sir Edward C 
Arthur Eden, Esq. 

John Lettsom Eliot, Esq. 
James Esdaile, 

Harvie M. oi. ar, E ck r, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances effected before ‘the ith 
June next, will participate in profits one year earlier than if 
effected after that date. 

In the years 1849. 183 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the Zreame — 


all Policies entitled to partici te WERE ABATE 524 pe 
that is to =ng.0 “hasan “y M of 1004, WAS REDUCED to 


: a“ MENT. "Insurances are effected on every de- 
scription of Property, at the usual rates. 
z eee By order, _ KICHARD RAY, Secretary. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
irectors, 
William Butterworth Bayley, E 
John Fuller, Esq. Depry: Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Sdward ioe, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
¢. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
test , viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
= es who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
cale. 
Endowments and Annuities granted as usual, 


ant Society has Branch Es Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bomba: 


ae Tables of Bete, | bet Bagiss and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Offi HN CAZEN UVE, Secretary. 


EsTABLISHED 1803. 
CapitaL:—ONE MILLION Srer.ine, 
All Paid-Up and Invested in 1806. 
LOBE INSURANCE 


J. W. FRESHFIELD, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman, 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE CARK GLYN, Esq. M.P. Treasurer. 











+ geal 





Henry Alexander, Fsq. rt Locke, Esq. 
William Coapmae, Esq. Bobs Miller, Lag 
Boyce conte, S 2s! Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Thomas M ~<a Esq. Wilttars Philitinore moe. 
William Dent. Esq W. H. C. Plow n, Esa 
rt Wm  Geueen. . Es Robert Sau ~~ 

Sir I. 4 Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. | Sir Walter Stirling, i Bart. 
Robert awthorn, Esq. William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. 
John Hodgson, Exq. R. Westmacott, Esa. F.B.S. 

John Edward Johnson, Esq. Joshia Wilson, Esq, 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esa. 





FIRE; LIFE; ANNUITIES ; REVERSIONS. 


CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


IFE INSURANCES gr ranted from FIFTY 
o TEN THOUSAND POUNDS, at Rates particularly 
Saas to the YOUNGER and MIDDLE periods of Life. 


No Cuarce ror Stamp Doties on Lire Pouicies. 
Every class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance transacted. 
Mepricat Fees generally paid. 


Prospectvuses,—with Life Tables, on various plans,— may be had 
at the Offices ; and of any of the Agents. 


WILLIAM ei 





ESTABLISHED 1841 _ 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
Since the Establishment of this Society, 5.074 Policies have been 
issued for 2,090,291. with 90,3654. of Annual Premiu 
Two a have been declared (in 1848 ana ‘1s53), addin, 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, an 
by which 1% * Policy of 1,000. issued in 1842 on a healthy life is ‘now 
in \ 
Profits divided every 5 years. 
urances are €! effet at home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 


allo 
Policies issued free of Stamp duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 


Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, perme of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be ob obtained of the Secretary at the Chief — or on applica- 
tion to any of the Bocisty vAges! in the coun 

G, P. NEISON: 7 actuary. 
Cc. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE—GOLD _ CHAINS. _ 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to ce that they 
have TAKEN SPACE in the CRYSTAL PALACE, with ™~ view 
itr, universal publicity to the principle of SELLIN OLD 
AINS by Weight and Workmanship. 
yet tested its value, 1 following examples "wie be one useful 
showing the relative prices paid for yin the purchase o; 
a genuine, and of a spurious GULD CH 
Genuine Gold Chain. fo Hieetr-Uilt vy r Polished Zine- 


Assumed Foran of 
ual weight £100 0) 

x JT value, if 
gold is of 15 1 Sy,  =©-7:00) 





To those = A. not 


neal a (Sai 00 


nsic vi 
ibd + 3100 
Left, for labour and | Left, | for vom = 
Profit ......e0e0000. £300! profit + £6100 
Difference, 115 per cent. 
WATHERSTON & Bnosees. Goldsmiths, Crystal Palace. 
Central Transept, No. 23, Gallery of Precious Metals.—Manu- 
fw, No. ig Meariettarstect, Covent-gneden, London.—Estab- 








poem TING (Periodical or otherwise) undertaken 

moderate prices. The Advertiser has facilities for 
Publication ifrequired. ay ~, with particulars, to J. W., care 
of Mr. Staples, 6, Cook’s-court, toon street. Advantageous terms 
may *. made by respectable parties. 


OOKBINDING._W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford- London. Bo ks bound é 
Morocco, Russia, or ow both oe a elegant, “on the lowest 
= eutlemen wai upon with patterns. Estimates 
for large or small Libraries.— Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


LKINGTON and co, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
Se SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., 
tfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that, each article 
bears Me their ‘atent 7. “E. & CO, undera crown,” as no othezs 
are warranted by the 
The fact frequently act ‘oat Satnet; of eee being plated by“ Elking- 
ton’s P. tee of the quality,as numerous 
Manufacturers are license by the them to use the Process,but without 
restriction in the mode of Lr the metal employed, oF or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award ofthe“ Cound 
Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establishment, 
- KEGENT-STREET : 
MOORGA TE-STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHA LSTREET. BLEMINGHAM. 
Estimates, es aud Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gildingas usual. 


OTICE,.—PROJECTILES.—~ Whereas, 

Mr. JOHN MACINTOSH bas obtained several Patents 

for Improvements in Projectiles, by means of very destructive 
cylindrical and explosive and other shot of great power and range, 
and for giving rotatory and direct motion to the sane, of anys size, 
without the necessity of rifling the guns; and for Kepeatin, 
Arme and Cannons simple = clre Bare’ in con: 

ref ere 











Fire- 
on or 
he warned not to use or 
adopt any of such Seales of the sai r. John Macin 
without leave or licence from him, as r measures will imme- 
diately to restrain the infrip gement of any of his 
Patents ; and apy ——— on the subject is requ to be 
made to ANDYS, 5, Gray's lnn-square, 
April 22, 1854. 


LITHOGRAPHY — —Messrs. DAY & SON, 


Lithographers to the Queen, having built suitable and most 
extensive premi her 








larger and more me a gO than any ot! 

pan em in the w woud 0s ore oer pre’ rTy po Ae ith 
gree rfection and des id more AF all those 
“ry ranches of Antes tithes phy for which per have se 

tong been ps pre-eminent. Colour- rint ng, as perfected by them,is 
ered available, from the oe dity and economy with which it 
is produced, for every pu ill Lactation. « either fac-similes of 
oe or book-plates ; 2s to the oduction of pattern- 
show cards, &c. Every description o in grmnnine Perse, 

Plan Work, and all kinds of pro- 
p= ay rsons or the trade, with a A ini and eee of 
style hitherto uncombined. Estimates given.—17, Gate-street, 
XL neoln’s Lum-fields, 


[HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, a suit every variety of vision, by 
nov of SMEE’S oP METER which effectually prevents 
URY to the EY m the selection of improper Glasses, 

pe is Poy hen : A by 
xG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


TRE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
new! aneated very quell» pousstet © aistcoat Pocket-glass 
the size of a } ay te objects * a Sones of 
from four to fi te which is i —— be invaluable for 
xc ourine. and tos Pig i'y Sg GENTLEMEN, andGAME- 
ERS. sent free.—TELESCOP pew on 
pe A orant INVENTION in TELESCOPES. 
oxtenss powers, that am inches, with an exton @3 eye- 
iece wil ‘show ~ 
~ Doubl te 
si —_ ae the 7 











poms a be clearly seen from 14 to 12 miles di 
newly-invented preserving les. Invisible and all kinds of 
Acousie! Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 

& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and A: 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 





LANDSCAPE LENSES. “7 2 Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre an in of the picture, and “have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ » p. 274. 


“Mr. Ross p' res lenses for Po ture having the greatest 
intensity yet p — by proc eenlnetlonen: ofthe chemi- 
cal, actinic and vis ave The sp! erieal aberration is also very 
carefully corrected. b in the central and oblique id 


cils, 
xhibition. It 
ect-lens, about 3 inches 

and the image very 


has ex’ ‘hited the best Camera in the 
isfurnished with ry doable achromatic ob: 
~~ There is no stop, the field is 


es Cates es sent upon application 
A. Ross, ty Featherstone buildings: High Holborn, 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS —Mz. JoHN 


J. GRIFFIN hasn an entirely New Catalogue of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATC 8 and CH 





MICALS, Re- 
duced Prices, embracing an account of every article OF for 
he processes on Silver, Glass, Paper, with estimates of - 
cost of com Home use and for Travellers. 


april, 1854. -JOHN Jt J. GRIFFIN: F.C.8., Ch 
and Uptician, a th Finsbury-square, London. 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN, 24 and 25, Char- 
lotte-' ‘aledonian-road, it sole Manufacturers 
of OTTEWILL’ RecisTERED LE-BODY FOLDING 


CAMERA. Tri Stands, Printi: My ana 
= The Trade oun lied. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 








or 


may be 
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E XCITED PHOTOGRAPHIC Aram 

REA teed.— sizes 
sent safely dom a) ota Srces, Mark roy 3 Claylan ds- 
place, Clapham-road, near London. 





STEREOSCOPES. 
LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET, 


OPTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTR UMENT 
MARERS.& aqciocttention to their stock of STER EOSCOPES of 


all k: us materials ; also, to their New and exten- 
sive sasortunent of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same, in 
DAGU TYPE, on PAPER, and TRANSPARENT AL- 


ERREO! 
BUMEN PICTURES on GLASS, including Views of London, 
Paris, the Rhine, Windsor, &c. These Pictures, for minuteness of 
deteil and truth in the representation of natural objects are unri- 


WHEATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
— exhibition of large views. Pictures for the same in great 
ety. 
Buraynpo& Lore, Opticians, 158, ean London. 
*y* * Familiar of ti sent on appli- 
cation. 


(HoLLODION PORTRAITS and VIEWS, 

obtained with the greatest ease and certainty, by using 
BLAND & LONG'S preparation of SOLUBLE COTTON. Cer- 
tainty of uniformity of action over a lengthened period, combined 
with the most faithful ponsensne a of the half-tones, constitute this 
@ most le agent in the hands of the photegranner. 

Albumenized Paper, for printing from glass and paper negatives, 
giving cs minuteness of detail unattained by oy other method, 5s, 
per q' 

Waned and Iodized Papers of tried quality. 

Instruction in the processes. 

Buanp & Lone, Opticians and Photographical Instrument 

Makers, and SS Chemists, -_ Fleet-street, London. 
sent on 


MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by “ new 
mode ja — their 


, they may say 

a and negative ue qualities to every 

pn ong wihoste published: the keeping p ——— and appreciation 
of half tints, for which their manufacture has been esteemed, are 




















A re Chemicals, and eve: seonisement for the Prac- 
tice of reat instruction in the Art. 

THE COLLODION and FOSttivs PAPER PROCESS, by 
J.B B. HOCKIN. Price 1s.; by Post, 18. 2d. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A Complete Set of Appa- 
ratus for 4l. 4s. ; comprising an Expanding Camera, with 
warranted double Achromatic adjusting Lenses,a Portable Tripod 
— Pressure Frame, Levelling Stand, and ‘Bath with Dipper, 


mplete. 
PORTRAIT LENSES, of Double Ach ti binati 
Rack ocinebcoent., for size 44 by 34, 11. 128. .. 
LANDSCAPE x 8, with Rack eee 
for Views or Portraits of the first a euaitie, at 
“aca MER 


w prices. 
ERAS of the best oPrieeticn. together Law every article 
ae in the practice of Pho at m 
A Guide to the Practice of this Navoresting Yo 18.; 


free 16 Od on by post, free, licati 

upon app! ion. 
At C. aaave Optical Inctremans Warehouse, 244, High Hol- 
born, (opposite Dav & Martin’s). Established 1765. 


YLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, exejasively used 
at all the Ph ‘The wapetiarity 
of this preparation is now ‘universally acknowledged timo- 
nials from ihe best Photographers and principal scientific men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action. In all cases where 
@ quantity is required the two solutions may be had at Wholesale 
price in separate Bottles,in which state it may be kept for years, 
and expo! toanyclimate. Full instructions for use. 
Canvass, —Each Bottle is omee’ with a Red Label bearin 
RICHARD w THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mal "te 
anterfeit which is felony. 
CYANOGEN SOAP, for ReMovine all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. rhe nuine is made only by the 
——- and is secured with a red l bearing this signature 
address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10, PALL 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure Photograph ic Chemicals: and may 
be procured of all respectable Chemists,in Pots, at 18., 2s., and 
38, 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's’ Church- 
— <n Messrs. relay & Co. 95, Farringdon- street, Wholesale 
gents. 











es. 
y post, 











Just published, Fifth Edition, price 5s. 


N the LOSS of TEETH,” and as now 
restored by the NEW PATENT SYSTEM of at 
ADHESION and CAPILLARY ATTRACTION, WIT 
pack WIRES, or LIGATURES. The invention is 0: Pin 
portance to many persons, and those interested in it should read 
This Treatise. gaps & Marshall, and all Booksellers, or sent 
Tree by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George-street, Hanover-square. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Guteb-ctuen, London conducted in con- 
nexion with their Man: anufactory, B —) Birmingham. E Lon 
blished 1807. Richly cut and e: Decanters 
Wine @ Water J Scoble, 8 and all kinds aan Table ai Glass 
at exceedingly pow ha P! glass yee oe of new 
andelegant designs, for Gas or or Candles, A lai ai} of Foreign 
Ornamental @ ways on view. g orders executed 
with despatch 





7, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR’S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable Requisite. Outfits for India. 
Prices,cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit, Mate aterials, W orkm: en Style not to be surpassed. 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, wherethe 
Exhibition Saddles es and Harness may be seen. 


GS Hop FRONTS, in Spanish mahogany, French 

polished, and best piate glass, at 3s. 6d. per foot; sashes 
made, glazed, and packed, at 1s. per foot ; conservatories at 1s. ad. 
per foot; compo, ““ best Roman cement, at 28. per yard. Steam- 
struck mouldin Estimates a alterations tis, in Town or 
Country—JOHN HAWKE, - we Fleet-street, and 1, 
Hamilton-terrace, New-cross, Ker Fa 


ARL & CO."S CREAMING HOP CHAM- 
PAGNE.—Price 16s, per dozen.— Bottles and Hampers 2s. 6d. 
r dozen, or returned.—An invigorating tonic and refreshing 
inner beverage.—A ys 4 to the robust, snd —_ 
invalids.—Address, Cart & Co. 11, Beaufort Buildings, 8 
London.—THE TRADE supPuibe: 


ARON LIEBIG ON ALLSOPP’S PALE 
ALE.—“I am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my 
own experience enables me to ag ett it, in accor — = 
the opinion of the most t 
agreeable and efficient tonic,and asa general te for. the 
invalid and the robust.”—Giessen, May 6. 
ALLSOUPP’S PALE ALE ONLY is try a by PARKER 
& TWINING, Beer Merchants, 54, PAL 
IMPERIAL MEASURE.—Quarts, ~y ‘- ita, 58.; Half-pints 
(for wards. 38. per dozen. Also in Casks of 18 gallons and 
upw: 














LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. — 
Messrs. 8S. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE 
that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 
LONDON, at 61, Kine William-street, City ; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook-street ; 
MANCHESTER, oF Ducie-place 
DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree 
GLASGOW, at as, St. ye street ; 
DUBLIN, at 1, Cram ton-quay ; 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; f 
SOUTH WALES, at 13, King- -street, Bristol. 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
to PRIVATE ofa pote that bess ALES, 80 stro ly recom- 
din 


none by the medica y be AUGHT 
and LE S'GENUINE from “all the most RESPECTABLE 
LICENSED VicTOA LERS, on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
being spe specially asked tor 
en in bottle, the quanineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its having “ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 


_ en OFF TEA.—The prices of all our TEAS 
again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 

ee ‘ongou Tea, 28. 8d. oe a rices 3s., 38. 2d., 

Teich Boushong Tea, 3s. om +4 38. . former prices, 

4s. Best Assam Pekoe Souchons Tea, 4s., former 

ag 48. ia Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. . 8d., 

former prices 48., 48. 4d., 48. 8d., and 5s. The Best Pearl @un- 


. 4d. 
1s., 18. 2d., 18, 3d., 18. 4d. Prime Mocha, 1s. 4d. 
Rare Choice Mocha Coffee (10 years old), 1s. 6d, 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent_carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any rail- 
way station or market town in = land if to the value of 40s, 
or upwards, by PHILLIPS & PANY, Tea-merchants, 8, 
King W illiam-street, City, it B. . general Price Current sent 
post-free on application. 


NUMBER ONE, ST. _ FAvLs CHURCH- 
EIGHT-PENCE PER POUND REDUCTION IN THE 


PRICE OF TE Further Reduction of the Duty, 4d.; and Fall 
in the Market Vaiue, id 




















In making this e beg to remind 
urchasers, anxious to obtain the best value tor their money, that 
1 point of quality, ith in price, the PEAS 





we supply are unequalled. 
tea, even at a low price, is dear, and as, on the other 





ALVANISM.—By means of STRING- 
4 met PATENT posnet BATTERY, 
MATISM ENERAL DEBILITY, . BRONC 
DOLOREUX TOOTHACHE, all NERVOUS and NEURALGIC, 
and many other diseases, may ured, without the slightest pain 
orineonvenience. The Batteries Dan used at the hospitals, and by 
the most pepeninans of the medical profession, and are containedin a 


vs ite prt ape is the same as Pulvermacher’s chain, but it is 
and &e. &.”— 


more ical Journal. 
It is easily om e —— and well ohana for the relief of ner- 
vous invalids, &c. Lancet. 

“Itis any adapted for a variety of purposes, and particu- 
larly for medical uses, for which purposeit is far superior to any I 
have met with.”—Andrew Crosse. 

ELLIOTT pROTHERS, 56, STRAND, LONDON. PRIC 
218. ; by POST, 22s. mite 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS. — 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street. respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Eve 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EA ARTHENWARE eo 
~ pores Possible price, for Cash.—350, Oxford-street, near Hyde 


(CARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 


baild and finish, at reduced prices.— For SALE, or to be Let 
on Job, = assortment of New and Second-hand CARRIAGES, 














¢ and double seated Broughams, Clar Step- 
tie J Bassoghee, Sas Phaetons, &. — se old-esta- 
ished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Pri icester- 





hai = consumers generally do not require the most costly kinds, 
the followin sorts will be found to give the greatest satisfaction 
to the majority of purchasers :— 


Strong and onan black 
leaf Congou...... Perlb. 3 0 


This is a very serviceable Tea 
for the ae and for large es- 
tablishm 

This isa mess ‘desirable Tea for 
families. flavour cannot 
fail to please, while its strength 
is very great. 

DAKIN & COMPY., TEA-MERCHANT 
And Patentees for Roasting Coffee in Silver Grinders 
NUMBER ONR, 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYA 


LFRED BROWN, Umpretia and ParasoL 
Maker, 147, MINORIES (near the Fenchurch-street Sta- 
to invite attention to his Spring Stock of Parasols, in 
oire antique satin, damask, and brocaded silk, in great 
variety, at low prices.— rge assortment of Umbrellas, from 1a, 
each to the highest quality, in silk of various kinds, with perlevis, 
steel, or whalebone ribs. 


ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT-STREET.— 

In England, or from France and Germany, the best talent 

in cutting, workmanship, and materials are secured, at any cost, 
for the use of gentlemen, by this firm 

The complete combination of excellence with economy is il- 

lustrated in NICOLL’S well-known toe quines PALETOTS 

(potented.s also AL mead GUINEA TROUSERS, with useful 

These are ota in the Country and Colonies by recognized 

Agente. but in LONDON only at 22, CORNHILL, and the prin- 

cipal DEPOT in the centre of REGEN T-STREET, extending 

from No. 114 to 120, 


Strong rich and full-fia- 
voured Black Tea ......3 6 
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BY your CLOTHING ar ROBERTSS, 6; AUTT 7 
SHOREDITCH. You will be pleased, in addition G 
wing 38. 6d. in the £ NOTED FOR BOYS" corning.” * * Uh ere 
Gute ing 
[HE BEST FIT WEARS Bugsy ppbucet® 
“Costly thy habit - thy purse can buy, 
But not pon mm parla vate: = rich not gaud: “In answer 
For the apparel ft prod s the man.”— Tubing for Pu 
THE BEST C LOT ives THE MOST WEA itin the — 
V) 
‘0. Practical Tailors, 73, Cornhill. batt much on 
EMMENT & CO., Tartors, 73, Corwan, NB. The Cc 
study the peculiarities of every Figure, and by ity J tions to lam 
requirements, invariably produce a garmen whether Lai receipt of four 
Riding Habit, Mantle, Cloak, &c., cane Semone Cant, T THE 607 
Waistcoat, &e., that isspecially suited for the purpose it isin Ww 
to serve, Economy and Quality being duly regarded. 
’ 
D. CONDON, —— 
(Court, MILITARY, NAVAL, CLERICAL, & itundred arti 
and LAY TAILO ladies iat 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, sams. 
RIDING HABITS, LIVERIES. eit 
ONE GUINEA DRESS TROWSERS Portmantes0. 
of the kind e 
UNN’S TAILORS’ LABOUR AGENCy, Portable Pur 
invites pobite attention to the pom on which it isc. RN ARNAM 
ducted, and by which it offers unusual advantages, oto English 
ducer and the consumer, combining high wa; mene 
fow charges to the other. Conducted by the Agent at small’ cat pemiens. 9 
secures the best labour, and pays the best price for it; while cameo 
pte pie a part of its trading profits to the moral and a} the firs yee 
vation of its operatives, and provided, at a cost of wandes Oxf 
One Thousand Pounds, Schools for the education of their Sbew VEN 
dren, Lecture Hall, Library, Warm Bat the, &e. Bee a Surrey. 
lengthened statement in The Times of any Wed: p< ie T send for I 
Prospectus. A useful Dress Coat, T went: eight. Shillings—Wags pas T 
paid Tor Making, 10s. 6d. A first- iy ress Coat, Two Poung invited 
Sixteen— Wages paid ~ Making, of RICHARD 
13 & 14, Newington Causeway, rt 39 & 40, Bridge House-plag, I theycan be su 
Opposi ite.—No connexion with any other house. ISHEE 
BrvouAcK ING. — CHAMOIS LEATHER Gentle 
SHEETS, for OFFICERS and TRAVELLERS. ticed partitior 
HUGHES'S soft-dressed ; invaluable presents to Turkey an  Iravellivg au 
the Baltic: also their Anti-Rheumatic, coloured and wi ofthe largest 
Flannel Shirts, Vests and Drawers, and every requisite for com jm (sses Telined. 
plete Military, Naval, and Civil Outits 203, K of Arundel-st 
LENNY'S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS § (OCA, 
—These beautiful Stockings and Socks are equal in light led the 
ness, texture and elasticity to the finest silk, and of much Manufacturer 
——. They are honoured with the Patronage of Her ae —__— 
he QuEEN OF ENGLAND and Prince ALBERT, and were NETE 
the Prize Medal at the Great London Exhibition. Sold only by a 
the Manufacturer, CHARLES G LENNY, Balbriggan Hou, FROM 
Lombard-street, City; and by mhrecher & *@lenny, next door tj  Japanned an 
Somerset House, Strand. Cots of ne 
= tree Bedstead 
0 YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?—Gres ff tem ttted v 
Saving and Good for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 2l 154.04 1% of Purniture | 
and 41. 5s. 6d. ; Chaff Cutters, 11. 78. 6d. and 21. 198. 6d.—Many War & S0N’S ILL 
Lake & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. STEADS an 
ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS. OAF — 
pares f the abo re requested before wo finally = Oxia 
io visit WILLIAM 8. BUR OMB, 39, PATEN’ 
street (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1 and2. Toommenan feotly safe fro 
and 5, Perry’s-place. They are the | t in the world, od oun are very strou 
such an assortment of FEN D. py Wal VES, RANGES, FIRE fm sto piace th 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY be ap } grote ~ 
proached elsewhere, either for at novelty, pangs | of di Fat Cha 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. rig ith b f che 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 148, to a int ditto with ormolt 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51, 108. to 12/. 128. ; ; Bronzed Fenden RT 
complete, with standards, from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fenders from 2% lie = UV 
to ditto, ny A rich ormolu ornaments, from 2l.15s. to 7.7%; VICHY 
Fire-irons, from . the set to dl. 4s, Sylvester and all Majest, 
Patent. Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which be is TON 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges ing every faci 
Firstly—From the a extent of his purchases; and beneficial as s 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively forcah sm —Orders 
EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. ff aitiaueto b 
Thel t assortment of London-made TEA URNS inth merous other 
world (inclu ~ all the recent novelties, many of which are Towns, whi 
tered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 30a. to WATERS oe 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS § 8 20, com 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. » and every ge 
has TW E ROOMS, which are devoted to Srrvve on th 
EXCLUSIVE SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS al ever the cork 
CHILDREN’S COTS with appropriate — and Mattresses, the Ro 
Common Iron Beds , from 178. 6d. ; eo Folding Bed 
steads, from 128. 6d.; Patent Lron Boastesds. & ed with dove CHWE 
tail joints and patent sacking, from 218. ; A ‘Sees from 2. NES 
each. Handsome Ornamental iron and Brass Bedsteads, in grat He coer" 
variety, from 2. 198. to 131. 138. ‘eo 7 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS of thes 
—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters wholly unprett = com: 
dented, pom as to extent, variety, or novelty. f a label wi i 
New Oval Gothic shape Pay apier pee e vi 
Mache ra - Augdaubemmaner ++. from 208. Od. to 10 guiness throughcut tl 
Ditto, Iron ditto.. .. from 138. 0d, to 4 guineas direct out t 
Convex shape, ditto . from 7s. 0d. m t) 
Round and MSothio’ waiters, cake and bread baskets. equ lov. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LABes SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating), ex exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the DIA-] 
show of HING TRONM a aan 113, HIG 
ing > Nickel bBlvery Plated Japaoned W GOODYEAR 
and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding), so can prove th 
that purchasers: may _— and —y- = make their selections delicacy and | 
Catal with En pene, on per post) free. The mone? and are inde 
— ~ every article not ahd | of. Dost, pre-paid 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos.1 and 
2, 2, NEWMAN. STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY YSPLACE ETC, 
TOOT 
YLOR & PACE have REMOVED from rom 31 ~The Tooth 
Orterd cient, to larger and more commodious premises peroughly i 
104, NEW Bi hot com 


D-STREET, "which will enable them ‘ante 

much larger Sheek in all the different branches of thes m' 

ture, including a very extensive assortment of Iron and 

steads, Children’s Cots, Portable | and Chair 5 

with suitable Bedding and Mat A large Show Rove 

entirely appropriated fo the exhibition ‘ion of pee and Toilet 

of every description, all at the most moderate pri: An ini 

asso} enetian and all other Window -blinds. Outside 
cies, Tihasteates Catalogu Bedstesds, 


lished se 
forwarded post-free on oe a Pack, 1 naming the 
article required.—T ¥ LO. 
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UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
G having been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
gutta leasure in drawing attention to 
the following letter, received from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to 
the Duke of Bedford :— 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“Jn answer ‘to your in ies ing the Gutta Percha 
qobing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected 
jtin the least, although it will eat lead through in two years; we 
have adopted it largely, ey ir — cheaper than 
ed, an ore pe. . . 
jad, much caster Sxee. Yours, a hone os edt ACKER.” 
e Company's Illustrate rculars, containing instruc- 
BS plarabers for joining tubes, &«. will be forwarded on the 
of four postage stamps. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, 
W HARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
—— 


Percha Company have 


THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Efluvia. 


REWS'S DISINFECTING FLUID.— 
Recommended by the College of Physiciansz.—THE CHEAPEST 
ANDSTRONGEST OLORIDE OF ZIN©,— Quarts, 2s.; Pints, 14.; 
Half-Pints, 6d.—Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, and Shipping 
Agents, and at Commercial Wharf, Mile End, London.— Agents, 
Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, City. 


NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLENKINSOP 

continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 

most flattering testimonials of his success in describing the CHA- 

RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITING, pointing 

out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad.—Ad- 

dress by letter, stating age, sex.and profession; inclosing 13 uncut 
postage stamps, to Dr. Blenkinsep, 344, Strand, London. 








LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
A containing Size, Price, and Description of upwards of One 
Hundred Articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, 
ladies’ Por Despatch-B Writing-Desks, Dressing- 
Cases, and other travelling requisites ; forwarded on receipt of two 


wilen's registered Despatch-Box and Writing- Desk, their Tra- 
yelling Bag (with the opening as large as the Bag), and the New 
P teau,coutaining four compartments, are the best articles 
of the kind ever produced.—J. W. & T. ALLEN. Manufacturers of 
Portable Furniture and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22,Strand. 


RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGINGS, of 
English and French manufacture, consisting of Pannelled 
Decorations, and every style intended for the embellishment of all 
deseriptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 
the first class, and at moderate prices, to insure articles of the 
pundest workmanship and choicest design.—E. T. ARCHER, 
gi, New Oxford-street, Manufactory, Royal Mills, Wandsworth, 
Surrey. 


ARTIES FURNISHING are respectfully 
invited to call and INSPECT the extensive WARE-ROOMS 

o@f RICHARD LOADER, 23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, where 
theycan be supplied at moderate prices,and of guaranteed quality. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in silver or bmp are furnished with the mor- 
ticed itions,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 
od 09 and Writing Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
ofthe largest stocksin London, at prices to suit all purchasers. 
Cases relined. Catalogues post- —188 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 














HILOSOPHY of the GROWTH of HAIR.— 
It has been well observed by the most sagacious philosophers, 
that in the simplest operations of every-day life there is the same 
recurrence to first principles as in the manipulations of the 
chemist or the calculations of the mathematician :— why not, 
therefore, when engaged in the services of the toilette employ a 
jial agent on the strictest principles of the chemical] art? 
Thus, those who have, from_a knowledge of the admirable pro- 
rties of the celebrated BALM of COLUMBIA, known as OLD- 
RIDGE’S, for awhile systematically applied it, have promptly 
proved to the dubious that a time licati f ientifi 





HE TEETH and HEALTH.—A good Set 

of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions. while their 
preservation is of the utmost importauce to every individual, both 
as regards me general health by the proper mastication ot food, 

a € consequent possession of pure and sweet bri \. 
the various preparations offered for the Teeth, — soa 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
Or Peary Dentirrice, 


stands unrivalled. Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual 
care, this unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concre- 
tions, and impart pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
—y sane ot we —_ decay, — the gums firm and red, and, 
rom its aromatic influence, impart sweetness and 

breath. Price 22. 9d. per box. " a 

Cavtion.—The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the label, and 
“ A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden,” engraved on the Govern- 
ment stamp affixed oneach box. Sold by them, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


a 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it isadmirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
highly agreeable and efficacious.—Prepared by DINNEFORD & 








y of a 

remedy is productive of all the desired effects, and the thickening, 
invigorating. and restoring the lost hair, has proved its advantages. 
Oldridge’s Balm causes eyebrows to grow, prevents the hair from 
turning grey,and the first application causes it to curl beautifully, 
frees it from scurf, and it from falling off.— Price 3s. 6d., 68., 
and lls. per bottle.—No other prices are genuine.—N.B. Ask for 
aeies Baie, 13, Wellington-street North, seven doors north of 

e ni 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 

been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any 
cause, preventing the hair falling off.strengthening weak hair, and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
1 tl ted P d, price 2s.,and will be sent post free, on 
receipt of tw nty-four penny postage stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 a, 
Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home daily, from 
11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—“I have used your Crinilene, and 
have now a good pair of whiskers."—J. L. Higgs, Dudley. “It has 
certainly improved my hair.”—J. n, Durham.—‘ It effec- 
tually checked the greyness.”"—L. Ede, Bath. 











OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS 

of the best quality.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition 

awarded the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 
fi , 42, Ludgate-hill. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS to CHOOSE 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use Miss GRAHAM'S NIOU- 
KRENE, the most efficacious Hair generant ever introduced. It 
reproduces the Hair when lost either by disease or decay, prevents 
its falling off.effectually checks grevness.strengthens weak hair,and 
is guaranteed to produce those attractive ornaments, Whiskers, 





FROM.—HEAL & SON’S Stock comprises handsomely 
Japanned and Brass-mounted Iron Bedsteads, Children’s Cribs 
ant Cots of new and elegant designs, Mahogany, Birch,and Walnut- 
tree Bedsteads, of the soundest and best manufacture, many of 
them fitted with Furnitures, complete. A large assortment of 
Servants’ and Portable Bedsteads. They have. also. every ry d 
of Furniture for the complete Suenieoing of a Bed Room.—HEA 
&80N’S ILLUSTRATED and PRICED CATALOGUE of BED- 
STEADS and BEDDING sent free by post.—Heau & Son, 196, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are —_ 
feetlysafe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price solow 
s§to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Pire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
4 8, from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


RUVE’S SELTZER, FACHINGEN; 

VICHY, and other MINERAL WATPRS—under Her 
bind especial patronage.—ROYAL GEKMAN_ SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—The PUMP ROOM and PROMENADES, offer- 
ing every facility for a course of Mineral Waters as perfect and 
beneficial as e natural springs, are now open for the 30th sea- 
wa—Orders for STRUV BOTTLED MINERAL WATERS 
continue to be executed by GEORGE WAUGH & CO. Chemists 
tothe Queen, 177, Regent-street (West Side), London: and by nu- 
merous other respectable houses in London and the Provincial 
Towns, where a printed account of STRUVE’S MINERAL 
WATERS may be obtained gratis.—-CAUTION—STRUVE & CO. 
have no connexion with Waters advertised under the general 
designation of ** Brighton Seltzer,” “ Brighton Fachingen,” &c.; 
aad every genuine bottle of Struve’s Waters has the name of 
Srrvve on the Label, as well as on both sides of the red ink Stamp 
over the cork, having the words “ Royal German Spa, Brighton,” 
underthe Royal Arms. 








Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks. Fornourishing 
and beautifving the hair, and sustaining its curling powers in al] 
weathers, it has no equal. Price 2s., and sent post free to any part 
of the kingdom on receipt of 24 penny postage stamps, by ELLEN 
GRAHAM, 3. New Road, Hornsey, Middlesex.—“ My hair is 

uite restored.” Miss Orme. — “have a full pair of whiskers, 
thanks te Nioukrene.” H. Robb. Esq.—** It has checked the grey- 
ness.” . Jones.—* My hair is restored.”— Dr. Coffin. 


1 em ists, (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, London, and’ 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired 
Clergyman having been restored to health ina few days, after 
many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to communicate 
to others the means of cure ; he will, therefore, send (free), on re- 
ceiving a stamped envelope, properly addressed, a copy of the pre- 
scription used.—Direct, the Rev. E. DOUGLASS, 18, Holland- 
street, Brixton, London. 








EAFNESS.— Patronized by Royalty. — 

J PINE’S ACOUSTIC REFLECTORS are the greatest 

relief with the least inconvenience ever offered to the public. They 

can be worn with the hat or bonnet without the aid of a spring.— 

To be obtained of Mr. W. Pine, at his Acoustic Repository, 352, 
Strand, one door from Wellington-street. 


This day published, sent free by post for eight tage stamps, 
72, Regent-street, corner of Air-street, London. 

EAFNESS: Mode of Self-cure for Country 

Patients, by new and painless treatment; Deafness of any 

kind relieved in half an hour ; cured in a few hours ; instant relief 

from those unpleasant noises inthe ears. Dr. HERBERT MAN- 

FRED, Surgeon-Aurist, Member of the Edinburgh Royal College 

of Surgeons. Receives patients daily at his residence, 72, Regent- 
street. London (first door in Air-street). 


EAFNESS, SINGING in EARS, and NER- 
VOUS DEAPNESS.—New mode of instantly restoring 
hearing without operation, pain, or use of instruments. > one 
Consultation, a —— cure is guaranteed to any sufferer, 
although partially or totally deaf for forty or fifty years. This 
extraordinary discovery is known and practised only by Dr, 
HOGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the Suffolk-place Institution, 
and is applied by him daily on numbers of deaf applicents with 
Tfect success in every case, enabling deaf persons instantly to 











DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


Approved of and recommended by Berzetivs, Liepic, Worn- 
LER, JONATHAN PEReIRA. Fouquier, and numerous other emi- 
nent medical men and scientific chemists in Europe. 

Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Continent, 
in consequence of its proved superior power and efficacy—effecting 
a cure much more rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the ele- 
ments of the bile—in short, all its most active and essential prin- 
ciples—in larger quantities than the pale oils made in England 
and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by their mode of 
preparation. 





CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and MAG- 
NESIA WATERS, and HRATED LEMONADE, continue 
tobe manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Esta- 
blishments in London, Liverpool, Bristol,and Derby. The cele- 
brity of these well-known waters, and the preference they uni- 
versally command, are evidences that their original superior 
quality over all others is well sustained. Every bottle is protected 
bya label with the name of their firm, without which none is 
genuine; and it may be had of nearly all respectable Chemists 
out the Kingdom. Importers of the German Selters Water, 

direct from the Springs, as for the last twenty years. 

51, Berners-street, London. 


[NDIA-RUBBER COMBS.—W. Gay & Son, 
113, HIGH HOLBORN, near King-street, have now on sale 
G0ODYEAR’S PATENT INDIA-RUBBER COMBS. Usealone 
‘an prove their superiority over torto ell, surpassing it in 

y and elegance, whilst the price is only that of buffalo-horn, 
and are indestructible. Dressing or Back Combs forwarded by 
Dest, pre-paid, 28. 2d. 


METCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
>The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
peroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
ae not coming loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
ing the finest Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
leunbleached Ri bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
os —_ — i Velvet Brushes, — act = 

. myrna Sponges.— By means 
sua, mportations, Metcalfe Co, are enables to secure se thelr 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & COS Sole Establishune 7 Jom 
Oxford-street, one door from Holle wmueie 


patation. tion— Beware of the words ‘‘ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 22. per box. 











Ap hlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon its 
superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has m pre- 
scribed with the greatest success, and testimonials, forwarded 
gratis on application. 


The subjoined testimonial of RARON LIEBIG, Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Giessen, is selected from innume- 
rable others from medical and scientific men of the highest dis- 
tinction. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour of addressing you my warmest thanks 
for your attention in forwarding me your work on the chemical 
composition and properties, as well as on the medicinal effects, of 
various kinds of Cod Liver Oil. 


“You have rendered an essential service to science by your re- 
searches,and your efforts to provide sufferers with this Medicine 
in its purest and most genuine state must ensure you the gratitude 
of every one who stands in need of its use. 


*T have the honour of remaining, with expressions of the high- 
est regard and esteem, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 
“ Giessen, Oct. 30, 1847. 
“To Dr. de Jongh at the Hague.” 

Sold wHoiesace and rerart, in bottles, labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature, by Ansar. Harrorp & Co. 77, 
Strand, Sole Consignees and <a —— for the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions ; and by all respectable Chemists and Venders 
of Medi in Town and Country, at the following prices :— 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-Pints, 28, 6d. ; Pints, 4e, 9d. 





ear con with ease and delight. 
seen from the most eminent Physicians in England. Also, cer- 
tificates from all the London Hospitals and Dispensaries, and 
numbers of letters from Patients cured, in all des of society, 
from the Peer to the Peasant. Dr. HOGHTON, Member of the 
London Royal College of Surgeons, 2nd of May, 1845 ; L.A.C., 30th 
of April, 1846. Consultations every day from 12 till 4, without 

areas of fee, at his residence, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, 
ondon. 
Just published, SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients; a Stop to Empiricism, Quackery, and Exorbitant Fees, 
sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—Al)} sufferers from this alarmi 
complaint are earnestly invited toconsult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as heguaranteesthem relief in every case. His remedy has been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long-standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confi t or inconvenie itsuse whatever. Sent 
it free to any part of the world, with fullinstructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in pee stamps, cash, or post-office order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 37a, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn-voad, London.—At home daily (ex~ 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3o’cleck. A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 

&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits ; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singin in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 14d. per box. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


price 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box.— Among the mony dis- 
coveries that characterize this eventful age, nothing has conferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the discovery of this ex- 
cellent medicine for Gout and Rheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” ig 
impressed upon the G it stamp. 


OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 




















Bug0n, ETOH? avEAgS. od PEERS ati 
lief an ultimate cure is v ° 
TRATED COUGH and CONSUMPTION MIXTURE, in all 


Affections of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &c.; it is also a valuable 
remedy in the Febrile Lg nerd of mere, iP alt Biieue xe 
Complaints, In jon in ‘0! . 

Sree tA ppetite: £0, PARCOE'S IN PALLIBLE GLOBU LES 
pared only Prop ajere, 

& CO., Bohemia-place, Hackney. To be obtained oi 

Barclay, Sutton, Newbury, Senger, or through Medicine 

Vender, in Bottles. at 1a. 12d. 28. 9d., and 48. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for IMPURITY of 





Spring and fal! of the year : this 
ultimately cured, by takin 
iso end cleansing tbe ayske 

and cleansin, e 8: > 
plaints, and Gioeases of the stomach they are admirably adapted, 
and quickly remove the causes of these ailments, Shereby restoring 
the patient to a state of health, buoyancy of spirits, and ¢lasti 


feeling, not to be ati y any other remedy,—Sold by 
Seupsiett ant at Professor Holloway's establishment, 244, Strand, 
London, 
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New Editions and Remainders 
Published or Sold by HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





MANTELL’S MEDALS of CREATION; 


Or, FIRST LESSONS in GEOLOGY and the STUDY of ORGANIC REMAINS. A New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Edited by T. RUPERT JONES. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, with Coloured Plates, and several hundred Figures, of Fossil Remains, price 21s. 


WESTWOOD’S INTRODUCTION to the MODERN CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS; 


Founded on the Natural Habits and Corresponding Organisation of the different Families. 2 vols. 8vo. with 133 Illustrations on Wood, containing several thousand Figures of Insects 
and other anatomical details, cloth, reduced to 1#s. 


CHLEIDEN’S PRINCIPLES of SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; 


Or, BOTANY as an INDUCTIVE SCIENCE, Translated by Dr. EDWIN LANKESTER. 8vo. with nearly 400 Illustrations on Wood and Steel, cloth, reduced to 10s. 6d. 


DE JUSSIEU’S ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 


Translated by J. H. WILSON, F.L.S. &c. In 1 thick volume post 8vo. cloth, with 750 capital Woodcuts, reduced to 8s. 6d. 


HARRIS’S (Major) HIGHLANDS of ETHIOPIA. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. Map and Plates, cloth, price reduced to 18s. 


CRAIK’S ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; 


“Or, CURIOSITIES of FAMILY HISTORY. 4 vols. post 8vo. cloth, with fine Portraits on Steel of Walter Devereux Earl of Essex, Anne Duchess of Monmouth and Buccleuch, 
Mary Tudor, and Sir Robert Dudley, 18s. 


GOOD’S (Dr. John Mason) BOOK of NATURE, 


3 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, reduced tol0s. 6d. 


LAMB’S (Charles) WORKS, 


Complete ; containing his LETTERS, ESSAYS of ELIA, POEMS, PLAYS, &c., with Life of the Author, including the additional Memorials, by Sir T. N. TALFOURD, 
in 1 stout volume royal 8vo. handsomely printed, with Portrait and Vignette Title, cloth, price 12s. 
*,* This Edition was revised throughout and enlarged in 1852, and is very superior to the former, the stereotype plates of which are destroyed. 


LAING’S KINGS of NORWAY; 


. ‘The HEIMSKRINGLA, or CHRONICLE of the KINGS of NORWAY. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro Sturleson, with a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes by SAMUEL 
LAING, Esq., Author of ‘ A Residence in Norway,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, reduced to 18s. 


ADVENTURES of BAYARD, the KNIGHT ‘SANS REPROCHE.’ 


“ The very joyous and refreshing History of the Good Knight without fear and without reproach, the gentle Lord de Bayard.” Translated by E. C. KINDERSLEY. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, gilt cloth, reduced to 5s. 


RIDDLE’S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 


Or, ANNALS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH from its Foundation to the Present Time. Containing a View of General Church History (including Controversies, Sects and Parties, 
Ecclesiastical Writers, &c.) 8vo. cloth, reduced to 7s. 6d. 
. *,* A most useful Manual; bv the learned ‘Author“ef the Latin-English Dictionary. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S WORKS. 
Marryat's Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of|Marryat’s Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. (Written 
t 


he Pacific. (Written for Young People.) New Illustrated Edition, in for Young People.) New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations a 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. with 92 Engravings on Wood, gilt cloth, price 9s. Wood by G1LBert and Dauzrg1, cloth extra, gilt, price 5s. 


Marryat’s Settlers in Canada. (Written for Young | Marryat’s Pirate and Three Cutters. 8vo. with 


People.) New Edition. Feap. 8vo. with 10 Illustrations on Wood by 20 fine Line Engravings, by CHARLES HEatTH, after Drawings by Stas: 





GiLBERT and DALzrzEL, cloth extra, gilt, price 5s. FIELD, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 
Marryat’s Privateer’s Man One Hundred Years|Marryat’s Poor Jack. 46 extremely beautiful 
AGO, 2 vols, feap. 8vo. extra cloth, gilt, price 9s. Woodcuts, after STANFIELD. 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 





ROSCOE’S WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS IN NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 


A NEW EDITION, with Maps and 100 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after CartErMoLe, Creswick, &c. crown 8vo. Vignette Title, 2 vols. extra cloth, gilt edges, price 10s.6d. per vol. 


WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


Edited by JOHN MAJOR. The Second improved Edition, with New Plates, elegantly printed in feap. 8vo. with Twelve exquisite Engravings on Steel, by WILMORB, ABSOLON, and 
others, and 74 fine Wood Engravings, after Creswick, Kenny Mgeapows, Coorer, Lance, &c. Cloth gilt, reduced to 9s. 
*,* This is by far the most elegant and compact edition ever published of this universal favourite. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES FOR JUNE. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for JUNE. BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY for JUNE. 


CG OWPER'S ‘COMPLETE WORKS, edited by Sovrney ; THE ELEGIES of PROPERTIUS, the SATYRICON of 
comprising his POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE, and TRANSLATIONS; with PETRONIUS ARBITER, and the KISSES of JOHANNES SECUNDUS ; to which 

MEMOIR. Ilustrated with Fifty fine Engravings on Steel, after Designs by Harvey. To | are added, the LOVE EPISTLES of ARISTAXNETUS. Translated by R. BRINSLEY 

be completed in 8 vols. Vol. IV. Conclusion of M ir and Correspond , With a | SHERIDAN and H. HALHED. Edited by W. KELLY. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

General Index to same. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY for JUNE. 


wg stn daasrca ingyen namdeapealle mamaas J NDIA: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTORI- 
{ID EFOES WORKS, edited by Sir Watrer Scorr. Vol. I.; CAL, from the Earliest Times to the Present. Illustrated by upwards of Ont 
containing the ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN SINGLETON and the LIFE of | Hundred fine Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


COLONEL JACK, With fine Portrait, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. a 
+2 mena BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY for JUNE. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY for JUNE. RDERICUS VITALIS: his ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
LOGic ; or, the SCIENCE of INFERENCE: a Popular O TORY of ENGLAND and ae oe. a with Notes, and the Intro- 


Manual. By J. DEVEY. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. duction of Guizor, by T. FORESTER, M.A. Vol. IIL. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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